News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical =~ 


These 4 “Cold” Hycar Rubbers 


meet every tough-job need 


HESE “cold” polymerized types of 
Hycar rubber have a host of applica- 
tions, especially where toughest conditions 
must be met. Each offers specific advan- 
tages, that can help you improve or develop 
more saleable products. Check over each 


one, and write us for helpful, technical in- 
formation on your specific requirements. 
Please write Dept. HB-1, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 


chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





High acrylonitrile copolymer. 

Easy processing, excellent oil and solvent resistance. 

Used for oil well parts, fuel cell liners, fuel hose, rolls, lathe cut gaskets, 
packings, “O” rings, etc. 


Adele 
104] 





Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. 
Easy processing, very good oil and solvent resistance, good water resistance, 


excellent solubility. 
Used for shoe soles, kitchen mats, printing rolls, “O" rings, gaskets, etc. GR-S and 
vinyl resin modifications, adhesives and cements. 





Medium low acrylonitrile copolymer. 

Easy processing, good oil and solvent resistance, very good low temperature properties. 
Used for gaskets, grommets, ““O” rings, hose and other applications which require 
improved low temperature properties. 





Crumb form—Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. 
Directly soluble—no milling required. 
Used for cements and adhesives. 





Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Amsnicaly Ry fbr 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 
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For Tires, or Belts, or Rubber Shoes 





There’s a PHILBLACK* you should use! 


Each PHILBLACK is a specialist in a particular field. 


For better extruded or molded products, use PHILBLACK A. 
This easy-mixing FEF (Fast Extrusion Furnace) black makes 
processing easy. You get smooth, fast tubings and excellent 
physical characteristics. Molds come out true to the die, 
with fewer rejects. 

For improved abrasion resistance and long flex life, try 
PHILBLACK O, the HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black that 
is the choice of manufacturers who stress quality and service. 
PHILBLACK O is a general industry favorite. 


For extra long wear at moderate cost, use PHILBLACK I, 








PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION e 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


318 WATER STREET * AKRON 8, OHIO 


80 BROADWAY e 


the popular new ISAF (Intermediate Super Abrasion Fur- 
nace) black which is rapidly gaining favor with makers of 
premium cold rubber passenger tires. PHILBLACK I may be 
substituted part for part for HAF blacks. 


For super durability use PHILBLACK E. This SAF (Super 
Abrasion Furnace) black is the toughest black on the mar- 
ket. PHILBLACK E is ideal for applications where extreme 
abrasion resistance and ability to withstand aging, cracking, 
cutting and chipping are of major importance. 


For full information consult our technical sales repre- 
sentative or write our nearest office. 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. e 


A Trademork 


The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast 


agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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ei CARBOLOY KNIFE CUTTERHEAD 


ADVANCE IN 


"5 Mb SIZING OF MOLDED RUBBER FLOORING, 
SOLING AND ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS! 


Insures uniformity with precision ac- 
curacy — .001” tolerance. 


Eliminates dirt and grit. 

Provides excellent gluing surface. 
Greatly increases production. 
Reduces maintenance time. 
Production is continuous. 

Capacity: up to 50” widths. 
Handles thin as well as thick stock. 
15,000 sheets between knife grinds. 
Removed material is salvageable. 


10. 


conveyors feed stock to the four feed rolls, the upper two of which are rubber, 


Carboloy knives. 


Cutterhead speeds up to 5,000 RPM. 
Variable feed. 

Built-in grinding unit for knives. 

Hard Chrome wearing surfaces. 
Conveyors can be built into machine. 
Adjustments graduated in thousandths. 
Finger tip control. 

Great flexibility of operation. 

Rubber and chrome feed rolls gear- 
driven for positive feed. 


and the lower two, steel 


chrome plated. Molded sheets are thus brought under a high-speed rotating cutterhead having carboloy knives. Thin 
stock is held firmly during the cutting operation by a patented work platen. Tolerances of .001 are easily held. 


the trade, the MICRO-SURFACER is entirely perfected . . . 


by more than two years of continuous production on rubber flooring molded sheets, prior to being offered to 


a machine that will give you a better product, increase 


production and save its cost in short order. Write or call us for specifications and further information, 





WISYS) 


ESTABLISHED 1862 
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WManufacturers of High Spindle Speed Machinery 
BUSS MACHINE WORKS 








0” FASTER 
CALENDERING 


of heavy vinyl sheeting with 


0 reads the report on Textileather Corporation, manufacturers of Tolex 
S a new “plastic leathercloth” especially designed for use in coats, 
jackets and sportswear —and of other high quality, fabric-backed, heavy- 
gauge viny] sheeting. 

Using PLIOviIc — Goodyear’s easier processing polyvinyl! chloride resin — 
Textileather found they could operate their calenders at speeds up to 25% 
higher than those possible with any other resin tried. And they had no 
problem with the streaking, roughening or loss of gloss usually encoun- 
tered in the finished sheet at such speeds. 

Two other advantages gained with PLIOVIC were the elimination of ‘“‘fish- 
eyes’”’—hard agglomerates of unfused particles—in the sheet and the use of 
larger batches in the Banbury. All these added up to more throughput at 
lower cost, but at the same high level of quality. 

Reason for this improved production with PLIOVIC is the fact that its poly- 
merization is carefully controlled to give a particle size, shape and distri- 
bution, providing high bulk density and fast fluxing, combined with 
maximum physical properties. 

PLIOVIC has proved itself in many plants. It can in yours. Just give it the 
chance. Get samples, the new technical manual and complete help, by 
writing to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


GOODFYEAR 


DIVISION 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 














TOLEX MAKES these jackets soft, pliable, waterproof and highly Tolex T.M. Textileather Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 


resistant to scuffing or abrasion. Puiovic permits this fabric- 
reinforced sheeting to be calendered faster and at lower cost. 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network —THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC Tv Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T, M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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to uplifting the general 

quality of everything produced 


in industrial America...” 


870-ton capacity multiple-opening hydraulic press 


designed for processing rubber and plastic sheets. 





Write for catalogs of our hydraulic presses. 


‘® woop 


R. DB WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE ®© ACCUMULATORS @® ALLEVIATORS * INTENSIFIERS 
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MALLET HANDLE DIES 
PURPOSE — For those who have 


no machinery and do not wish 
to purchase any. For Cutting 
— Rubber, Neoprene, Plas- 
tics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
——_ bolts or not. 
3 a! ~SERVICE—One to three days. 
Be ccd 


8 STEEL RULE CLICKER DIES 
i Use On Clicker Machine 
or Dinker Press 
PURPOSE—For Cutting Rubber, 


Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 


ADVANTAGE — More reasonably 
priced than the all steel dies. 
Recommended for small and 
medium quantities where cost 
of an all steel die is not 
warranted. 


SERVICE—One day service. 


ee EEAEE 


patil BLM, 
ELLE M- 


Dies for cutting 
Gaskets, flashing from molded parts, rubber 
soles, foam and sponge for furniture padding, 
inflated toys, clothing and foot- 
wear, etc. 


STEEL RULE 
CUTTING DIES 


Used on Die Cutting Press, 
; : Printing Press or Power Press 
Py = =PURPOSE— Especially suited for 
; cutting — Rubber, Neoprene, 
Plastics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE—Low in cost. Suit- 
able for long production runs. 
It is necessary to cut from 
rectangular sheets which are 
fed into the press. 
SERVICE—One day service. , 


ALL STEEL DIES 


Use On Clicker Machine or 
Beam Press or Power Press 

PURPOSE—For Cutting— 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, 
etc. 

» ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
rolls without first cutting into 
sheets. 

SERVICE—One to three day serv- 
ice on dies. 


DIE CUTTING SERVICE 


PURPOSE—For those who prefer to have their cutting done 
by others. 

ADVANTAGE—We can die cut your product for you on our 
own presses rapidly and economically at a low "per 
thousand” cost. 

SERVICE—One to three days. 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 


24-28 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Subsidiaries: American Fabricators; Interstate Die Cutting Co., Inc 


Intelligent Service to the Rubber Goods Industry for OT 23 BE 
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1. The liquid-filled rubber center 2. Balata, the raw mater 


Top visibility... 
because of 


TITANOX* 
white pigment 


On green or fairway, this glistening white ball is always 
visible. That’s because it’s pigmented from the inside 
out with TITANOX white titanium pigments. 


Consultation with our Technical Service Department 
is available to firms desiring assistance on rubber and 
plastic pigmentation problems. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los 


a Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, 
+ Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 


ial for © 


is tightly wound with hundreds the cover stock, is a neutral grey 


of feet of rubber thread. before pigmentation. 














3. These cover stock blanks are 4. The completed ball is trimmed 
pigmented with TITANOX before and then a Titanox-pigmented 


molding into cups that form the coating is applied. 
cover. ( \ 





1815 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL 





“Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


modern golf ball. Courtesy of the Acushnet 


$ These steps show how visibility is built into a 
Process Company, New Bedford, Mass. 


[Dy 
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TITANOX 
Ahe brightest name in pigments 


ORPORATION 


COMPANY 
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NEW LOOK in nitrile rubbers is the lighter color and lighter weight 
bale of CHEMIGUM—first, and now, finest in the field. 


NEWS IN NITRILES— 
the light color, light bale of 


EWEST development in nitrile rubbers is the introduc- 

tion of CHEMIGUM N-6 and CHEMIGUM N-7. Although 
markedly different in appearance, these two new, oil- 
resistant rubbers are basically the same as their respective 
predecessors—C HEMIGUM “30” N4NS and CHEMIGUM “50” 
N4ANS. 
After-reaction changes make it possible to give you the 
fundamental processing and property advantages of use- 
proved CHEMIGUM in a much lighter—almost white—color 
and a much lighter—50-pound—bale. The new color offers 
new possibilities in compounding. The new bale means 
easier handling. 
With these new features, CHEMIGUM now offers you every- 
thing desired in a nitrile rubber—service, uniformity, ease 
of compounding, ease of handling, ease of processing and 


excellent physical properties. But the quickest way to be 
convinced is with a sample in your laboratory. You can get CHEMICAL 


it, plus full technical help, simply by writing to: “Fens 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio GOOD, YEAR 
DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use- Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBLOND ° PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF * PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Now Available— 


Second Edition of 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 


By ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph. D., F. 1. R. I. 





The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1936 
and has been out of print for many years, Accordingly, the 
publication of a completely revised and enlarged edition is 
welcome news to the thousands of users of rubber latex who 
have been seeking an up-to-the-minute text book. 


The author has kept posted on every phase of the latex indus- 
try since the first edition and has incorporated in the new edi- 
tion complete details on all current uses of this versatile ma- 
terial. The book is replete with illustrations, charts, formulas 
and full descriptions of the various processes in use today. 


920 Pages e 6 x 9 Inches a 25 Chapters 


Bibliography @ Author Index © Subject Index 





PRICE: $15.00 Postpaid in U. S. 
$16.00 Postpaid In All Other Countries 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


BOR AR AOL YE PEELE YE PEELE HUE PELE YE IE YE LE YE YE YE LEE EAE AE. 
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UILLOTINE cutter machines are 
G used for cutting either cured 
or uncured rubber or like materials to spe- 
cific lengths. Clicking machines are used to 
cut the same materials to shape by means of 
a clicker type die. ‘‘Powermax”’ cutters per- 
form speedy automotive cutting to very 
close tolerances with either manual loading 
or directly coupled to calender, mill or 
tubing machines. Controlled conveyor belt 
movement insures an accurate cut each time. 
Both speed and length of cut can be ad- 
justed while machine is in operation. Knife 
cutting machines are equipped with an 
overhead driven roll preventing slippage 
on the conveyor belt of rubber or other 


akron stand 


AKRON 8,2 





THE 
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“POWERMAX” 





























material being cut. This roll may be raised 
when not needed. Maximum thickness of 
cut is 3” on the standard machine, maxi- 
mum speed 90 cuts per minute and cutting 
lengths can be varied from 0” to 30”. 


old company 
SURE OF VALUE € OHIO 























In order to continue offering their world-famous shoe values, Endicon 
®@ johnson must control both quality and costs of their rubber heels and soles 
© 4s strictly as every other part of their shoes. 


34 BALDWIN presses help 


Tatel(colimelelilirteliM 4-1-1) 
quality high, costs low 





Accounting for their Rubber Division’s entire output of heels and soles, 
34 Baldwin presses help Endicott Johnson solve their perpetual problem 
of how to keep giving millions of Americans in small towns and rural 


areas shoes so good at prices so very low. 
6 : ‘ 
SOLU ‘ ION @ Baldwin hydraulic steam platen presses benefit them in these two ways: 


1. Quality—Ease and simplicity of operation and accurate control over 
applied pressure ensure minimum variation in quality. 


2. Savings—For over 30 years Endicott Johnson’s Baldwin presses 
(increasing in number steadily since 1922) have proved they are easy to 
maintain and seldom require any replacement parts. Their high rate of 
production (nearly 5000 soles per press a day and approximately 38,000 


One of two types of heel presses in use... : agar : 
heels per press a day) with a minimum amount of rejects also cuts costs. 


single 16’’ dia. ram, 4 openings, 16” stroke, 
251 tons, 2500 psi working pressure. Other 
type... two rams, 500 ton capacity. 












Pressing soles with a single 22”’ dia. ram, 
‘ . 475 ton, 4 opening press... 34’ x 40” 
what’s your pressing platen, 16” stroke, 2500 psi pressure. 


problem? 


You, too, can improve quality and lower costs by calling your Baldwin press 
engineer for help in solving your pressing problem. Or write for Bulletin 
290, to Dept. 3941, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


BALDWIN - LIMA -HAMILTON 


General Offices: Philadelphia 42, Pa. © Offices in Principal Cities 
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“ Cycle tyres stuffed with horsehair 
and cobbled streets must have 
made life a bit uncomfortable for 


Grandfather. Since the introduction 





machinery 
for tyre 
and tube 
production 





Shaw-McNeil 40-34-32 
Twin Bag-o-matic Curing 
Press for Cycle Tyres. 
Supplied complete with 
motor and controller, 
time cycle controller— 
ready for connection 

to service lines. 


FRANCIS SHAW AND COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: EAST 1415/8 TELEGRAMS: CALENDER, MANCHESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: 34 VICTORIA STREET LONDON SWI = PHONE: ABBEY 1800 GRAMS: VIBRATE PHONE LONDON 


2854 


Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Limited, Grahams Lane, Burlington, Ontario, CANADA 


= 
o 
oO 
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“Shawmut” hose duck is a soft, strong, plied-yarn fabric affording flex- “Columbus” sheeting is ideally suited for service rainwear and other 
ibility and good impregnation in a variety of hose applications. rubberized products because of its constantly uniform quality. 







YOU GET PERFORMANCE-PLUS 
WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 
“FIBER-ENGINEERED” FABRICS 


In developing high-performance belt fabrics for the rubber 
industry, Wellington Sears engineers draw upon the special 
advantages of many textile fibers and fiber combinations. 

In addition to “Shawmut” belting duck, long-known as 
a standard among cotton belt fabrics, Wellington Sears 
has developed fabrics “fiber-engineered” to meet special 
requirements —such as unusual strength combined with 
minimum weight and bulk. These fabrics give you per- 
formance-plus—service-plus—features because they utilize 
to the full the unique qualities of cotton, nylon, high- 


tenacity rayon and other fibers...singly or in combination. 
You'll find other Wellington Sears fabrics for various 

mechanical rubber products, coating applications and spe- 

cialties, listed below. 

Write for your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Industry” which includes 


pertinent information on rubber applications. Address: Wellington Sears 
ia. Department L-5, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, Neu York. 





Superior Fabrics for 
the Rubber Industry 


Belting duck Airplane cloth * 
Enameling duck 


Army duck Nylon, high A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

. : tenacity rayon, i. 

Single and plied- other synthetics FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 

yarn chafers end combi- 

Sheeting nations WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








Offices In: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles * New Orleans * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF CARBON BLACKS 


FURNACE BLACKS "CHANNEL BLACKS 


Continex® SRF, SRF-NS _. Continental® AA (EPC) 
Continex HMF ) 6h: 


oe fs ‘Continental A (MPC) ae 


Continex FEF 1 Continental F (HPC) 
_ Witco No. 6 


Continental R-40 (ec) 
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WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY FF 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Los Angeles « Boston * Chicago * Houston « Cleveland » San Francisco 
Amarillo « Akron ¢ London and Manchester, England * 
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SOUND ADHESION... 


NEVER A BARRIER 


when you use 


YePLY “S” 


the RUBBER-TO-METAL ADHESIVE for Static and Dynamic 
Uses in the Automotive and Aircraft Industries 

TY-PLY ‘S” is an effective bonding agent for Neoprenes and Buna N’s to 

a wide variety of metals (ferrous, brass, aluminum, magnesium, tin, etc) 


for static and dynamic uses in the automotive and aircraft industries. No 
special primer needed for each type of metal. 


TY-PLY 0360 bonding Natural and GR-S 
TY-PLY BN, for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber compounds to 
almost any clean metal surface 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 





TY-PLY has stood the test of time ... since ‘39 
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“Bluff 
rt Bridger Chimney Rock 
%* Brown's Hole ae : _. Fort Kearney. 


Fort St. Vrain 


“We're going to Zion with our carts, 
And the spirit of God within our hearts.” 
(Song of the pushcart emigrants.) 

Though the incident may be little known today, 
the pushcart expedition of the late 1850’s is one of 
the most unusual stories in American history. 
Surely, it is one of the most unique in the annals 
of transportation of people and their goods. 

This endeavor is connected with the early history 
of the Mormon church, and was devised to bring 
to the Salt Lake City area at low cost converts 
gained by the church in England and Europe. 

Iowa City was the point of outfit. Here emigrants 
were given a pushcart, wt. 60 lbs. unloaded, on 
which to carry their possessions and part of the 
supplies across the long, intervening stretch of plain 
and mountains. Only enough ox-teams and wagons 
were furnished, on a company basis, to haul tents, 
extra provisions and those who were unable to 


K, 
on Sars 


walk. (When these wagons broke down and became 
beyond repair, as often happened, their contents 
were shifted to the pushcarts.) More than 4,000 
emigrants reached “Zion” in this manner, one group 
making the trip in half the time of a wagon train 

How far man has progressed in the century since 
the pushcart emigrants struggled across almost half 
a continent. Even such a commonplace article as a 
bicycle wheel and tire would have seemed like a 
miracle from “Zion” itself to those who pushed the 
cumbersome carts. A pair of such tires would have 
outlasted the hickory and iron of the wheels, taken 
the weariness from many a mile. 

Many factors have contributed to the progress 
man has made in transporting himself and his 
products. Speed, however, was made possible with 
the inflated rubber tire; and today’s rubber tire 
with its built-in strength and long-life, is made 
possible by carbon black. 


UNITED 


, INC. 











Kosmos 20 is the semi-reinforcing (SRF) black 


of distinction. It is a highly scientific product 
made with the greatest care. Therefore it is reli- 





ably uniform. 





Kosmos 20 is finely balanced for cool mixing, 





easy processing, fast and smooth extrusion, mod- 


erate reinforcement, high resilience, low heat 
build-up, superior aging, and good resistance to 


flex. 


Kosmos 20 is the choice for tire body stocks, 





butyl tubes, bead insulation, motor mountings, 
wire jackets, hose, footwear, and thousands of 


mechanical goods. 


United blacks are the bulwark of many rub- 





ber items. Depend on United blacks to make 


your products supreme. 


_ UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


| CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 














The finest name 
in Rutile Titanium Dioxide 


Glidden 
ZOPAQUE-R 





.»- gives you 


a(whiter) white...and 


it’s easier to grind 


Glidden research has achieved greater white- = e Another 

ness and a highly accelerated dispersion rate = ; 

in new Glidden ZOPAQUE-R. These new de- ; achievement of 
velopments combine to produce pigments with a Glidden 

exceptional hiding power, outstanding gloss = (—_— Research 


and color retention and low reactivity. 

Write today for more details on new Glidden 
ZOPAQUE-R, the finest name in Rutile 
Titanium Dioxide. 


ZOPAQUE-R33— For latex paints 
ZOPAQUE-R66—All-purpose Rutile 
ZOPAQUE-R88—Non-chalking Rutile 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CHEMICALS ¢ PIGMENTS 
METALS DIVISION 


Baltimore, Md. e Collinsville, Ill. e Hammond, Ind. 
Oakland, Calif. 














OW yet-Flo-Mix by the CARLOAD! 


Rubber producers everywhere have been quick to 
recognize the advantages of the new ‘‘reclaim-that- 
pours” and we have been deluged with orders for 
large quantities. Until recently, production of ‘'Flo- 
Mix”’ has been on a limited basis, but now we've 
started making shipments by the CARLOAD. Our 
production schedule will allow us to handle your 
orders, be they large or small, without delay. 
‘*Flo-Mix’’, packaged in bags of uniform weight, is 
much easier to handle and is adaptable for automatic 
weighing and conveying. For these 
reasons, and because ‘‘Flo-Mix’’ is 
il faster in mixing and blending, 





Buffalo’s new powdered reclaim is in volume 
production to meet the demands of industry / 









substantially /ower costs are 
possible. ‘‘Flo-Mix’’ is espe- 
cially suited for tire treads and 
sidewalls, molded mechanicals, footwear, soles and 
heels and industrial belting. 

If you have a need for a faster processing, easier 
handling reclaim, write today for details, test sample 
and quantity prices on ‘“‘Flo-Mix, the reclatm-that- 
pours.” Always keep reclaims in your formula and 
always look to Buffalo for the best. U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 
5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pen- 
nington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


S 70 years sowing the industry solely ar reclaimers 
»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
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DECLARED 


ON toxic 


by F.D.A.° 


Cabtlex DiBA 


ODORLESS TASTELESS COLORLESS 


DI-ISO-BUTYL ADIPATE 

















e 
Cabflex Di-OP .. nee v 
di-iso-octyl phthalate 2% yzonto*!” me xnat now e ry} adi Po® 
y n 
© Cabflex DOCP pititd © ine 2 sso» sgne 
di-iso-octyl capryl phthalate - and Sh ghlBe ity en were 
® Cabflex Di-OA ; { nis £ ol " mint aenc 
di-iso-octyl adipate raer 0 od nt 6 
» 
© Cabflex DDP 4 aS Fi icolB aged” ore 
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hydrocarbon oil 
plasticizer 


Plastics Chemicals Division 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 











EMULSIFIERS AND INITIATORS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GR-S 


Hercules pioneered in the development of emulsifiers and ini- 
tiators which were essential to the perfection of various grades 
of GR-S, particularly cold rubber. Today, these rosin derivatives 
are widely recognized by the synthetic rubber industry for their 
contributions to accelerated production cycles and superior 
product performance. 

Hercules emulsifiers include Dresinate® 214 and 731—which 
offer optimum tensile strengths, elongation, and tear resistance 
in GR-S formulations. There are three Hercules hydroperoxides 
—Cumene (CHP), Para-Menthane (PMHP) and Diisopropyl- 
benzene (DIBHP)—all noted for their stability and high poly- 
merization action, especially at low temperatures. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY . 
Rare One step in the production of Dresinate—a digester at the Hercules 


918 Market Street, ilmington 99, Delaware plant in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Here, as throughout all processing 
operations, quality control assures a uniformly high-quality product. 
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Section of a GR-S plant operated by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company in Port Neches, 
Texas, where Hercules emulsifiers and initiators are used in the polymerization process. IR53-2 
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In those early 
seldom exceedé 
national ‘‘Half- 


ter- 
acclaim 
this 
oday’s rubber in- 


of motorists b increase 
standard signifi 
dustry people motorists too — will 
remember the que “I H” design of the Gates 
“Half-Sole” Treads, and the picturesque slogan: 


“You Half-Sole Your Shoes ... Why Not Your 


Tires?” 


The Gates “Half-Sole” is well-remembered here at 
Bridgwater. Like most of the famous treads in rub- 
ber industry history, it came from molds of our own 
manufacture. But long before the “Half-Sole”, 
Bridgwater’s mold-making technology was ad- 
vancing the standards of tire mold quality. Since 


THE 








... It was introduced 


in 1914 by GATES 


1906, in fact, we have worked closely with the rub- 
ber industry, helping it advance the standards of 
tire performance by furnishing custom-built molds 
for more efficient, more economical production of 
quality automotive tires. 

Typical of the advanced nature of the mold-making 
service Bridgwater makes available to the tire in- 
dustry today, are the modern, complete facilities of 
our Athens Machine Division, the only plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to tire mold manufacture. 
Here, automotive tire molds of any size or type — 
in steel, cast iron or aluminum — are precision- 
built by long-experienced Bridgwater technicians 
and craftsmen. And their sole job is to produce 
higher quality molds for the tire industry — at 
exceptionally favorable costs. 





ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cfo, Oto 
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DOW CORNING 
Mold Lubricants 
Add Sales Appeal 


HIS a : i é 
“Show ‘em and sell ’em!” |Itmrg 


Experienced salesmen know that product appearance is often the deciding te, till 


factor in successful selling. And experienced pressmen know that clean, Deep Cavity Molds 


easy release is a deciding factor in successful production. 


Get ‘em both with Dow Corning silicone mold lubricants. Your molds stay 
cleaner longer, and they produce parts with a high glossy finish that’s bound 
to mean greater customer appeal. That's because these silicone release agents 
can’t break down at molding temperatures to form a carbonaceous build-up. 
Non-flammable and non-corrosive, they help cut mold cleaning costs as much 
as 80%. Scrap is reduced to the vanishing point. 


Specify Dow Corning silicone mold release agents today. Fluids for green Curing Bags 
carcass, bead and parting line release; emulsions for molds, mandrels and 
curing bags. 


Dow Corning Sicones Mean Business 6 


For more information, call our nearest branch 
office or write direct for data sheet CM-13. 


DOW CORNING 


Viti” DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK wagmoeres, 2 6. Heavily Loaded Stocks 
(Silver Spring, Ma. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Torente In Great Britain: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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HI-SIL... for basketballs that can take it 


Basketballs take a lot of punishment. They are banged, bounced, 
dribbled, slammed, spun, and whipped. The abrasion in a single game 
between the ball and the floor, and the ball and the bankboard, is extreme. 

That’s why basketball covers have to be rugged. To help make them 
that way, the MacGregor Company, leading sports equipment manu- 
facturer, developed a scientifically designed rubber cover marketed 
under their tradename ‘‘Plylon.” It is one of the toughest and most 
tear-and-scuff-resistant covers known; it is moisture-proof and feels 
almost like leather. 

Hi-Sil®, the white reinforcing pigment developed by Columbia- 
Southern®, is the secret of this new rubber compound’s exceptional 
resistance to abrasion and tear. The particles of Hi-Sil are extremely 
fine—it would require over 2 billion to cover a pinhead—and they are 
uniformly dispersed in the compound. 

Hi-Sil is one of numerous ci.emical specialties produced by Columbia- 
Southern that augments its basic production of chlorine, caustic soda, 
soda ash and other alkalies. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Columbia-Southern Pigment Family 


Hi-Sil, together with Silene®and 
Calcene,® comprise Columbia- 
Southern’s family of non-black 
reinforcing pigments. 

These pigments are used in a 
multitude of white and colored 
rubber products for tensile 
strength as well as for increas- 
ing tear and abrasion resistance. 
A few of these applications in- 
clude rubber soles and heels, 
wringer rolls, cable insulation, 
garden hose, white sidewall tires, 
and various molded goods. 

For further information on 
any of the three Columbia- 
Southern pigments, or for ex- 
perimental working samples, 
write today. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 


DALLAS * HOUSTON °* MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH © ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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roved strength 
Tire Cord built 


FROM A RECENT PRESS RELEASE: 




















“Dr. Martin Wadewitz, Technical Vice President, 
American Enka Corporation, announces that the entire 
output of the company’s High Tenacity Yarn 

is now being produced in a new improved type of yarn 


which is being sold at the same price as the former yarn, 





Consumers of American Enka High Tenacity Yarn have 
effectively collaborated in the furtherance of this product 
improvement program. The new yarn embodies a number 


of processing changes and refinements designed primarily 





to bring about increased strength and flexing endurance, 


important to improved tire manufacture. 






Enka’s own experiments indicating a strength improvement 
of approximately 10° in various cord constructions 


have been confirmed by the tests of Enka yarn users.” 


This new development is indicative of the strides 
being made by research in improving the potentials 
of rayon in the world of the future...in bringing 


you tomorrow’s progress today. y : 


: 
% 
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-atno extra cost... 
with Enka Rayon y 


Why this is important news 
for you... 


AND WHY YOU SHOULD SPECIFY 
TIRES MADE OF RAYON CORD 


RAYON IS STRONG: 






reduces to a minimum blow-outs and carcass failures. 






















RAYON IS COOL: 





withstands grueling heat built up inside the 


tire by day-in day-out over-the-road operation. 


RAYON IS ECONOMICAL: | 








low in initial cost, low in upkeep, low in cost per mile. 





ENKA IS A MAJOR PRODUCER OF 
RAYON FOR TIRES 

















AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
206 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Which of these 2 6 depots ensure YOUR supplies of 
“HORSE HEAD” ZINC PIGMENTS ? 


Sections = 
eis iie ametetaialll 
Depue, Ill. Palmerton, Pa. 


9? Warehouses 


NoT JUST ONE, 
but several, of these warehouses guard your requirements for the vari- 
ous brands of Horse Head zinc pigments — wherever you are. 

Whether you need a regular L.C.L. shipment or an emergency supply 
between carloads, you can count on Horse Head warehouses to protect 
your production schedules. 


This is why: 
The Horse Head distribution system consists of an integrated 
nationwide network of warehouses: 


5 on the Pacific Coast 
10 in the Midwest 
11 in the East and South 


An unexpectedly heavy call on any one is promptly met by 
shipments from one or more of the others nearby. 


Thus you get maximum delivery service: 


1 Fast deliveries 
2. Storage reserve in depth 
Your choice from the most complete line 


of zinc pigments 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY & 


Founded 1848 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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KNIT your profits 
—at high speeds. . . 


. . . with Fidelity’s method of HOSE reinforcement 


You can knit natural and synthetic yarns at speeds up to 1,000 feet per 
hour on rubber and plastic extrusions in continuous lengths. Hose is strong 
and flexible, adhesion is better, diameters are uniform. 

By eliminating costly rewinding, treating and drying operations, electri- 
cally controlled Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machines are setting new 
economy records in plants where they replace conventional braiders. 
These machines have been time tested by the world’s leading Rubber Hose 
Manufacturers for nearly 20 years. 

Write today for Catalog HR describing advantages and technical details. 
When in the Philadelphia area, visit the new showroom at our plant 
and see the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machine in operation. 


Lesigners and Builders of ! Satara , "™ F, rection ye 
SINCE 1911 
FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Export Dept.: Canadian Representative: 
25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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MR. CLIMCO SAYS: 


PLY UP Frictioned Stocks 


with 


LINERETTE PAPER 








You will save time and money by using Linerette 
separating paper to ply up frictioned stock before 
cutting in the clicking operation. Frictioned stock 
can be fed from the calender right into Linerette. 
This specially processed paper contains no oil or 
wax, prevents adhesion and insures fast, clean 
separation .. . leaves no cloth marks. 


OTHER LINERETTE ADVANTAGES: 


Preserves tack. 
Protects lightweight stocks in shipment— 
no fabric needed. 
Clippings may be mixed with scrap and worked 
away when used in die-cutting operations. 
Where cleanliness is essential, use 
Linerette as a low cost lining for trays 
and containers. 
Used in rolls or sheets with most types of 
lightweight stocks. 


a- 


Linerette is available in any width up to and in- 
cluding 54”, in rolls of 9”, 11!2”, 13” and 15” 
diameters, on cores of 3” i.d. The yield is approx- 
imately six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll 
contains approximately 375 linear yards and a 
15” diameter approximately 1150 linear yards. 
Ask fora sample today, just specify desired width. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable address: ‘‘'BLUELINER”’ 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco 
Liners and Linerette separating paper. 
Tells how to get better service from 
liners. Write for your copy now. 


LINERETTE ae 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


or CLIMCO 


INTERLEAVING PAPER PROCESSED LINERS 
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RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


AZO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 
uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 

and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides 
is offered for every rubber requirement. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE 


American Zinc assures an uninterrupted supply 

of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development 

of a new, large ore body, added to previous 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last 
many years at the current rate of production. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO =—* )=— CHICAGO *—s ST_-LOUIS) «* = NEW YORK 
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on 
<ss5 Knife Coater 
Pa paper 
and textiles 






Adaptable to a wide 
range of material widths, 

coating thicknesses and 
operating speeds 













@ This IOI Knife-Type Spreader-Coating Machine has an 
impressive record for increasing production and lowering pro- 
duction costs in processing operations where knife-coating is 
the most practical solution to the coating problem. It is espe- 
cially efficient for applying high-viscosity compounds such as 
organosols, plastisols and adhesives. 














Ruggedly constructed, the coater’s sturdy side frames are held 
in proper alignment by strong, accurately machined spacer bars. 
Its rubber-covered backup roll, carried in ballbearing mounts, 
is easily adjustable by a handwheel for raising and lowering. 
The knife itself is carried in a holder which provides horizontal, 
vertical and rotational adjustment. Its horizontal adjustability 
permits coating either directly over the backup roll, or deflection 
coating with the knife ahead of the backup roll. 













Write for com- 
plete information and 
specifications. We'll also 
send you, upon request, this 
highly informative IOI book, 
“Coating and Handling 
Equipment for Textiles, 
Papers, Films and 
Foils.” 


INDUSTRIAL 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD 


This coater merits your consideration now—or whenever you 
plan to modernize your coating operations. Many users are 
employing it today with outstanding success in a wide variety 
of applications. It is available with or without drives—and its 
price is surprisingly low for a machine of such high quality. 




















OVENS, INC. 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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AUTOMATIC 


bag filling 
and weighing 





... guarantees Pelletex SRF uni- 
form, correct weight to the last 
ounce. The superior pellet quality 
of Pelletex further guarantees that 
the last ounce of black will flow 
from the bottom of the bag, leav- 
ing no residue behind. Pelletex 
pellets are uniformly well-formed, 
grit-free, free-flowing and easy to 
handle, in bag or bulk. This re- 
sults in less dust in mixing, less 
danger of contamination. Weigh- 
ing is quicker and more accurate, 
and results in better standard 


SRF-compx yunded stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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PELLETEX 


























How to get Better Polyesters 


t 
at Low Cos Can you mold a glass reinforced polyester that’s strong enough to push 

over a brick wall and inexpensive enough to compete in the auto body 
market? Perhaps not today. But someday you may be called on to 
meet specifications almost that tough. And when you are, you'll 
probably be relying on a DiAMoND ALKALI Calcium Carbonate as a 
filler to help you get smoother surfaces, decreased shrinkage, improved 
wet strength and lower cost. 

If you are not familiar with the DiAMonp’s tailor-made precipitated 
calcium carbonates, here are brief descriptions: 

Suspenso® — particle size about 5 microns. 

Surfex®? MM—Same as Suspenso, coated with 1% resin. 

Multifex® MM — Uncoated, particle size about .06 microns. 

Kalite® —Size about 1 micron, coated with 1% stearic acid. 

For more information, specific formula suggestions and_ technical 
assistance, call your nearest DiAMoND Sales Office or write DiAMonD 
ALKALI Co., 300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


1 
DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: | DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, | C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, | Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, 
| 
| 
' 


Lia, 
D IAM  @ ] N D re cieet aceans a 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CHEMICALS CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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The Right Combination for rubber and plastics 


“ equipment, planning and processing 


An experienced Engineering O : 
tion with the “KNOW- 


rubber and plasties brie: 


ing and machine design. 











to production or 


any part thereof 







the “KNOW-HOW” rivaling ; 
experience in building quality equipment. 
This combination of Hale and Kullgren, Inc., and 
The Aetna-Standard Engineering Company offers a complete 
service to the rubber and plastics industry. We are equipped 
to deliver a complete plant, a specialized process, an engineer- 


your MGUY ing service or individual machines for processing rubber and 


Whatever your requirements in plastics plastics. For instance. some of our current projects are—a 
‘ s a s 

: ; Phenolic Resin Molding Powder Plant: a Tire Manufacturing 
or rubber equipment or planning, enc esin Molding we ant: a Tire Manufacturing 


address your inquiry to: Plant: a Process for Manufacturing Plastic Pipe: a Compound- 
Hale and Kullgren. Inc., ing System and Mill Room for Mechanical Rubber Goods Plant. 


P. O. Box 1231. Akron, Ohio. 


aa ‘ : We also engineer, build and service the famous National 
vive us an outline of your needs . 6 ° . . . 

pecan icires ; Erie line of rubber and plastics processing equipment. 
and we will give you prompt and P 5 , 
icatinemns: titumaiom, If you need experienced and competent help in processing 


©) 


National Erie products for the 
Plastic and Rubber Industries ¢ 

© Extruders ¢ Simplex Doors for Auto- 
e@ claves * Mills and Hydraulic Presses. 


@ This old and well-known line of 
machinery was acquired March I, 
1952, by The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering ge eg They are manu- 
factured in their Warren, Ohio and 
Ellwood City, Pa., plants. The sales 
and engineering of the National Erie 
line is the responsibility of Hale and 
Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
e 


or manufacturing—call on us. 








PITTSBURGH, PA 














THE AETNA.- STANDARD ENGINEERING CO 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 


VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Tests Prove 
Superiority of 
Plastolein’ Azelate 

Plasticizers ! 


DIRECT COMPARISON 
PROVES ADVANTAGE OF 
AZELATES OVER OTHER 
ALIPHATIC DIESTER SLIGHTLY BETTER 
PLASTICIZERS! 


SLIGHTLY BETTER 


It will pay you to start an extensive 
evaluation of the Plastolein 

Azelate Plasticizers. With availability 
increasing, the choice between 

these Azelates and other aliphatic 
diester plasticizers can be made 

on performance alone. 

Check the points illustrated and 
see for yourself the advantages you 
get from the Plastolein Azelates. On 
a performance versus cost basis in 
films, sheeting, extrusions, dispersions 
and coated fabrics, these Azelates are 
your best buy today. 

Don’t delay . . . investigate the Plastolein 
Azelates today. Write Dept.U-1for samples 
and descriptive booklet covering all Emery’s 
Plastolein Plasticizers. 





Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 


EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 
New York © Philadelphia ¢ Lowell, Mass. ¢ Chicago « San Francisco 





Warehouse stocks also in St, Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and los Angeles 


Emery Industries, Inc. Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ARA:FLU) 


QUALITY IS ALWAYS THE SAME 


= 


“> 





sy tHe TANK CAR 
or sy tHE DRUM 














For 30 years PARA FLUX has been the Standard 
of the Rubber Industry, its quality is always the same 


whether you are a drum or tank car user. 














CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


he C.P Hall Co. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; 
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Determining Yarn Tensile Strength with 300-lb. 
vertical test. One of a series of comprehensive 
laboratory controls throughout production to assure 
uniformity in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Branch Offices: Chicago Atlanta Selling (th) Agents 


40 WORTH ST - NEW YORK 


Baltimore » Boston + Los Angeles 


JANUARY, 1954 
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NOW AVAILABLE ay 
NO ADDITIONAL Cost 


ene en 

THE ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY after several years of 
experimenting, has developed for its zinc oxide cus- 
tomers a loading method known to the trade as “unit 
load.” This new method has been worked out success- 
fully for both truck and carload shipments with a 
number of zine oxide users who have adopted it as a 
standard Practice for their shipments, This Service is 
Provided at no additional cost to the Customer, and 
has resulted in a Saving of up to 50% of the unloading 
cost of bag by bag handling, Each unit-load is com- 
Pressed to about 75% of its origina] volume, which 
results in increased Storage capacity, Improved Mater- 
ial handling, and greater cleanliness are other advan- 
tages gained by this method, 


(our 6- pace ILLUSTRA 





IS Yours FOR THE ASKING. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17 


Plant & Laboratory; 
Monaca (Josephtown ) Pennsylvania 
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break but it was caused 


* by moisture entering a 
‘ puncture. The superior 
adhesion of Gen-Tac dips 


persists under such un- 
favorable conditions and 
prevents such failures! 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER CO. 


*Trademark 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. euaiilna +006 a aeanae 
CHEMICAL DIVISION «+ AKRON, OHIO Chemical Pooducls. 
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UBBER and PLASTICS — 


designed and built by... 


We engineer and build all types of individual production 
units and complete electronically controlled trains with 
all accessories for every Rubber or Plastics processing 
requirement. Our highly specialized engineering and 
production facilities plus the combined research and 
technical abilities of United Engineering and Foundry 
Company, and the manufacturing manny of eight mod- 
ern plants, are at your service. it 


PRESSES 


We build all types of presses for 
the rubber, plastics and plywood 
industries. Shown is a new 24” 
ADAMSON UNITED BARREL 
TYPE PRESS with transfer cyl- 
inder. This new press, an exclusive 
ADAMSON UNITED develop- 
ment, exerts up to 76% more 
platen pressure than conventional 
types without change in present 
hydraulic lines. Stock is transferred 
into the mold cavities through 
sprues which reduces cure time 
and flash trimming to a minimum. 
Sizes range from 12” through 32” 
with larger sizes available to spe- 
cification. Presses Catalog No. 462 
on request. 


izer Catalog No. 
461. 





“) us 





COOLING DRUMS 
and TURRET-TYPE WINDUPS 


PRODUCTION UNITS 


..-., ADAMSON UNITED 


aT 
; 


ae ne or write us & 


M 
* CARROL STREET ° AK a 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL sine 
Subsidiary of United Engin 
and Foundry Company 











MLS Roloeure isc patented developrrent of Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 
ond is built by Adamson United Co. under a licensing arrangement. 





VULCANOL 


The VULCANOLS REPRESENT a group of 
durable textile finishes which, when coated 
on textile fabrics, provide fiber conservation, 
pile anchorage, non-skid properties, slip re- 


sistance, and resistance to raveling or fraying. 
e 


Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex 
or 


Our Sales and Technical Staffs 
Are at Your Disposal 


* Registered Trademark 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION. “S33 Pataca wg? 


I11 Westminster St. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Providence 3, R. I. 


Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 


THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to fill every 
need in natural and synthetic rubber 
compounding wherever the use of vul- 
canized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a com- 
plete line of solid Brown, White, "Neo- 
phax" and "Amberex" grades, but also to 
our hydrocarbon solutions of "Factice" 
for use in their appropriate compounds. 





Continuing research and development in 
our laboratory and rigid production con- 


. trol has made us the leader in this field. 
IIS) Z, A, 


The services of our laboratory are at 
your disposal in solving your compound- 
ing problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


of “Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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SUPERIOR WEATHER RESISTANCE “8 


‘ 
oS 


> 


’ try 
woox { INDONEX with NEOPRENE type WH 


CHEMICAL PRO! 


Low-cost Neoprene WHV compounds extended with INDONEX Plasticizers 
(our Circular 13-47) originally showed an’’O”’ rating after 60 days roof 
exposure when run in accordance with ASTM Method D-1171-51T. 
Now, after one year exposure in northern Illinois, these com- 
pounds remain unchanged. Such outstanding weather 
resistance will be of interest to all manufacturers of 
weather-stripping and other automotive products, 
insulated wire, hose and belting. 


Send for: 
Circular 13-47 and 


General Bulletin 13 
INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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HERE’S EXPERIENCE 
THAT CAN HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR 
PROCESSING 


When you need a process aid or have a 
problem involving one, it will pay you to take 
advantage of Sun’s technical knowledge and 
experience in the field. 

As early as 1937, working with leading 
rubber companies, Sun made commercially 
available a petroleum derivative remarkably 
suited for plasticizing Neoprenes, natural 
rubbers and reclaims. This was followed by a 
number of other process aids—among them 
Circosol-2XH, an elasticator that greatly 
improved the rebound properties of GR-S 
synthetics; and Sundex-53, a low-cost prod- 


uct highly compatible with natural rubbers, 
GR-S, reclaims, and various combinations of 
the three. Leadership in the field and knowl- 
edge of the industry’s requirements brought 
about Sun’s participation in the experimental 
work which led to the development of oil- 
extended synthetic rubbers. 

Put this experience, plus a complete line 
of products, to work for you—in lowering 
costs, in improving product quality, in solv- 
ing processing problems. For the assistance 
of Sun’s rubber technologists, write SUN OIL 
Company, Dept. RA-1. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


UNOCO> 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ¢ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL. 
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ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT... 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ° Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. ° Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. * H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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e CRUDE RUBBER 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


e LIQUID LATEX 
e CHEMICALS 





FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 4-2188 
— COMMODITY EXCHANGE, Inc. 





Resins — Reclaiming Oils — Plasticizers 


Powdered Rubber 
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BRATEX is available in three standard 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC qualities, 20 and 40 inch widths, 100 and 250 
9 - 


Norwood Massachusetts 
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yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY—Number 7 


how 
long 
did 
it 
take 
to 
get 
from 
here 

















to here? 


Answer: Two years. 


The principle of an inner tube is simple, and of such 
ancient application that it could not be patented. 


Inner tubes, as we think of them today, were probably 
used about 1890. By 1892—two years later—they were 
being used widely, and beginning to appear as the detach- 
able tube, for double tube tires, and the vulcanized-in 
type, used in single tube tires. 


Two Monsanto accelerators, Thiofide (powder) and Thio- 
fide S (seeds), can be used successfully in a wide variety 
of stocks. The seeds give maximum speed and completeness 
of dispersion. For more information about these accelera- 
tors and other products, see catalog ‘‘ Monsanto Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry.” If you do not have a copy, 
write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
Service Department, 920 Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


ALDEHYDE AMINE 
ACCELERATORS 
A-32 

A-100 


MERCAPTO 
ACCELERATORS 


Santocure* 

EI-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole) 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


GUANIDINE 
ACCELERATORS 


Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


ULTRA ACCELERATORS 

FOR LATEX, ETC. 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 


Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 


Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide) 


Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 
Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1’’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 


COLORS 
REODORANTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 
industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood 
and successfully provided for. 

To United's 50 years of roll making experience can 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of 


metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 
processing plants throughout the world. 

e . ° 
When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 
consult us. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


® 


Vandergrift New Castle 


\ Pittsburgh 
< 
| Youngstown - Canton 


Plants at 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind. 


Subsidiaries: } Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses ond other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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New Developments 
in rubber tumbling 
Cut Deflashing costs 


Recent important developments in CO2 rubber tumbling deserve 
your attention. Results of intensive LIQUID research, these improve- 
ments make deflashing more efficient, economical and practical. 


LIQUID engineers are anxious to discuss these 

new deflashing developments with your engineering or 
production personnel. These qualified, 

experienced experts are always available for consultation 
on any CO: or Dry Ice application. 


Just mail the coupon below. 


Y 


(°) NEW LIQUIMATIC RUBBER TUMBLING BARREL 


Designed, engineered and manufactured by LIQUID— 
world’s largest producers of COz. Uses either 

liquid COz or Dry Ice. Heavy duty construction 
throughout. Stainless steel, 3” Rubatex insulated con- 
struction. Automatic control of time and temperature. 


RED DIAMOND CO, 


IN WHICHEVER FORM YOU PREFER... 


SOLID LIQUID 


Dijke <@ 


In the familiar 10” blocks. Tank truck to CO? receiver. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3100 SOUTH KEDZIE AVENUE + CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


| would like more information on LIQUID’s new develop- 
ments in Rubber Tumbling. 


NAME___ 


LIQUID also produces: 
Gasweld Flame Welding and Cutting Equipment @ Red Diamond 
Commercial Gases - Acetylene, Oxygen, Hydrogen and Nitrogen @ 
A full line of Arc and Spot Welding Equipment and supplies 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS _ 





CITY ZONE___ STATE 





THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 SOUTH KEDZIE AVENUE * CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 
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Size of Machine 3-A 11 27 


Unidrive Unidrive | Unidrive 


Net Volume of 
Chamber—Cubic Inches 4315 14940] 37709 
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Space Width 4’6” | 5’10” 10’6” 14’0”} 15’0” 
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Your choice should not be a hard one 
because Banbury mixers are available in a 
wide range of sizes from the size B for 
laboratory or small production work to 
the huge No. 27 capable of mixing 1000 
pounds of rubber stock in a single batch. 

Between the laboratory Banbury and 
the size 27 are 5 other sizes of various 
capacities, some with variations in con- 
struction permitting the selection of the 
right machine to suit individual require- 
ments. With such a range of machines to 
choose from, you can select the mixer 
that will provide the production you need. 

Furthermore, Farrel-Birmingham engi- 
neers have developed other production 


units, such as extruders, warming and 
sheeting mills and calenders which are 
matched in capacity with the various sizes 
of Banburys. This means that a layout 
can be engineered that will eliminate the 
“choking” or “starving” of any machine 
in the line. 

Farrel-Birmingham engineers will be 
glad to assist you in the selection of the 
right Banbury for your plans. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


Farret- Ctimingham | 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS..at GENERAL MILLS 


Fatty Acid Trend in Rubber Making ++: General Mills 


Have you tried using a mixture of fatty acids 
in the manufacture of sponge rubber products? An in- 
teresting trend has developed toward the use of special 
fatty acid mixtures. Experience 
suggests that a mixture of 
General Mills Aliphat 44-B (ap- 
proximately 75 percent) and 
Aliphat 6-C (approximately 25 
percent) will give you superior 
results. 

Today’s modern technology 
enables you to use those mix- 
tures best suited for your spe- 
cific needs. 

The combination of Aliphats 
44-B and 6-C, for instance, 
gives excellent blow in the man- 
ufacture of sponge rubber... . 
leaving the rubber with a 
springy texture, small, even 
pores, and a moderate skin 
thickness. Aliphats 44-B and 
6-C help generate the gas that 
blows up the rubber, help ac- 
celerate vulcanizing, help dis- 
perse the pigments within the 
rubber mass, and help to plas- 
ticize the rubber. 

Not only will General Mills 
Aliphats help you produce a 
good sponge rubber by perform- 
ing the above functions, but 
also, you will save money. 

If you would like technical in- 
formation on General Mills Aliphats (fatty acids), just 
mail the coupon below. 


WWW 


Controlled distillation processes used by General 
Mills guarantee that manufacturers will receive fatty 
acids of high quality and uniformity. 

General Mills Aliphat 44-B, for example, is an unsat- 
urated fatty acid produced from tall oil. Its outstanding 
properties permit the use of Aliphat 44-B in a number of 
industrial applications—liquid and jell type soaps, latex 
foam rubber, synthetic oils, ore flotation, special polishes, 
and carbon paper. These and other uses illustrate the 
adaptability of Aliphat 44-B. It seems to have a possible 
application wherever unsaturated acids with a low titer 
are required. 

Aliphat 6-C, on the other hand, is a saturated acid of 
excellent quality. It has good stability and will perform 
effectively and economically wherever lighter color is not 
required. This Aliphat has a saturated acid ratio of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent palmitic acid and 40 per cent 
stearic acid. Besides its recommended use in sponge 
rubber, Aliphat 6-C has proved very useful in metallic 
soaps, buffing compounds, and emulsifiers. 


Sponge rubber being manufactured at Durkee- 
Atwood, Minneapolis. Fatty Acids aid vulcanizing, 
blow, and lubrication in rubber-making process. 


Aliphats for Sponge Rubber »*:::::: Many Types Available 


In addition to Aliphats 44-B and 6-C, General Mills 
has specialized fatty acids for the various rubber man- 
ufacturers. For sponge rubber there are Aliphats 44-B, 

6-C and 33-B; for foam rubber 
Aliphats 44-A and 44-B; for 
dense rubber Aliphats 6-R and 
7-R. For technical data, please 
mail the coupon below. 


tevedesers 


The motto of General 
Mills research laboratories is 
**Progress Thru Research.’’ We 
like to think this motto explains 
much of the success of General 
Mills as a vigorous and expand- 
ing manufacturer of foods, feeds, 
household appliances, and 
chemical products for industry. 

General Mills has developed 
and improved a wide variety of 
industrial fatty acids. These 
General Mills Aliphats have a 
record of successful perform- 
ance in many industries—rub- 
ber, paper, mining, lubricants, 
waxes and polishes, cosmetics, 
protective coating, soaps, in- 
secticides, detergents, and 
others. 

If you do not have technical 
information on the fatty acids available from General 
Mills, just mail the coupon below. 

There is an ALIPHAT for your specific need. 


* a 
Général Mills 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me technical information on General 
Mills Aliphats (fatty acids). 


NAME 
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CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Natural and Synthetic 
Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


sition. J, J, WHITE Products Co. 


seattle, 7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAGE &,. OTD 
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Also Mfgrs. of 

- = TWO. OFHER FACTORY] PROVED 
RUBBEROL «> SYINTIBIOIW eiuseer processinG AGENTS 
QUALITY SINCE 18864 


GENS EKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, USA 





#9 Banbury 
rebuilt complete 
by INTERSTATE 
and re-assembled 
in our plant for 
running in. 


INTERSTATE PRECISION AND SPEED IN 


BANBURY REBUILDING 


SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 


An INTERSTATE Banbury-body 
rebuilding is THOROUGH. Rotors, 
side jackets, rings, bearings, end 
frames, thrust nuts, door top, con- 
necting gears - - ALL are worked 
over carefully by skilled men. Each 
worn part is restored to its original 
size and contour and all wearing 
surfaces thoroughly hard-surfaced. 
New parts are used where neces- 
sary. The body is re-assembled and 
painted - - good as new. 


Precision plus speed saves you time, 
trouble, and money. 


Interstate service has been perfected 
through years of exclusive Banbury 
specialization rapidly approaching 
the one-score mark. Our plant facil- 
ities handle every size of Banbury. 
We also have rebuilt parts for all 
sizes of Banburys, or can make new. 


When your Banbury Mixer needs 
repair or rebuilding, give us a call. 
It will cost you nothing to have 
an estimate. One of our engineers 
will visit your plant and inspect 
your installation at your request. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 


Phone JE-7970 
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announcing 


>We od ab-Wak-S-Meia Mak: Waal 


To more aptly relate our corporate 
name to the ever-growing field which 
we have served through the years, 
and to more readily identify the scope 
of our products and service, we have 
changed our name. 


Needless to say, only the name has 
been changed, and we hope the new 
name will come to symbolize the same 
high standard of quality that has char- 
acterized the old throughout the 
industry. 


ROW 
PRopucts oF 10 . 


rrow tap chEMICALS OF Top,, NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


C6 PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal 
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LOW in cost... in modulus 


HUBER MODULEX =“ HMF THE ECONOMY BLACK 


Economy-minded compounders are taking a fresh look at HMF black for 
blending with the higher-priced blacks. The quality of Modulex has 
been steadily improved over the years to make it the outstanding leader 
of the HMF group today. 


| MODULEX | is non-staining. 

| MODULEX, extrudes faster and with lower swell. 
produces higher cured physical properties. 
for a working sample today. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Channel Blacks 

( Furnace Blacks 
Rubber Clays 

Rubber Chemicals 
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PARACRIL ys 
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This year Naugatuck Chemical celebrates its 50th year of 


service to industry and to agriculture... service that has 
made it a leader in the manutacture of rubber chemicals. 
natural and synthetic latices, synthetic rubber, plastic resins, 


and agricultural chemicals. 


And one of the newer stars in Naugatuck’s long line of 


quality products is Paracril® chemical rubber. 

Paracril ts outstanding for its combination of oil resistance with 
low temperature flexibility, ease of processing, and many other 
important advantages—ideal for an unusually wide variety of 
end product applications. 

What's more, this specially developed butadiene—acry- 
lonitrile polymer is available in a range of property blends 
and forms to satisfy specific needs... clearly marked for 
instant identification... intelligently packaged for quick 
and easy use. And it may be blended with other rubbers or 
plastic resins to impart special desirable properties. 






tend 


POCO 


iS. OW. 


Naugatuck Chemical 
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il-resistance star of the year! 


Paracril 18-80— Medium oil resistance—good low temperature 
properties—contains a slightly staining stabilizer. 


Paracril AJ— Medium oil resistance—good low temperature and 
processing qualities. 

Paracril B— General purpose—good balance between oil resist- 
ance and low temperature flexibility. 

Paracril BJ— Similar to B, with lower plasticity —easier processing. 
Paracril BV—Paracril B in crumb form—carries soluble surface 
coating. 

Paracril C— Maximum oil resistance—moderate low temperature 
flexibility. 

Paracril CV—Paracril C in crumb form—carries soluble surface 
coating. 

Paracril CS—Paracril C in crumb form—carries insoluble surface 
coating. 

If you're not already familiar with Paracril and its winning 
properties. better write today to the address below and sce 
what this unusual chemical rubber can do tor your products. 


101 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 








IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 
Rubber Chemicals « Synthetic Rubber 


Division. of United States Rubber Company 


DIVISION * Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Plastics © Agricultural Chemicals © Reclaimed Rubber «+  Laaces 
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Rubber-Resin Blends 


A Panel Discussion Held at the October 23, 
1953, Meeting of the Akron Rubber Group 


Hk Akron Rubber Group, in a joint meeting with the 

Cleveland-Akron Section of the Society of Plastics 

Engineers on October 23, 1953, at the Maytlower 
Hotel in Akron, Ohio, held an interesting panel discus 
“Rubber Resin Blends”. Moderator for the 
symposium was Ur, Frederick W. Stavely (Firestone ). 
Panel members, all of whom delivered talks, included 
R. C. Bascom (Goodrich Chemical), W. D. Crater 
( Naugatuck Chemical), C. R. Holt (Marbon), Harold 
S. Sell ( Goodyear), Walter J. Smith (Firestone), and 
Dr. A. J. Urbanic (General Tire). Mr. Bascom’ chose 


sion on 


ts his subject “Phenolic Resins with Rubber,” while Mr. 
Crater concerned himself with “Styrene-Acrylonitrile 
Resins with Rubber”. Mr. Holt spoke on “Styrene 
Butadiene Resins with Rubber—Rigid,” and Mr. Sell 
covered “Styrene-Butadiene Resins with Rubber—Non 
Rigid’. Mr. Smith chose as his topic “Polyvinyl Chlor 
ide with Rubber,” and Dr. Urbanic “Other 
Blends—Present and Future”. Following the talks, a 
question-and-answer period was held. The talks pre 
sented at the meeting, as well as the questions asked and 
the answers given, follow: 


discussed 


Blends of Phenolic Resins with Rubber 


By R. €. BASCOM 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Me assignment today is blends of phenolic resins with 
rubbers and in this short introduction I propose to 
discuss the characteristics, preparation, methods of proc- 
essing and applications of such blends in a very general 
way. In the question-and-answer period which follows 
more discussion will be given to specitic problems. 
Phenolic resins are the products of a condensation 
reaction between aldehydes, usually formaldehyde, and 
phenols. Phenols commonly used are normal phenol, 
cresol and specially modified phenols. When a phenol 
and an aldehyde are reacted together, and the reaction 
is permitted to go to completion, a hard strong resinous 
material is produced. If, however, the reaction is stopped 
short of completion, the resinous product may be of any 


desired molecular weight and physical state. The product 
may be a liquid or a solid, but is usually thermoplastic. 
The reaction may be stopped by interrupting its course 
or it may be stopped by using a lower amount of formal- 
dehyde than would be required to complete the reaction 
to a hard resinous product. 

The product of this second type of reaction is the 
common type of phenolic resin used in the industry. 
In order to use this particular product it is necessary to 
add an activator, usually in the form of hexamethylene 
tetramine, which reacts with the partially converted 
resinous material to form a complex mass polymer with 
a great deal of strength. 

Fillers and lubricants are usually added at the same 
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time that the “hexa” is added to this resin. This is done 
hy dry blending the powdered resin with the other in- 
gredients, followed by a hot milling operation which 
serves two purposes: one, the resin is fluxed to form a 
continuous phase of resin around the filler particles, and, 
two, the resin-“hexa” reaction is started and the resin 1s 
advanced towards its final cure. 

[ have gone into detail on this ope ‘ration because, al 
though it is well known, many people tend to forget that 
the resin reaction is irreversible and progressive. That 
is, each time the resin is heated it advances towards its 
final cure. Compounders who are used to processing 
rubber are sometimes surprised by the scorchy nature 
of phenolic blends. 


Compatability of Nitrile Rubbers 


Because molded parts made with the phenolic resin 
are inherently brittle and yet very strong, consumers and 
manufacturers of phenolic resins and manufacturers of 
rubber parts have been trying to make combinations of 
rubbers and phenolic resins for a long time. Phenolic 
resins and most rubbers are inherently not compatible. 
However, the advent of nitrile rubbers which are inher- 
ently compatible made practical useful blends of rubbers 
and resins. 

Most phenolic resins have a degree of compatibility 
with all nitrile type rubbers. This compatibility is espe- 
cially evident in the uncured state and such blends made 
on a rubber mill show a nice uniform smooth rolling 
bank and a translucent sheet. However, this very wide 
range of compatibility seems to be limited to the uncured 
state and there is considerable interference with the cure 
or condensation reaction of the phenolic resin. Accord- 
ingly, the most useful cured blends of phenolic resins 
and nitrile rubbers are made with highly modified resins 
which are available from nearly all of the major phenolic 
resin manufacturers and nitrile rubbers with acrylonitrile 
content on the order of 40%. With these limitations, 
useful blends of nitrile rubbers and phenolic resins can 
be made over the whole range. Relatively small amounts 
of phenolic resin will reinforce the rubber to give a tough 
cured sheet without supplementary filler or vulcanizing 
agents, while a small amount of rubber will reduce the 
brittleness of the phenolic resin and produces a product 
which is quite tough. 

The physical properties of such blends are nearly as 
one would expect. The rubber increases elongation and 
‘mpact strength of the phenolic resins while it lowers 
hardness and tensile strength. The resin, on the other 
hand, increases the tensile strength and hardness and in 
general reimforces the rubber. Although special resins 
and rubbers are required to get a wide range of com- 
patibility, certain applications can tolerate blends with 
less compatability. For instance, a highly modified resin 
will reinforce shoe soles when GR-S is used even though 
there is not good compatibility in this particular case, 
and small amounts of nitrile rubbers can be used to 
— even conventional phenolic resins. 

\ discussion of preparation and processing of these 
Dlends must be broken down into the type of end appli- 
cation or industry. When these blends are used as ad 
hesives, they may be blended in aqueous media solvent 
solution or as adhesive film: for instance, the resorcinol 
formaldehyde latex type of adhesive for tire cord. Nitrile 
latex is very often blended with phenolic resins in dis- 
persion to produce an adhesive useful for flocking ce- 
ment, wood glues and for other high strength adhesive 
applications. In aqueous blends it is important that the 
phenolic resin be a dispersion rather than a solution be 
cause free alcohols or phenols usually present in’ the 


phenolic solution cause the nitrile latex to coagulate. 
Blends of nitrile latex and phenolic resin are sometimes 
incorporated in wet process addition in paper for lami 
nation into sheet material. 

Solvent solutions for use as adhesives are prepared by 
adding soluble phenolic resins to solutions of nitrile 
rubber compounds. Adhesive film for use in bonding 
automotive brake shoes to bands are prepared by calen 
dering suitable dry, mixed blends of rubber and resin. 
The film has thermoplastic adhesive qualities and strong 
bonds are obtained by curing an assembly under pressure. 

In the rubber industry when phenolic resins are used 
‘o reinforce nitrile rubbers, the resin is added as part 
of the filler in the conventional method of mixing for 
rubber products. The resin produces an uncured rubber 
compound which is rather difficult to manage. It is ther- 
moplastic, very boardy and rather stiff; when it is hot it 
tends to stick and it tends to be rather scorchy. 

When a small amount of nitrile rubber is used to mod- 
ify a phenolic molding compound, the rubber is added 
in the conventional phenolic mixing cycle as a powder 
to the powdered resin and fillers. The resultant powder 
mix is fluxed on a mill for a very short time and then 
granulated. Although these operations are performed 
on conventional machinery for each industry, problems 
are introduced which were at first very troublesome. 
The resulting uncured compound is considerably tougher 
and stronger than the conventional phenolic mix. The 
problem of granulation of this mix is considerably more 
difficult than the granulation of a conventional phenolic 
molding compound. The rubber modified phenolic resin 
molding compound usually cured a little slower than 
the conventional phenolic and in most cases has consid- 
erably more flow. However, because of the unusual 
characteristics of blends of phenolic resins and_ nitrile 
rubbers, difficulties in processing are overcome and such 
blends are in rather wide use. 

Applications of these blends cover such a broad indus 
trial scope that it is impossible to cover them all. Accord- 
ingly, I will only mention a very few. First is the use of 
phenolic resin to modify nitrile rubber in shoe holders 
for a sole cementing machine. This piece made from 
tire cord filled natural rubber compound will completely 
wear out after six weeks of use. The same piece made 
from a phenolic resin modified nitrile rubber will be in 
excellent condition and still serviceable after 1% years 
of wear. 


Highly Modified Phenolic Resins 


I previously mentioned the use of a highly modified 
vhenolic resin to supplement high styrene resins in re- 
inforcement of shoe sole compounds. This resin is useful 
in such compounds because it produces a more rigid, 
less thermoplastic shoe sole which has excellent resistance 
to deformation at a slight sacrifice in flex life. Such a 
shoe sole modified with a combination of phenolic resin 
and high styrene resin is useful on inexpensive women’s 
shoes where inadequate filling is placed between the 
uppers and the mid sole. .\ normal high quality styrene 
resin-reinforced shoe sole will tend to deform in opera- 
tion and show ridges caused by poor shoe manufacture. 
The more rigid phenolic-reinforced sole on the other 
hand will bridge over these ridges and retain a smooth 
surface. 

Adhesives made from nitrile rubbers and phenolic 
resins are useful in a great many applications. They 
adhere well to almost all materials except polyethylene, 
Butyl and natural rubber. They are used for such high 
strength applications as the adhesion of brake bands to 
»rake shoes for automotive brakes and for the adhesion 





of shoe soles to uppers in the manufacture of shoes, and, 
f course, they have a whole wide range of applications 
in between these two extremes. 

Harder molded parts made usually in phenolic mold 
ing plants U@lize relatively small amounts of nitrile rub 
ber to produce products which are hard, yet tough, strong 
and yet not brittle. Parts made from these compounds 
are used for three major reasons: First, thin sheets of 
the material can be cured and parts can be punched from 
the sheets without fracture; second, large and compli 
cated inserts can be molded into a part without danger of 
cracking from thermal expansion or contraction; third, 
high impact strength can be achieved using fillers which 
are normally considered to be of low impact strength in 
‘onventional compounds. 

Thus, a wood tlour or asbestos-loaded nitrile rubber 
phenolic compound would have the impact strength of a 
flock or fabric filled material. This is a decided advan 


iage since larger sized filling materials in phenolic mold 


ing compounds increase the cost and difficulty of molding 
by a great deal; further, cellulosic materials used as fill 
ing for phenolic compounds tend to have relatively poor 
water resistance and correspondingly poor electrical 
properties. The use of mineral filled nitrile rubber modi 
fied phenolic molding compounds permits manufacture 
of parts which have exceptionally good electrical prop 
erties and physical properties. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that these 
blends offer compounding tools to both the rubber com 
pounder and to the phenolic resin compounder. They 
permit the use of phenolic resins in applications where 
conventional phenolic molding compounds could not be 
used, and thus expand the market for both the nitrile 
rubber and the phenolic resins. These blends were cre 
ated because there was a definite need for compounds 
with the physical properties made possible by the blends 
and we are quite sure that future blends will be created 
is the necessity for them develops. 


Blends of Styrene-Acrylonitrile Resins with Rubbers 
By WILLARD DE CAMP CRATER 


Vaugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Hit plastics industry, although far from new, like its 

big brother rubber, is growing up very fast. The Paley 
Report, based on studies made by Standard Oil, Stanford 
Research, the National Production Authority, and others, 
shows a growth rate from 2.4 billion pounds in 1950 
to over 22 billion pounds by 1975 for all plastics. A 
large percentage of this increase ts predicated on the 
present and the development of new resin and rubber 
blends with improved characteristics. 

Styrene monomer, thanks in part to the synthetic rub 


ber industry, is available at a reasonable price. Poly 
styrene has a combination of valuable properties and has 


had a very fast growth rate since 1944. Its deficiencies 
include brittleness and relatively low softening tempera 
ture. To overcome these undesirable properties, other 
monomers such as acrylonitrile, used in the manufacture 
of oil-resistant synthetic rubber, were chosen for copoly 
merization with styrene. These copolymers have found 
commercial use and have better solvent resistance, heat 
distortion and impact than polystyrene. However, these 
polymers lack the toughness on high impact desirable for 
many applications. 

Combinations of stvrene-acrylonitrile resins and buta 
diene-acrylonitrile rubbers provide a marked increase in 
toughness with little sacrifice in hardness and heat dis 
tortion of the unmodified resins. Of the various rubbers 
evaluated with the stvrene-acrylonitrile resin, butadiene 
acrylonitrile has established the desirability of this par 
ticular blend. 

The ratio of nitrile in the resin-rubber and the ratio 
f the resin to rubber in the final mixture are but primary 
variations, and a multitude of secondary variations can 
be imposed on this already flexible system. Although 
the system appears simple, in reality it is complex. To 
obtain both desirable and maximum mechanical char 
icteristics it has been found necessary to tailor make 
the individual resins and rubbers used in the blends. Th 
series of available molding and extrusion compounds 
feature: (1) Toughness and good rigidity, (2) Dimen 
sional stability, (3) Decorativeness and functionality, 
(4) Easy formability, (5) Chemical and strain resist- 
ance, (6) Good electrical properties, (7) Low specific 
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gravity, and (8) Versatility 

lo be more specific, individual blends with high hard 
ness exhibit notched Izod impact strengths of 8 ft. 
ibs./in., with a corresponding value of about 40 ft. 
lbs./in. for the «annotched Charpy impact at room tem 
perature. New relatively hard blends retain toughness 
with virtually no loss down to —40°I. and with only a 
moderate decrease at temperatures down to —60°F. This 
new material seems unique since the impact values over 
the entire temperature range are appreciably higher than 
for other available thermoplastics of equivalent hard 
ness and rigidity. The Izod impact values are between 
6 and 7 ft. lbs./in. from —40° to 9O°F. and are still 
above 4 ft. Ibs./in. at —60°F. 

Since it is not necessary to use monomeric plasticizers 
n the resin-rubber blends, they exhibit excellent dimen 
sional stability at high humidities and at low and high 
temperatures. As would be expected, the resistance to 
oils, fats, chemicals, and gasoline is good. The bursting 
strength frequenily correlated with so-called effective 
tensile strength is superior to many other plastics. This 
combination of properties is extremely useful for such 
end products as pipe handling many types of corrosiv« 
materials, 

One disadvantage is the fact that the blends are opaque 
and cannot be used where transparency is required. How 
ever, a full range of colors can be obtained for most 
applications. 

Preparation of the molding powders based on the 
styrene-acrylonitrile and butadiene-acrylonitrile blends 
has been accomplished in conventional and special mix 
ing equipment. The process may start with latex blend 
ing or coprecipitation. As previously stated, in addition 
to the selection of the proper grades of resin and rubber, 
control of mixing (temperatures, cycles and method of 
addition) is very important to achieve the maximum 
properties of the blends. Impact, for example, can be 
drastically affected by mixing, and years of factory 
experimentation were required to achieve the quality of 
molding powder now sold. 

The blends are processed into numerous products by 
calendering, molding, and extrusion. The fact that these 
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blends do not have a sharp or critical softening point 
in many applications is a distinct advantage. For ex- 
ample, in the processing of large diameter pipe it is 
much easier to control dimensions and the cooling and 
sizing equipment can be simplified. 

Applications for the blends or the plastalloys, as they 
are frequently called, include golf club heads, molded 
helmets, carrying cases, molded cams, gears, pipe, pipe 
fittings, chair parts, door knobs, shower and_ spray 
nozzles, floats, valve parts, machine housings, and small 
machinery parts replacing metals, molded caps, bobbins, 
spools, quills, automotive applications, duct work, and 


foamed parts. 

In summation, thermoplastics obtained from styrene- 
acrylonitrile resin and butadiene-acrylonitrile blends have 
high impact strength combined with good hardness and 
rigidity. The discussion has been limited “to a single 
system which gives a high order of toughness and in- 
cludes a compound with excellent low temperature prop- 
erties, but the same principles should apply to other 
resin-rubber systems. Both suppliers and molders are 
evidencing growing interest in such combinations, which 
promises that future developments in rigid thermoplas- 
tics will include wider use of resin-rubber blends. 


Blends of Styrene-Butadiene Resins with Rubbers—Rigid Compounds 


By C. R. HOLT 


Varbon Corporation, Gary, Ind. 


HE uncompounded styrene-butadiene resins are not 

especially useful as end-product materials. Their 
value is entirely in their use as compounding resins with 
the various rubbers, with the resin used as a modifier and 
reinforcing agent for the rubber, or with the rubber 
used in small amounts to modify the basic properties of 
the resin. This latter type of compound, where the resin 
is 60 or more of the total resin-rubber content, is 
usually rigid or semi-rigid and is the kind of blend which 
will be discussed here. 

The general characteristics of these materials include 
excellent impact strength, high tensile and hardness, 
good electrical properties, low specific gravity, bright 
colors and good low-temperature properties. Practically 
all machining operations, such as sawing, drilling, buffing 
and sanding, can be readily performed. Resistance to 
inorganic chemicals can normally be considered very 
good. The following values are typical: 


Wensile oo. 5: 3000- 6500 
Elongation, % staarg i hsdauk chore 100 ] 
Oe | ne ee ; Ss adie 60- 80 
Impact, notched Izod es 100 10 
UCINC GLAVICY 665 6s ose ceie 1.00- 1.15 
Flexural Strength 6-12000 
Heat Distortion, °F 105-175° F 
Brittle Point, °F. . tn ee) 40 60 


Since these are blends of slightly unsaturated resins 
and somewhat more unsaturated rubbers, they are vul- 
canizable and must be cured to obtain the optimum 
physical characteristics. Cure time and temperature are 
dependent upon the curing ingredients used. Uncured 
blends are of little practical significance. In appearance 
they resemble the cured compound but do not have the 
tensile or flexural strength of the cured stock. 

ach compound is naturally made to fit the require- 
ments of the particular end-use. Physical properties are 
controlled by the type and amount of plasticizer and 
filler, the softening point of the resin, and the sulfur 
content. 

The high styrene resins can be plasticized with a num- 
ber of types of rubber plasticizers, such as certain esters, 
chlorinated materials, coumarone-indene resins, ete., but 
natural and synthetic rubbers are by far the most inter- 
esting. GR-S and the high nitrile rubbers are espe 
cially compatible ; natural rubber and neoprene are also 
very good. GR-I does not seem to be compatible. 

he most outstanding property of these blends is 
their high impact strength. Small amounts of rubber 
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(10 to 20°) give excellent impact strength with only 
minor sacrifices in hardness and other properties. In- 
creasing the elastomer content continues to increase im- 
pact resistance, but gradually lowers hardness, tensile 
and modulus to the point of a leatherlike rather than a 
rigid compound. 

The nature of the rubber used should be considered 
for several factors; the low-temperature brittle point of 
the vulcanized Dlend seems to be dependent upon the 
freeze point of the rubber and is apparently independent 
f the amount of rubber present. 

Polybutadiene is an excellent plasticizing rubber for 
good low-temperature properties although natural rubber 
and GR-S will give brittle points of —40 to —60°F. 
Stocks designed for oil resistance would naturally call 
for neoprene or Buna N as the modifying rubber. Elec- 
trical molding compounds would call for the proper 
grade of GR-S or natural rubber in order to maintain 
the excellent electrical properties of the styrene-buta 
diene resin. 

Reinforcing pigments such as the carbon blacks are 
not generally used, although up to 75 parts of an SRF 
or furnace black will improve tensile and compressive 
strength properties. 

Non-black fillers do not reinforce these blends and 
should be used only for cost reduction or processing 
advantages. For removal of a piece from a hot mold, 
for example, some loading is advisable to reduce shrink- 
age and to facilitate handling. Cotton or cellulose flock, 
long-fiber asbestos and wood flour are good in_ this 
respect. Diatomaceous silica is excellent for loading 
compounds designed for chemical resistance. For reduc 
ing cost, whiting and clay or the soft blacks may be 
used. Practical rigid compounds with an Izod impact 
value of nearly one pound may contain as much as 200 
parts of clay on a 50-50 blend of resin and rubber. 

None of these compounds have a sharp melting point. 
They will soften to a plastic condition at temperatures 
of 130 to 200°F., depending upon the softening point 
of the resin and the sulfur content of the blend. Increas- 
ing sulfur, up to 12 to 15 parts, will increase the hard- 
ness and the heat distortion temperature at the expense 
of impact strength and darker color. Of two stocks 
equal in hardness and modulus, the one higher in resin 
and lower in sulfur will usually have the higher impact 
strength. 

A similar use of high sulfur with blends of styrene- 
butadiene resins and rubbers is in the compounding of 
ebonite or hard rubber. Replacement of part of the 
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rubber with the resin permits the use of less sulfur with 
consequent lighter color, reduced cure time, and increased 
impact resistance and softening point. Thick sections 
can be cured in less time without porosity or blowing. 

It has been mentioned that vulcanization is necessary 
to bring out the full properties of these blends but there 
are several exceptions to this, ie., combinations of 
stvrene-butadiene resin and Neoprene S are very tough 
and will show tensiles as high as 4000 Ibs. per square 
inch in the uncured state. Another modified high styrene 
resin with a high softening point is very compatible with 
the various synthetic rubbers and uncured blends show 
excellent impact strength values with high heat distortion 
temperatures and low brittle points. 

The mixing and processing of these blends is much 
the same as that of conventional curing compounds and 
any conventional rubber equipment can be used. Aver 
age mixing temperature will be 200 to 225°F. to permit 
softening and fluxing of the resin with the rubber. One 
special precaution must be taken in the handling of the 
mixed compound—the uncured stock is usually very hard 
or even brittle and preheating of the stock blanks before 
molding is necessary in most cases. A satisfactory meth 
od for curing in positive or semi-positive molds is to 
granulate the uncured stock and load the mold with a 
weighed charge of granules. 


For calendering sheet blanks, the raw stock can be 
preheated prior to placing it on the warmer mill or the 
granulated compound can be charged directly onto the 
warmer. The calendered stock is then usually plied-up 
in the mold and press polished into sheets for post 
forming operations. 

As mentioned, cured compounds are very flexible when 
hot and must be cooled before they can be handled. 
Larger pieces are best cooled on forms which allow 
dimensions to be accurately maintained. Smaller articles 
can simply be air- or water-cooled. Some types of molded 
items can be cured flat and later reheated and shaped 
over forms. A cured resin-rubber blend is too thermo 
elastic, however, to be remolded into an entirely differ 
ent shape where the stock must flow in the mold. 

Typical applications for these blends include athletic 
and crash helmets which give protection to the wearer, 
are light in weight, colorful, and do not absorb moisture. 
Desk pads and automotive door pads can be made scratch 
resistant and in bright colors. Shipping containers for 
pharmaceuticals are strong and light; pipe-fittings, acid 
containers and vent ducts all illustrate the good chemical 
resistance of these cured blends. 

An appropriate balance of rubber, sulfur and_ filler 
content can usually be made to meet most hardness, 
impact, cost, heat distortion and processing requirements. 


Blends of Styrene-Butadiene Resins with Rubbers—Non-Rigid Compounds 


By HAROLD S. SELL 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


TYRENE-BUTADIENE copolymer resins — have 

gained widespread acceptance as rubber compounding 
ingredients since their first introduction to the trade 
following World War I]. These copolymer resins, con 
raining 8O to 90 styrene in combination with butadiene, 
are hard, clear, brittle resins and of very limited value 
as resins themselves. However, they are compatible 
with natural rubber, GR-S, and nitrile rubbers and im 
part desirable properties to be enumerated later in the 
discussion. They are of limited compatibility and use 
with chloroprene rubbers and incompatible with the 
Butyl rubbers. 

The properties imparted by the incorporation of high 
styrene copolymer resin into rubber are as follows: 
They increase hardness. 

They increase stiffness. 

3. They improve the poor gum properties of synthetic 
polymers; specifically, tensile strength, elongation, and 
tear strength. 

+. They improve abrasion resistance. 

5. They promote good hot tear strength. 

6. They improve the electrical properties of any rub 
ber into which they are incorporated. 

7. They do not materially alter the brittle point of the 
rubber into which they are incorporated. 

8. They are excellent aging materials and their incor 
poration improves the aging of natural rubber. 

In addition to the improvements in physical proper 
ties, they serve several other useful functions in the 
‘compound, Among these are: 

1. They are the lowest specific gravity, non-discolor 
ing and non-staining reinforcing materials available. 

2. They kill the nerve and reduce the shrinkage of the 
batch. 

3. They act as plasticizers and processing aids at 
stock processing temperatures. 


‘, 
2. 
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Incorporation of the resins into the rubber batch 1s 
readily accomplished on conventional rubber equipment. 
Commercial resins have been developed which disperse 
upon direct addition in the Banbury or when incorpo- 
rated directly into the stock on a warm mill. In most 
cases the resin will disperse while the pigment is being 
incorporated into the batch. In some cases, where short, 
cool mixing cycles are desired, some manufacturers find 
it desirable to premasterbatch the resin and rubber on 
hot equipment and use the masterbatch form on a cold 
mull. 

All existing applications for high styrene reinforcing 
resins are based upon one or more of the features im 
parted by the resin, as outlined earlier. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate this point. 

Synthetic leather-type shoe soles consume the greatest 
volume of resin and utilize the largest number of fea 
tures imparted by the resin. Their high hardness, while 
maintaining light color and low specific gravity, the stiff 
‘leatherlike” feel, the high tear, the good abrasion re 
sistance of the soles, and the easy processing character 
istics of the stoc’s are all obtainable by resin reinforce 
ment. 

The wire and cable trade use the resin for its excellent 
electrical properties, GR-S_ reinforcement, and aid in 
rapid, smooth extrusions. 

Flooring manufacturers utilize the resin to maintain 
a high level of hardness, aid processing of the highly 
loaded stocks, and maintain hot tear to minimize tearing 
upon stripping from the mold. 

Manufacturers of molded items use the resin for a 
variety Of reasons from its aid in processing and extrud 
ing preforms to improve tear strength and control spe 
cific gravity. 

Recent work indicates that improved hard rubber can 
be made by obtaining some of the hardness and stiffness 
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from high styrene resin either at the same or reduced 
sulfur levels. The resin addition, because of the dilution 
effect and the inherent unsaturation of the resin, has a 
tremendous suppressing effect on the exothermic sulfur 


reaction, 
High styrene resin can be used as a partial substitution 
for balata in many applications such as golf ball covers. 


There is evidence that high styrene resin assists in 
obtaining uniformity of blow in such articles as inter 
nally blown sponge or soling. 

Applications for the resins in the flexible stock field 
have grown steadily as new ways have been found to 
utilize the unique properties imparted by resin reinforce- 
ment. Their properties challenge investigation. 


Blends of Polyvinyl Chloride with Rubbers 


By WALTER J. SMITH 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


OLYVINYL chloride resins may be compounded and 

fluxed to vield end-products ranging from hard, rigid, 
brittle items to soft, flexible tough ones. The great bulk 
of applications for these resins to date has required 
products with some degree of flexibility and toughness. 
While rubbers can be used in small amounts in rigid 
products, this discussion will deal primarily with the 
modification of polyvinyl chloride into more _ flexible 
items partially or wholly through the addition of elas- 
tomers. 

The acrylonitrile-butadiene copolymers, or N-rubbers, 
are by far the most commonly used elastomers for plas- 
ticizing or softening of polyvinyl chloride polymers and 
‘opolymers. These N-rubbers can be prepared with 
varying amounts of acrylonitrile, with different Mooney 
viscosities, with different modifiers, and in varying physi- 
cal form. All of these variations can have a large bearing 
on the ease of processing of the resin-rubber mixture 
and on the resultant physical properties. 

Polyvinyl chloride may be plasticized exclusively with 
the nitrile rubber, or, as is more common, with a mix- 
ture of the N-rubber and liquid plasticizers. In general, 
N-rubbers with medium acrylonitrile content, in’ the 
range of 30 to 37, are the most useful for plasticiza- 
tion of the vinyl chloride resins. Rubbers with both 
higher and lower acrylonitrile contents, however, are 
compatible with polyvinyl chloride resins and are used 
where they can contribute to specific end properties. 

N-Rubber plasticized vinyl chloride resins are char- 
acterized by excellent retention of flexibility and impact 
resistance after prolonged or repeated contact with oils, 
greases and aliphatic hydrocarbons in general, or pro- 
longed exposures to clevated temperatures. This quality 
of being able to retain flexibility and impact strength 
after exposure to conditions which cause normally plas 
ticized vinyl chloride resins to become stiff and _ brittle 
makes these blends very useful in many troublesome 
applications. 

Among the less desirable characteristics of vinyl chlor- 
ide resin compositions plasticized with nitrile rubbers 
have been the relatively poor resistance to light aging, 
the low plasticizing efficiency of the N-rubber as com- 
pared with the efficiency of most liquid plasticizers, and 
the processing problems which have been encountered. 
Proper stabilization of the vinyl resin and the rubber 
will improve aging and reduce processing problems. 
Use of a liquid plasticizer chosen for its effect on the 
rubber rather than the resin will aid processing of the 
mixture and will give added smoothness of surface to 
calendered or extruded pre ducts. 

Tensile strength of N-rubber and vinyl chloride resin 
blends is usually lower than vinyl chloride resin plasti- 
cized to equivalent hardness with liquid plasticizers such 
as D.O.P. In very flexible calendered sheets, or extruded 
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sections, blocking becomes more of a problem with the 
N-rubber plasticized compositions than with the liquid 
plasticizer mixes. Both of these properties can be im- 
proved, and greater resiliency and abrasion resistance can 
be obtained by vulcanizing the vinyl resin-nitrile rubber 
blend. Mercaptobenzothiazole and benzothiazyl disulfide 
are satisfactory accelerators of vulcanization. Such cured 
stocks are no longer thermoplastic to the point of re- 
working, but they can be postformed into useful articles 
after heating. locking of mixtures containing high 
percentages of nitrile rubber may also be reduced by use 
of lubricants such as Acrawax C or paraffin wax. 

The effect of some variations in preparation of the 
N-rubbers on physical properties of the polyvinyl chlor- 
ide-N-rubber blends may be summarized in a very gen- 
eral way as follows: (1) As the acrylonitrile content 1s 
increased, grease and oil resistance is improved, tensile 
strength increases, processability is easier, product sur- 
face is smoother, low temperature impact is poorer, 
resilience decreases, and blocking is reduced; (2) As 
the Mooney viscosity is increased, processability 1s poor 
er, product surface has a rougher appearance, low tem- 
perature impact is better, and blocking is again reduced. 

In addition to the nitrile rubbers, polyvinyl chloride 
resin compositions have also been modified with other 
rubbers such as GR-S, polyisobutylene, and substituted 
acrylonitrile-butadierfe copolymers. Many interesting 
variations in toughness, hardness, impact resistance, 
abrasion and chemical resistance can be obtained by mod- 
ification of polyv:nyl chloride polymers and copolymers 
with these individual rubbers or with combinations 
thereof. 

Polyvinyl chloride and rubber mixtures are generally 
prepared by one of the following methods: 

1. In one method, a pre-blend of the vinyl chloride 
resin, stabilizer, lubricant, fillers, liquid plasticizers, and 
color is made and fluxed on a hot mill (270 to 350°F ) 
or in a Banbury mixer (280 to 340°F). The rubber ts 
then added to the tluxed resin blend. 

2. In a second method, the rubber is pre-masticated 
on a cold or hot mill, or in a Banbury mixer before 
being added to the vinyl resin blend as above. 

3. Ina third method, the rubber is pre-masticated on a 
cold mill and the vinyl resin and other compounding 
ingredients are added to the rubber as a filler while 
milling. The batch is later fluxed on a hot mill or in a 
Banbury. 

4. In another method, the rubber is pre-masticated in 
the Banbury mixer and the vinyl resin pre-blend or 
individual ingredients are added thereto. The whole 
batch is fluxed at temperatures of 270 to 350°F. 

5. In still another method, a powdered, or fine crumb, 
form of the rubber is preblended with the vinyl chloride 
resin and other compounding ingredients in a ribbon 
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blender or other type premixer. The batch is subse 
quently fluxed on a hot mill or in a Banbury mixer. 


6. In the final method, a homogeneous mixture of the 


rubber and resin is prepared by co-coagulation or co- 
precipitation of blended latices or slurries of each. Other 
compounding ingredients are added to the resultant blend 
on either a hot or cold mill, or in a Banbury mixer. 

The method of preparation to be used depends on 
the rubber content of the final stock, the permissible mix- 
ing time, the ease of processing required, and the de 
sired smoothness of surface of the finished product. 

Where the rubber is only a minor portion of the total 
mix, the compound is usually mixed in the same fashion 
as an ordinary vinyl chloride resin stock, but pre-masti 
cation of the rubber will result in easier processing and 
a smoother surfaced finished item. 

Where the rubber accounts for a substantial part of 
the total mix, good processing and a smooth surfaced 
finished product are obtained by intimate mixing of 
the vinyl chloride resin and the rubber prior to fluxing 
of the blend. This is most satisfactorily accomplished 
by the co-coagulation or co-precipitation method. Nervi 
N-rubbers, which is particularly noticeable in 
mill mixing, is thus largely eliminated. 


ness of 


Another method of impreving processing and surface 


appearance of vinyl chloride resin and N-rubber prod- 
ucts 1s to break down the rubber on a cold mill in con 
junction with the addition of approximately an equal 
amount of calcined clay. Still another method is the hot 
milling or Banburving of the rubber to the point where 
its Mooney viscosity has reached the second minimum. 
This latter result can also be duplicated by special polym 
erization techniques through which the N-rubber is 
partially cross-linked with divinyl benzene. 

[t is always necessary to flux the vinyl resin, at some 
point in the process, to obtain its maximum contribution 
to the properties of the mixture. This is done by raising 
the mix to a temperature of from 270 to 360°F., depend 
ing upon the type of vinyl chloride resin and the par 
ticular compound used. 

Calendering of polvviny! chloride-rubber blends is 
carried out in essentially the same way as straight poly 
vinyl chloride-liquid plasticizer compositions. The suc 
cess of the calendering operation and the appearance of 
the finished sheet or film depend very much on_ the 
processability of the rubber, particularly as the percent- 
age of rubber in the mixture is increased. Choice of 
Mooney value, acrylonitrile content, and physical form 
should be such as to give minimum nerve and graininess 
under the conditions of processing required to obtain 
ihe desired physical properties. 

Strength properties of vinyl chloride and N-rubber 
blends are primarily dependent on the degree of fusion 
of the vinyl chloride resin. Higher milling and calender 


ing temperatures (up to 360°F.) will result in better 
tensile strength, provided both the vinyl chloride resin 
and the N-rubber are adequately heat stabilized. Agerite 
Stalite, Deenax, and Ionol are useful stabilizers for re 
tarding oxidation of the rubber during processing, while 
a variety of lead compounds, the barium, cadmium lau 
rate-epoxy resin combinations, and some tin compounds 
will prevent heat decomposition of the vinyl. 
Processors of films of .010-inch and thinner must take 
special precautions in calendering vinyl chloride-N-rub 
ber blends. At such small roll openings, and at process 
ing speeds usually used for thin films, the heat build-up 
in the calender banks is much greater in stocks with high 
rubber content than with liquid plasticized compositions 
4 similar flexibility. Double, or even triple, the normal 
quantities of the most effective vinyl chloride resin heat 
stabilizers may be required. Added amounts of lubricant 
may also be required to obtain smooth and even releas¢ 
from the calender rolls, as well as to avoid blocking in 
the roll of finished film after storage. These problems 
are less troublesome with heavier gauge films and sheet 
ings, and as the rubber content of the stock decreases. 
extruders of polyvinyl chloride resin and = rubber 
blends have a choice of feeding a fluxed resin compound 
or a compounded rubber to the extruder. The type of 
pre-mixing equipment available usually determines this 
choice, although it is desirable to provide as little heat 
history as possible for both resin and rubber prior to the 
extrusion. In either case, the extrusion temperatures 
must be such as to completely flux the vinyl chloride resin 
if optimum physical properties are desired. Tempera 
tures of from 300° to 360°F. are usually adequate. 
Polyvinyl chloride resin and N-rubber blends have 
also been made into very thin cast films which can be 
cured during the drying operation. Such films are very 
interesting as packaging materials, having excellent 
grease and oil resistance, good clarity, high tear and 
tensile strength, and, with suitable compounding, good 
resistance to moisture vapor transmission. Complete 
solubility of the rubber in the resin solvents is necessary 
for best results from such mixtures, as well as some of 
the other characteristics which are needed for an N 
rubber that will calender well with vinyl chloride resin 
Polyvinyl chloride resin and N-rubber blends are used 
in the following applications: (1) Jacket insulation on 
coaxial cable over polyethylene primary insulation, (2) 
\s primary insulation on low voltage appliance wires, 
(3) Upholstery sheeting, (4) Extruded shoe welting and 
shoe uppers, (5) Thermoplastic tubing for beverages, 
gasoline, oil, solvents, and industrial chemicals, (6) 
Hospital sheeting and industrial aprons, (7) Packaging 
films, (8) Camera case coverings, motorcycle seat coy 
ers, and binocular containers, (9) Cured compounds for 
printing roll covers, gaskets, valve disks, ete. 


Resin-Rubber Rigid Blends—A Summary 


By ANTHONY J. URBANIC 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


HEN small portions of a specified rubber are added 
to a resin, we obtain certain advantages as well as 
other changes that may be regarded as disadvantages. 
The usual, and of course, important advantage of adding 
a rubber to a resin is an improvement in toughness—the 
impact strength is raised both at room temperature and 
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below. The rubber increases the flexibility and elonga 
tion of the resin so that a sudden force on the plastic is 
more easily dissipated without fracture. Most often 
twenty or more parts of rubber must be added to a brit- 
tle resin to get the desired degree of useful toughness, 
and the more rubber that is added the greater is the im- 
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provement. Other advantages which are minor, but im- 
portant at times, are the improvement in the hot tear 
strength and the lowering of the processing tempera- 
ture. The former is important in both extrusion and 
calendering. Much difficulty is experienced with syn- 
chronizing take-off equipment with an extruder or cal- 
ender with a poor hot tear strength material. The lower- 
ing of the processing temperature may be important if 
the resin tends to decompose or to depolymerize ; other- 
wise, some porosity in the finished product may be had. 

On the other hand, certain disadvantages result from 
the addition of the rubber portion. It is a give and take 
proposition. You just don’t get anything for nothing. 
The heat distortion, hardness, and tensile strength are 
usually lowered, the amount increasing with an increase 
of rubber content. Likewise, the processing conditions 
are altered as the resulting blend has usually poorer flow 
properties than the resin itself. For instance, an injec- 
tion pressure of 18,000 psi is needed for a rubber modi- 
fied styrene blend on the market today, whereas 12,000 
psi would be satisfactory for the resin itself. These 
poorer flow properties usually lead to longer injection 
cycles or to slower extrusion speeds. The weathering 
properties of the blend are also usually inferior to that of 
the resin and great care should be exercised in testing 
this property, especially the correlation of crazing and 
impact strength with time of weathering. (This is espe- 
cially so if an outdoor end use for the blend is contem- 
plated.) The staining brought about by the antioxidant 
present in the blend should also be checked. It may be 
said that an antioxidant which appears adequate for the 
rubber itself may not be satisfactory for the blend. This 
is so because higher processing temperatures are required 
for the latter. 

Shrinkage of resin-rubber blends may also be differ- 
ent than for the resin itself, e.g., plain phenolic has a 
shrinkage of 0.008 inch/inch, whereas rubber phenolic 
blend has a shrinkage of 0.010 inch/inch. Thus, molds 
designed for the former, especially if close dimensional 
tolerances are wanted, cannot be used. Of course, the 
solvent resistance of a resin is also altered by incorpora- 
tion of a rubber. Some of the drawbacks of resin-rubber 
blends mentioned above have been corrected, at least for 
certain blends. For instance, by replacing the usual com- 
mercial nitrile rubber with a high Mooney, very tight 
gel type in a styrene-acrylonitrile blend, the flow prop- 
erties can be improved. Instead of a rough sheet off the 
calender, a smooth one is obtained by the modification. 

What do we know about the rubber portion that forms 
a satisfactory resin-rubber rigid blend—will any rubber 
do or is the composition important? Yes, the composition 
is important. We know that a certain amount of com- 
patibility must exist between the two phases to get a 
satisfactory product. For instance, GR-S has not been 
successfully combined with a standard type phenolic be- 
cause of lack of compatibility. Therefore, nitrile rubbers 
are used with these standard phenolics because they are 
more compatible. On the other hand, a rubber that is too 
compatible may also be undesirable because of the 
marked effect on the heat distortion. 

It may be honestly said that the art of resin-rubber 
blends is advancing more rapidly than the theory. For 
instance, even the necessity of the rubber portion in a 
blend has been questioned. Some results that have been 
reported lately seem to indicate that the toughness of a 
resin may also be improved by the addition of another 
resin. For instance, polyamide and polyvinyl acetate 
resins have been successfully mixed with epoxy resins 
to decrease the brittleness of the latter (so it is reported). 
Also, a recent patent tells of the improvement of low 
temperature impact strength of polyvinyl chloride with 
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the addition of a styrene vinyl cyanide copolymer. How- 
ever, it is the author’s opinion that only a small improve- 
ment in toughness results on adding a resin as compared 
to the improvement in adding a rubber to a resin. 

The author was asked to make a few comments on 
other resin-rubber blends not mentioned so far but which 
appear to have promising potential importance or which 
have been reported. Some of these follow : 

Epon-Thiokol Systems: All of us know the excellent 
adhesive property of epons for adhering either polyester 
laminates to themselves, metal to metal or other rigid 
materials to themselves. However, these epons have been 
too brittle for adhering more flexible types of products. 
And the toughness of the epon bond has been improved 
by incorporation of a Thiokol rubber, specifically Thiokol 
LP-2. Twenty-five parts of the latter toughens the ad- 
hesive considerably. 

Tsobutylene-Styrene Copolymer Mixtures: These svs- 
tems are analogous to the butadiene-styrene systems dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Holt and Sell. The resins are high 
styrene-low isobutylene copolymers and the rubbers high 
isobutylene-low styrene copolymers. Because these svs- 
tems are saturated they have better aging properties than 
their counterpart, the styrene-butadiene type. 

Neoprene-New Styrene Blends: These blends give a 
tough, high heat distortion material which has a high 
impact resistance at as low as —20°C. These blends 
are not cured which of course is an advantage in the 
elimination of curing cycles and in the disposition of 
cured scrap. 

Ethyl Cellulose-Rubber Blends: With natural rubber, 
10 parts of ethyl cellulose gives a softer composition 
at the milling temperature and gives an increased elonga- 
tion at break. With GR-S, ten parts of ethyl cellulose 
gives better dimensi al stability and increased _resist- 
ance to flex cut gre in. 

The most important methods of preparing resin-rubber 
rigid mixtures are as follows: 

1. Banbury: The best method of mixing is in a Ban- 
bury especially if the resin tends to flow readily at the 
mixing temperature, e.g., phenolics. 

2. Mill Mixing: This method is used but has certain 
limitations including cost. 

3. Latex Mixing followed by Coagulation or Spray 
Drying: This method, of course, insures that the two 
phases are intimately mixed. 

4. Ribbon Blending of Powdered Resin and Powdered 
Rubber: This method is limited now because of the 
problem of preparing suitable powdered rubbers eco- 
nomically. Also, it would be desirable to get powdered 
rubbers that can be easily vulcanized. 

5. Ribbon Blending of Powdered Resin and Liquid 
Rubber: This method is also limited because of the 
difficulty of preparing liquid rubbers economically. 

Other methods may be mentioned, such as the incor- 
poration of rubber during polymerization or the in- 
corporation of chopped rubber with the resin in the ex- 
truder. 

In the past, the preparation of these blends has been 
done by their promoters, the raw material suppliers. 
However, as this field of resin-rubber rigid blends will 
expand, and it definitely will, the blending will be taken 
over by many of the fabricators themselves, especially 
the larger ones who will formulate their own blends in 
the same manner that they now formulate their own 
recipes. It is at this time when we shall see the greatest 
expansion of rubber-resin blends—a time when we shall 
see the further merging of rubber and plastic industries 
and a time when we shall see a further impact of this 
great combine on the automotive, appliance, machinery, 
and other industries. 
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Questions and Answers 


Question—How does high styrene resin reinforce- 
ment compare with reinforcement with carbon 
black? 


Answered by Mr. Sell: High styrene resin rein- 
forcement compares most favorably with the SRF 
type black so far as hardness is concerned. In GR-S, 
both improve tensile and tear strength, but carbon 
black gives better resilience. High styrene resin 
cannot compete with carbon black on a straight re- 
inforcement basis, but it can be used to augment 
carbon black where easier processing and flow is de- 
sired. High styrene resin reinforcement is generally 
used in non-black compounds. 


Question—What are the aging characteristics of the 
styrene-butadiene resin and rubber blends? Is sur- 
face crazing a problem with rubber-resin blends? 


Answered by Mr. Holt: Cured blends of high sty- 
rene resin and rubber can usually be considered to 
have very good aging properties. Normally, the rub- 
ber is replaced with the resin and since the resin, be 
cause of its lower unsaturation, has very good aging 
properties in its own right, the over-all aging char- 
acteristics of the blend are improved. Uncured 
blends on the other hand must be well protected with 
antioxidant and anti-checking wax. These blends 
tend to craze and veneer on weather aging especially. 


Should accelerators and age resistors be 


Question 
If used, what types 


used in rubber-resin blends? 
are most satisfactory? 


Answered by Mr. Sell: Many of the rubber-resin 
blends are recommended for use uncured and conse 
quently do not require acceleration. The styrene 
butadiene resin types however are generally 
vulcanized, and because of their similarity to GR-S 
in composition the normal GR-S type accelerations 
are applicable. It must be kept in mind that these 
resins contain unsaturation from the butadiene, which 
must be compensated for in the acceleration of the 
compound. Most commercially available styrene 
butadiene reinforcing resins can be treated as con 
taining about 20% the unsaturation of regular GR-S. 

Most commercial resins and rubbers contain an 
tioxidants to protect them during the drying oper- 
ations and which may be adequate to protect the 
rubber-resin blend. The need for additional antioxi 
dant and the type to be used will largely depend upon 
the service the blend will be subjected to and the 
color of the finished article. In general, it is the 
rubber component which must be protected, and to 
answer the question without going into the details 
of all the different types of antioxidants I would 
suggest that antioxidants used to protect rubber un- 
der the various service conditions be used as a guide 
in protecting the resin-rubber blends. 


used 


Question—Can good color stability be obtained in 
rubber-resin blends? 
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Answered by Mr. Holt: In the high styrene resin 
rubber blends, color stability is usually no problem. 
The major factor, as in straight rubber compound 
ing, is the discoloring effect of the antioxidant, and 
blends containing the best of the non-discoloring an- 
tioxidants are very resistant to light discoloration. 
The tendency of a blend to discolor from other causes 
depends on the over-all compounding of the material. 


Question—Is it necessary to adjust cures in resin re- 
inforced stocks due to the unsaturated butadiene 
portion of the resin? If so, how much? 


Answered by Mr. Sell: li any quantity of styrene- 
butadiene resin is used, the unsaturation of the resin 
must be compensated for in the compound. As stated 
in reply to an earlier question, commercial high sty- 
rene reinforcing resins have about 20% the unsatura- 
tion of an equal quantity of GR-S. 


Question—Comparing equal parts by weight, what 
resin is the most effective for blending with na- 
tural rubber to give a “hard rubber” stock? 


Answered by Mr. Holt: The most suitable resins for 
hardening rubber compounds are the high styrenes 
and the phenolics. Due to the fact that phenolics 
cannot usually be considered compatible with natural 
rubber, and because of the lower specific gravity of 
the high styrene resins, on a weight for weight basis, 
the styrene resins are more efficient than the 
phenolics for this purpose. Cyclized rubber would 
very probably give about the same results as the 
high stvrene resins. 


Question—\V hat, if any, is the difference in the final 
product between adding a resin to the rubber or 
vice versa’ What is the reason for this difference 


(if any 


Answered by Mr. Holt: In the case of high styrene 


resins, we see very little difference. In adding a rub- 
ber to the resin, the procedure is substantially longer 
and the rubber has a greater chance of being over 
milled, with the possibility of lowered modulus and 
hardness. The difference can normally be considered 
minor, however. 


Answered by Mr. Sell: So far as the high styrene re- 
inforcing resins are concerned, we have found no dif 
ference in the physical character of the batch or its 
physical properties, provided the mixing is carried 
to complete dispersion. There is a danger when admix- 
ing the resin into the rubber of stopping short of 
complete dispersion, in which case the hardness and 
stiffness are obtained but the flexural properties are 
reduced. This is particularly true of resin-reinforced 
shoe soles where flex life suffers markedly. This 
danger is not present in admixing the rubber into 
the resin because too rapid addition of the rubber to 
the resin will chill the batch and crumble it from the 
mill before poor dispersion can result. I would sug- 
gest to the questioner, if he is mixing resin into rub- 
ber and has some question about ultimate dispersion, 





that he sample a batch at different times of mixing 
and prepare test sheets. He will find that at some 
point in the milling the properties will attain fairly 
constant values. This is his optimum milling time. 


Question—Durez 13355 disperses very easily and 
does a good job hardening GR-S with good reten- 
tion of elongation and tensile in black stocks. Do 
you feel that high stvrene resins can do the same 
or better without increasing price of stock? Any 
other comments? 


Answered by Mr. Holt: It has been our experience 
that high styrene resins give higher tensile and modu- 
lus in GR-S stocks at about the same hardness and 
elongation. On a pound-volume basis, the Durez 
resin is slightly less expensive and so on an efficiency 
basis I am sure that a high styrene resin will do 
everything that the other material will. It is diffi- 
cult to make a blanket statement—each type of ma- 
terial has its own advantages and disadvantages and 
the choice is usually dictated by the end-use of each 
particular compound. 


Question—What additional power requirements are 
needed to warm up resin-rubber blends over 
straight rubber compounds? 


Answered by Mr. Holt: \Vith rubber-high styrene 
resin blends, the difference in peak load for a Shore 
A 90 to 95 stock might be 206 over the same com- 
pound not containing the resin. The non-resin com- 
pound would of course not have the same hardness 
or modulus when cured. In comparing two stocks 
of equal hardness and stiffness, one reinforced with 
resin and the other being loaded with fillers, the peak 
power-demand of both is fairly close. As the resin 
reinforced compound warms up, however, the power 
demand falls off due to the plasticizing effect of the 
resin. The loaded stock on the other hand shows 
only a slight drop in power demand. 


Question—\Wohat are the recommended mixing tem- 
peratures for best properties of butadiene-styrene 
and acrylonitrile-stvrene resins in rubbers? 


Answered by Mr. Crater: The mixing temperature 
and method of addition, to achieve the best mechan- 
ical characteristics of any thermoplastic or thermo- 
setting material, are very important. If, for example, 
a blend of butadiene-acrylonitrile and vinyl resins is 
mixed at too low a temperature, such as 200° F., the 
vinyl resin does not go in solution and merely acts as 
a filler. The mixing temperature is predicated on the 
molecular weight of the individual resin and rubbers 
used in the blend, and in the foregoing example, 
temperatures in excess of 300°F. are generally re- 
quired. Acrylonitrile-stvrene resins are generally 
mixed with nitrile rubbers at temperatures between 
330°F. and 370°F. 


Question—In a phenolic resin-polymer blend do you 
have any suggestions for cross-linking the resin 
and curing the rubber in separate stages or at dif- 


ferent temperatures? 
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Answered by Mr. Bascom: In my opinion, it would 
be extremely difficult to develop a blend in which the 
resin was cross-linked or cured at a different time or 
temperature than the curing of the rubber in the 
blend. Several factors would influence such an at- 
tempt. The major one would be the fact that the 
“hexa” used in curing the resin acts as an activator 
for the rubber phase. There is even a_ possibility 
that the more desirable properties that are obtained 
from blends of phenolic resins and rubbers depend 
on mutual curing ability. Certainly this is true in 
the use of phenolic resin or phenolic resin-rubber 
blends as adhesives for nitrile rubbers. If the cur- 
ing systems of the adhesive and the rubber are not 
at about the same rate and at about the same tem- 
perature, very poor adhesion results. 


Question—\\ hy is it that cures are adversely affected 
when a phenolic resin is added to a rubber com- 
pound ? 


Answered by Mr. Bascom: When phenolic resins 
are added to nitrile rubber compounds, most of the 
time the cures are accelerated so that the compounds 
are quite scorchy. I can only conclude that this ques- 
tion referred to the addition of either phenolic resins 
which are not compatible to nitrile rubbers or to 
other rubbers in which there is no compatibility. In 
this case, the phenolic resin acts as a very coarse 
and very poor filler for the compound and would 
contribute nothing to the end results other than a 
degree of mushiness. 


Question—Frequently blends of acrylonitrile poly 
mers and phenolic resins are inclined to be scorchy. 
Is it possible to improve this characteristic by the 
use of retarders which are normally effective in 
rubber stocks, or are there other materials which 
might be used to improve scorch 7 


Answered by Mr. Bascom: There is no doubt that 
blends of nitrile rubbers and phenolic resins are quite 


scorchy. While I do not know of any retarders that 
effectively prevent this scorchiness, it is possible to 
obtain from the resin manufacturers resins which are 
compatible with nitrile rubbers that contain either 
no “hexa” or half as much “hexa” as in the normally 
used phenolic resins. Thus, the resins which have 
little or no “hexa” in them are considerably less 
scorchy and make compounds which are consider- 
ably less scorchy than the regularly used resin. How- 
ever, the absence of “hexa” from the compound cer 
tainly does not make as good a stock as if the “hexa” 
were present; therefore, my best solution to this 
problem is the use of phenolic molding techniques 
in order to handle such blends rather than rubber 
processing techniques. That is, | would make a com- 
pound, mix it in whatever way one desired, sheet it 
out as thin as possible and then granulate the com- 
pound. This granulated compound can then be 
molded in the same way that the phenolic molding 
compounds are molded. This method avoids putting 
a great deal of heat history into the phenolic and 
means that the compounds can be handled without 
any difficulty. 
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Question—\Vhat are the governing factors of com- 
patibility when it is desired to blend phenolic 
resins with straight PVC resins when: (1) plasti 
cizer content (TCI) is low (ca. 5-10 phr), (2) 
plasticizer content (TCI) is high (ca. 60-80 phr), 
(3) plasticizer content is comprised of polymeric 
and D.O.P. and quantity is average (ca. 20-40 phr) ? 


Answered by Mr. Bascom: VVC resins and phenolic 
resins have approximately the same compatibility 
characteristics as do nitrile rubbers and phenolic 
resins. This inherent factor of compatibility is not 
particularly influenced by the plasticizer content al 
though generally a liquid ester type plasticizer is not 
very good in a phenolic system. Therefore, a 
polymeric or a rubber type plasticizer would be pre 
ferred in such a blend. A very serious limiting fac 
tor in the usefulness of P?\VC-phenolic blends is the 
fact that phenolic resins normally cure with the evo 
lution of gas both from the decomposition of the 
“hexa’ and from the water formed during the con 
densation reaction between the formaldehyde and the 
phenolic. This gas formed during cure means that 
the blend is very difficult to cure in open air or 
steam. However, such blends can readily be cured 
in presses or closed molds 


Question—The companies manufacturing phenolic 
resins have materials which are claimed to be very 
compatible with GR-S and natural rubber. Can 
vou give us any information on the compound 
ing and processing problems with these blends 
and the extent to which they are finding usage in 
the industry ? 


Answered by Mr. Bascom: Certain phenolic resins 
are compatible with GR-S and natural rubber in that 
they cure together without interfering with the cure 
of either component. However, when these resins 
are used in shoe sole compounding they contribute 
only to the hardness of the compound and have an 
adverse effect on flex life. Accordingly, it is my im 
pression that these are used in combination with high 
stvrene resins for reinforcement of shoe soles and 
are rarely used to an extent larger than 50% of the 
total resin reinforcement. T believe also that such 
combination resin reinforcement systems are used 
only in inexpensive or cheap shoe soles. 


Question—Does the use of nitrile rubber always re- 
duce the tensile strength of PVC compositions ? 


Answered by Mr. Smith: We have not found, in any 
of our work, that the addition of nitrile rubber will 
result in an increase in tensile strength over what is 
obtainable by plasticizing the vinyl chloride resin 
with liquid plasticizers to equivalent flexibility. It is 
possible, however, to maintain or only slightly re 
duce tensile strength by making certain the mixture 
is completely fluxed at a high enough temperature to 
provide optimum fusion of the vinyl. On this basis, 
up to 40 parts of nitrile rubber can be added to the 
vinvl chloride composition, with proper adjustment 
of liquid plasticizer for final flexibility, without an ap- 
preciable effect on the tensile strength of the mixture. 


Question—Is it possible to obtain knotty tear with 


PVC compounds? 
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Answered by Mr. Smith: Ii this gentleman means by 
knotty tear the tendency for a tear to show a char 
acter of intermittent resistance and non-resistance, | 
would say that it is difficult to obtain any other kind 
of a tear with PVC and nitrile rubber blends. Only 
the most intimate and most thorough mixing of the 
vinyl chloride and nitrile rubber will give a smooth 
tear. Incomplete breakdown of the rubber before 
being added to the vinyl or addition of the rubber 
after the vinyl is fluxed will generally result in a 
marked knotty tear. One way of obtaining a smooth 
tear is to co-coagulate and co-precipitate the rubber 
Proper subsequent processing will usually 
produce a sheet with a smooth tear. \ knotty tear 
can be obtained with a non-rubber PVC film) or 
sheeting by using high filler loadings or by use of 
moderate to high amounts of solid plasticizers. 


latices. 


Question—How does the cost of nitrile rubber com 


pare with the cost of suitable liquid plasticizers? 


Answered by Mr. Smith: Cost is only one of the rea 
sons why nitrile rubbers have not had more wide 
spread application as plasticizers for vinyl chloride 
resin. The most compatible of the N rubbers, with 
the higher acrylonitrile contents, are about 5&e¢ per 
Ib., while the lower acrylonitrile content rubbers are 
in the neighborhood of 50c per Ib. This compares 
with DOP currently selling at 35¢ per Ib. However, 
to achieve the resistance to oils and aliphatic hy 
drocarbons and the retention of flexibility upon pro 
longed heat exposure required for some vinyl chlor 
ide applications it is necessary to use either polymerik 
plasticizers or N rubbers. The polymeric plasticiz 
ers which are most effective cost from 68 to &85c per 
Ib. and some are only slightly more efficient in pro 
ducing flexibility than the N rubber. Processing 
difficulties and light stability rather than cost are the 
major factors dictating use of liquid polymeric plasti 
cizers in preference to the N rubbers. 


Question—\Vhat combinations of vinyls and other 
resins can be used for the manufacture of garden 


hose 


Answered by Mr. Crater: Combinations of — vinyl 
resins and nitrile rubbers are excellent compounds 
for subsequent extrusion into garden hose, wire and 
‘able coverings, and for numerous other applications. 
These combinations can be further plasticized with 
either monomeric or polymeric type plasticizer. For 
specific applications, much higher loadings can be 
used in the vinyl nitrile blends than with compounds 
based on a mixture of vinyl resin and plasticizer only. 
Despite the cost of the rubber, low cost stocks are 


j ssible. 


Question—\Vhat heat stabilizers are suggested for 
blends of nitrile rubber and PVC, both lead type 
and lead-free type? 


Answered by Mr. Smith: Lead stabilizers such as 
Dyphos and Dythal, lead silicate and lead stearate 
can be satisfactorily used. Non-lead_ stabilization 
which is suitable includes the cadmium-barium mix- 
tures such as Argus Chemical’s Mark XI, Ferro 1820 
and Harshaw’s 2V4 and IV3 coupled with suitable 
chelating agents such as Argus Chemical’s Mark XX, 
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Ferro 903, Advance Chemical’s CH-20 or Harshaw’s 
7V1. Addition of stabilizing plasticizers like Para- 
plex G-60 or G-62 also aids heat stability of these 
blends and is particularly useful with the cadmium- 
barium combinations. A straight cadmium stabilizer 
such as Firestone’s ST-100 will also do a good job 
of heat stabilization for such blends. The tin stabiliz- 
ers which have appeared to be most useful include 
Metal and Thermit’s RS-20 and their Thermolite 99. 
The rubber should also be stabilized with suitable 
antioxidants. Deenax, Wingstay S, Ionol, and Ager- 
ite Stalite are commonly used. 


Question—What light (U.V.) stabilizers are used? 


Answered by Mr. Smith: We do not know of any 
way to achieve light stability, as measured by color 
fastness, in vinyl chloride-nitrile rubber blends which 
is equivalent to the light stability of vinyl chloride 
plasticized with liquid plasticizers such as DOP. 
Lead stabilizers such as Normasal and Dyphos will 
aid light stability of the vinyl portion of the mix. 
Generally, the non-lead heat stabilizers such as the 
barium-cadmium, straight cadmium, or tin com- 
pounds, if used in quantities slightly greater than 
minimum requirements for heat stabilization, will 
add to light stabilitv. Some further improvement in 
light stability can be obtained by use of tin stabilizers, 
such as dibutyl tin dilaurate, or Vanstay L. Both 
heat and light aging of the rubber in the mixture are 
aided by addition of antioxidants such as Agerite 
Stalite, Deenax, Ionol, and Wingstay S. In general, 
substituted high boiling phenols are useful in this 
regard. 


Question—How do blends of nitrile rubber and PVC 
compare in heat stability characteristics as com- 
pared to 100° PVC during processing? 


Answered by Mr. Smith: In comparing the heat sta- 
bility characteristics of one vinyl chloride resin com- 
position with another we usually note both the 
stiffening effect of the heat exposure and the color 
change. In oven exposures, vinyl chloride-nitrile 
rubber blends show more color change than vinyl 
chloride plasticized with straight liquid plasticizers 
such as DOP but they do not stiffen as much. This 
color change is accentuated during processing be- 
cause of the added frictional heat build-up in the ni- 
trile rubber compositions. 


Question—\V hat are the economics of using the rigid 
thermoplastic resin-rubber blends in comparison 
with other thermoplastics? Can soft vinyl nitrile 
blends compete with other rubber compounds? 


Answered by Mr. Crater: Prior to considering price, 
the end-use requirements must be considered and the 
proper material chosen to do the job at the most 
economical price. In addition to the price of the 
molding powder, its gravity, and also the possibility 
of re-engineering the part to possibly use less mate- 
rial, must be considered. The hard thermoplastic 
butadiene-acrylonitrile and  styrene-acrylonitrile 
blends in molding powder form are sold for approxi- 
mately 58 to 65 cents per pound—gravity approxi- 
mately 1.05. For specific applications such as pipe, 
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other materials such as polyethylene and the styrene 
copolymer molding powders are less expensive in 
raw material form. In general, the resin-rubber 
blends have a lower pound volume cost than the 
cellulosic materials used for this same application. 
The mechanical advantages of the resin-rubber blends 
such as higher bursting strength or effective tensile 
strength often allows the use of thinner wall pipe, 
thus making it more economical than many materials 
for specific applications. 

In the past two years several rubber parts have 
been replaced with vinyl or thermoplastic resin- 
rubber blends. Since the raw material cost of the 
thermoplastics is generally considerably higher than 
either virgin or reclaimed rubber stocks, processing, 
labor involved, and re-engineering of the part is neces- 
sary to achieve lower cost. An example of this is an 
injection molded vinyl arm rest covering used by one 
of the automotive companies about two vears ago. 
Since the part could be manufactured at higher 
speeds with less labor and had been engineered to 
use less material it was more than competitive with 
its rubber counterpart. 


Question—W hat applications do rubber-resin blends 
have in tire compounding? 


Answered by Dr. Urbanic: They are utilized for ob- 
taining superior adhesion between rubber and either 
rayon or nylon cord in tire building. The specific 
materials are a mixture of resorcinol-formaldehyde 
resin and a vinyl pyridine rubber usually applied to 
the cord from a latex mixture. 


Answered by Mr. Sell: The thermoplastic nature of 
most of the resins (excluding the phenolics) limits 
their use in tire compounding. Even in the cured 
blends, where thermoplasticity is reduced, the poorer 
resilience of the resin-rubber compound as compared 
to the rubber-black compound rules out its use. 


Question—Please discuss the hysteresis character- 
istics of rubber-resin blends in comparison to 
Hevea and GR-S. 


Answered by Mr. Holt: It is assumed that blends of 
a somewhat rubbery or resilient nature are meant. 
Practically all rubber-resin blends are characterized 
by high hardness and modulus and any deforming 
force must be of a fairly high order. Reinforcing 
resins can be considered more plastic than elastic 
and when deformed tend to hold to the deformed 
shape. Consequently, a blend high in resin content 
when subjected to a large force will take a perma- 
nent set. In short, hysteresis is high. In consider- 
ing high styrene resins, for example against phenolics, 
the former vulcanize to a thermoelastic condition 
whereas the thermosetting phenolics are completely 
rigid at all temperatures. A vulcanized blend of 
high styrene resin and rubber starts out initially with 
high hysteresis. As the compound temperature in- 
creases, the hardness and modulus decrease and the 
hysteresis characteristics improve. In other words, 
the resin phase “unfreezes” and allows the more 
elastic rubber phase to become more evident. It is 
extremely rare that a resin-reinforced compound will 
be considered for a dynamic application, 
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Question—Are any limitations on usage imposed by 
the thermoplastic nature of the resins? 


Answered by Mr. Sell: Definite limitations on usage 
of rubber-resin blends are imposed by the thermo- 
plastic nature of the resin. These blends cannot be 
used at temperatures above the softening point of 
the blend without serious distortion of the part. This 
is true regardless of whether the blend is vulcanized 
or unvulcanized. It should be recognized that while 
the thermoplasticity is treated as a limitation and 
disadvantage in the above instance, it is the basis 
upon which the rapidly growing “post forming” type 
of operation is built. 


Question—What types of mold lubricants are most 
effective for resin-GR-S blends? 


Answered by Mr. Sell: The addition of resin to rub- 
ber, particularly in the curing type formulations, aids 
the release from the mold. If a release agent is re- 
quired, the silicone types have been found to be very 
effective giving numerous heats without repeated ap 
plication. One precaution: use it sparingly in each 
application. 


Question— What lubricants are best for mold release 
of a nitrile rubber-reclaim-phenolic resin compound 
loaded with 300 parts of clay when cured to a 
Shore Type D hardness of 65 to 75 when used on 
a deep draw product? 


Answered by Mr. Bascom: Because nitrile rubber- 
phenolic resin compounds are inherently good ad- 
hesives, it is necessary to add lubricants to the com- 
pound in order to prevent adhesion to the mold. 
Such materials as high stearic acid, high paraffin 
or lithium stearates or other lithium waxes or com- 
binations of these are very valuable in the compound. 
Enough should be added so that you get a slight 
bloom after cure. If additional lubricant is required 
in order to free the part from the mold, especially on 
a deep draw: product, it might be desirable to use a 
silicone mold lubricant, many of which are available 
from many suppliers. 


Question—-\What has been the reaction of any given 
industry, as for instance the appliance industry, to 
high impact polystyrenes? 


Answered by Dr. Urbanic: Generally speaking, the 
high impact polystyrenes are satisfactory in the ap- 
pliance industry, as for instance in making refriger- 
itor parts, except for the following three complaints: 
(1) There is a certain amount of breakage, especially 
in transit, and the larger the part the greater the 
breakage: (2) The heat distortion is too low in the 
Texas-Arizona areas; heat distortion is 170°F., and 
(3) Resistance to butter, oils, and insect sprays is 


poe YT. 


Question—Is there any way to improve the heat sta- 
bility of nitrile rubber? 


Answered by Dr. Urbanic: The stability of nitrile 


rubber at high temperatures is still poor. Various 
antioxidants have been proposed and we have tried 
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many but for very severe temperature conditions we 
have no answers. Materials like NBC prevent a 
change in physical properties but improve the ultra- 
violet stability just a little in terms of crazing. 


Question Which of the rubber-resin blends gives 
the best resistance to 15% nitric acid at 140°F. and 
at 200°F.? 


butadiene - acryloni- 
25% 


Answered by Mr. Crater: The 
trile stvrene blends, or Kralastic, immersed in 
nitric acid for one week at 74°F. lose approximately 
0.5%. Marvinol NR-7045 and unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride show no change in weight after 30 days 
in 25% nitric acid at 74° F., and a slight gain of 
0.2% in weight after seven days in 25% nitric acid at 
158°F. 


Answered by Mr. Bascom: Although PVC nitrile 
tubbers and phenolic resins are all quite resistant to 
volume change and degradation in 15% nitric acid at 
145°F., any blends of these would be quite service- 
able. However, at 200°F. it would probably be de- 
sirable to use a thermoset blend ; therefore, we would 
suggest a blend of nitrile rubber and phenolic resin 
or a blend of nitrile rubber and the styrene-acryloni- 
trile copolymer. In any case, the blend should prob- 
ably be thermoset. 200°F., however, is well above 
the softening point of even rigid PVC compounds, 
and there is no combination with rubber which we 
would expect to be suitable at this temperature. 


Answered by Mr. Smith: We are not very familiar 
with exposures of nitrile rubber-vinyl chloride blends 
to 15 nitric acid. Rigid, unplasticized PVC has ex- 
cellent resistance to such exposures but nitrile rubber 
itself is known to have poor resistance to dilute or 
concentrated nitric acid. [| would expect that addi- 
tion of nitrile rubber to the vinyl chloride would give 
an unsuitable product except with very low percent- 
ages of the rubber. Below 10% it might be all right. 


Question—\Vhat about patents on these blends? Who 
has them, are there any restrictions on their use; 
any precautions which users should take to avoid 
infringement; is there any litigation going on or 
pending? 


Answered by Dr. Stavely: There is a philosophy on 
patents that has been expressed in this manner: “Go 
ahead and do what you want to as it is the lawyer’s 
job to get you out of trouble later.” 





New Passenger Tire Gauge 


A real “consumer” tire gauge, made specially for low 
pressure tires, has been announced by A. Schrader’s Son, 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn 


38, N. Y. Called the No. 5050-A Gauge, the new unit 
has a sturdy brass barrel with bright nickel finish. Easy- 
to-read calibration, from 16 to 36 in one pound units, 
appear on both sides of the flat scale bar which has a 
convenient deflector at one end. Although less than four 
inches long, the unit has the accuracy of larger, heavier 
gauges. The new gauge is put up in a three-color pack- 
age containing five gauges. Each gauge is packaged in 
a separate plastic container which protects it from dust 
and damage and lends a “quality look” to a quality 
product. 





Some Recent Developments in Vinyl Resin Products 


VERY month witnesses the introduction of several 
new products based on the vinyl resins. These 
products range from those of direct consumer in- 
terest to specific industrial purposes. Some of the more 
interesting items which have entered the field, based on 
information supplied by the Bakelite Company, a Dt- 


vision of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, are 


described in the following paragraphs. 


New Spray-On Surgical Bandage 


Less than one-tenth the normal time for local treat- 
ment of burns and wounds is required with a new liquid 
surgical dressing based on vinyl resins which is sprayed 
from an aerosol-type dispenser to form a flexible and 
transparent film over the injury. Recently made avail- 
able for professional use only, this radically new surgical 
dressing has been commercially developed and is being 
supplied by Aeroplast Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Successful 
clinical tests of the new treatment on human patients 
have advanced the original research development made 
for the U. S. Air Force Aero Medical Laboratory in 
Dayton, Ohio 

A tough, adhesive, flexible and quick drying film, the 
new dressing is based on Bakelite vinyl resins which 
are resistant to water. Operated by pressing the nozzle 
down with one finger, the aerosol bomb dispenser sprays 
evenly over the injured area a transparent film that ad- 
heres to the skin, seals out contaminants and keeps body 
fluids in. The flexibility of the new dressing as compared 
to the awkward bulkiness of a standard ointment-and- 
gauze bandage, permits early exercise of burned hands, 
causes less restriction and pressure on sensitive areas, 
and is more comfortable during hot weather. 

Because the film based on Bakelite vinyl resins is suffi- 
ciently permeable to water Vapor, perspiration does not 
become trapped under the dressing. For a burn cover- 
ing 25 per cent of the body area, a doctor and nurse 
would take more than 30 minutes to apply about 1% 
pounds of ointment, 33 square feet of 4 by 4-inch gauze 
compresses and 60 yards of 3-inch elastic bandage, as 
compared to the spray from two 6-ounce aerosol bombs 
which a doctor or nurse can apply in less than three 
minutes. 

This compact, easy-to-apply dressing requires a mini- 
mum of storage space and is ideal for emergency treat- 
ment by doctors of wounds or burns under adverse 
conditions. Proper medical treatment with drugs, anti- 
biotics and other systemic therapy should accompany 
the use of the new spray-on surgical dressing which is 
essentially a liquid “bandage” for burns and wounds. 
The solvent used to make this spray is combustible and 
-uitable precautions must be taken in its use. 


New Foam Produced Continuously 


Soft, flexible foam that breathes can be produced and 
molded continuously as a cushion backing for textiles 


and other materials by a new method employing plasti- 
sols based on Bakelite vinyl resins. Continuous process 
equipment and plastisol solution developed by Elastomer 
Chemical Corp., Newark, N. J., produce a ‘cured foam 
that 1s easily fabricated at a price comparable to foam 
rubber. The foam breathes because the gas mechan- 
ically mixed with the plastisol produces interconnecting 
cells uniformly distributed in molded tubes, blocks or 
rolls eight inches or more in thickness. Subjected to a 
gas flame, foam rubber continues to burn furiously after 


the flame is removed while the foam plastisol based 
on vinyl resins scorches under the flame but is. self 
extinguishing when the flame is removed. 

Continuous foam sheets of almost any thickness and 
widths up to 60 inches are cured in high-frequency di- 
electric ovens and molded at the same time directly to 
natural or synthetic textiles, Krene film and sheeting 
and similar materials. Easily controlled variation of 
the plastisol formulation, or the foaming or molding 
technique, alters tear strength, elongation, chemical re- 
sistance and other properties over a range comparable 
to all but the lightest foam rubber up to the hardest flex- 
ible sponge rubber. The long wearing, non-hardening 
and non-oxidizing qualities of the cured foam are due 
to the resistance of Bakelite vinyl resins to abrasion, 
moisture, acids, alkalies and most chemicals. 

Depending on the density desired, production rates 
varying between 150 to 350 pounds per hour are achieved 
with an average-size foamer. Larger units produce up 
to 1000 pounds per hour. Increased gas retention which 
lowers the foam density is obtained by cooling the mix 
ture in the mixing head with ammonia from a compres- 
sion cooling system. Expanded foam discharges con- 
tinuously through a hose and nozzle into open or closed 
molds or directly onto conveyor belts where it can be 
rapidly cured in sheet form with high-frequency dielec 
tric ovens. A conveyor only 30 feet long, for example, 
uses a five kilowatt dielectric oven to cure continuous 
sheeting 14-inch thick and 14 inches wide at a rate of 3 
feet per minute. 

Equipment can be made to cure the foam continuously 
cer in stationary molds at almost any desired rate or thick- 
ness in widths up to 60 inches. This foamed plastisol 
cures at about 250° F. without shrinkage in the mole 
and needs no mold release agents. 


Cold-Weather Raincoat for Men 

A new, vear-round raincoat for men is made of Krene 
film specially compounded to stay flexible at freezing 
temperatures. The raincoat provides maximum weather 
protection because Krene resists water and all seams are 
electronically welded. Weighing 20 ounces, it folds into 
a compact, light package. At 32°F. in a refrigerator 
the new raincoat remains pliable and easy to unfold. 
Raglan sleeves and full-flared design permit freedom 
of action even when worn over heavy clothing. A triple 
layer of Krene around the snap fastener openings gives 
added strength at those points. A wide collar protects 
the neck from driving rain or sleet and deep, outside 
pockets are reinforced at their openings. Available in 
small,medium, large, and extra-large sizes, each with 
a pouch for convenient carrying or storage. The new 
raincoat is light tan in color and embossed to feel like 
fabric and to provide a surface that will not reflect 
glare or highlites. The new raincoat is made by the 
Hodgman Rubber Co. of Framingham, Mass. 


No prior bandsawing or preliminary cutting is 
needed for most plastic parts to be granulated by the 
new Model 20 Granulator introduced by the Cumber- 
land Engineering Co., Providence, R. I. The heavy- 
duty, all-steel unit, with 7 x 20-inch throat opening, 
is built to reduce parts that are too heavy in cross 
section and hence too difficult for conventional gran- 
ulating machines to handle. 
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The Reinforcement of Butyl 
with Carbon Black 


Part IV—Effect of Polymer Composition and Molecular Weight 
on Efficiency of Heat Treatment 


By JOHN REHNER, Jr. and A. M. GESSLER 


Esso Laboratories, Chemical Division, Standard Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


HE preceding papers in this series (7, 2,3) have pre 
sented evidence showing that the stress-strain, damp 
ing, and abrasion properties of Butyl vulcanizates, 

and also their resistance to chemical attack, are markedly 
improved through heat treatment of the Butyl-carbon 
black masterbatches. Practically all of the earlier work 
was carried out with a single commercial grade of Butyl 
(GR-I-17). Since the chemical unsaturation (isoprene 
group content) and the molecular weight of Butyl poly 
mers can be varied considerably by modifying the condi 
tions of synthesis, the present investigation was under 
taken to determine how changes in these polymer proper 
ties influence the efficiency of heat treatment. 


Polymers Employed 


Table I lists the Butyl polymers employed in_ this 
study, together with their unsaturation and molecular 
weight values. In addition to the various commercial 
grades of GR-I shown, some experimental samples which 
were specially synthesized were included for the purpose 
of obtaining a broader range in the polymer variables. 
Polymer unsaturation was determined by the drastt 
iodine-mercuric acetate procedure (4), and molecular 
weight was obtained from the intrinsic viscosity of poly 
mer dissolved in Gusobutylene (3). From Table | it was 
then possible to select sets of polymers characterized by 
(a) variable unsaturation and practically constant 
molecular weight, and (b) variable molecular weight 
and practically constant unsaturation. 


Compounding and Heat Treating 


Channel black masterbatches were mill-mixed under 
standard conditions (1) according to the following ree 
ipe: Polymer 100, MPC black 50, and stearic acid 0.5. 
One half of each masterbatch was retained as a control, 
and the other half was heat treated under static condi 


tions (4 hours at 320°I*. in open steam). Compounding 
of the untreated and the heat-treated masterbatches was 
then completed by adding: Zine oxide 5, sulfur 2, tetra 
methylthiuram disulfide 1, and benzothiazyl disulfide 1. 
The stocks were cured at 307°F. Inspection of the tensile 
data showed that vuleanizates cured for 45 minutes wer 
sufficiently close to optimum in all cases to permit com 

parisons of their properties at this common time of cur 

Table I] shows the effect of heat treatment on the proc 

essing and vulcanizate properties of the various polymet 
systems. The figures which follow were constructed 
with the data of Tables | and II. 


R\ 


Eifeci of Folymer Unsaturation 

The effect of polymer unsaturation on the efficie ney of 
heat treatment is shown in Figure 1. Here, the 300 per 
cent moduli of the untreated and the heat-treated vulcant 
zates are plotted against polymer unsaturation. Two sets 
of polymers are represented in this plot; one set (Nos. 
1, 3, 5, and 10 in Table 1) had molecular weights of 
310,000 to 325,000, and the other set ( Nos. 4, 7, 8, 15, 
and 16) had molecular weights of 400,000 to 450,000. 
The points conform rather satisfactorily to straight lines 
which can be extrapolated to the origin. 

The efficiency of heat treatment is proportional to the 
change in modulus, that 1s, to the vertical distance be 
tween the curves for the untreated and the heat-treated 
vuleanizates. This enhancement in modulus is seen to be 
directly proportional to polymer unsaturation. Although 
the two sets of points in Figure 1 appear to fit single 
curves fairly well, it will be shown below that the effi 
ciency of heat treatment is not independent of molecular 
weight. The data in Figure 1 represent only two mole 
cular weight ranges, and these do not differ greatly in 
their values. 

It was shown in Part I (7) that the effect of heat treat 
ment is not due io a change in state of cure. Since the 
elastic modulus of a carbon black vulcanizate is largely 





DESCRIPTION AND PROPERTIES OI 
PotyMers Usep IN PRESENT STUDY 


Molecular 

Mooney Value of Weight 

Raw Polymer Unsaturation (Viscosity 

Description (8 Min. at212°F.) (Mole %) Average) 


Polymer 
Numbet 
k-2 39 0.89 
GR-I- 40 1.20 
GR- 45 1.28 
GR-I- 63 1.32 
Gk- 4] 1.80 
GR ; 48 1.68 
GR- 57 1.59 
(;R-I- 39 1.48 
GR-I-18 75 1.38 
GR-I-2: 45 1.88 
Special 87 1.25 
Special 8&5 1.67 
Special 88 1.73 
Special 77 1.68 
Special 59 1.9] 
Special 56 2.03 


325,000 
278,000 
310,000 
445,000 
315,000 
370,000 
445,000 
445,000 
505,000 
325,000 
685,000 
920,000 
730,000 
555,000 
450,000 
400,000 








a function of the number of polymer-polymer and carbon 
black-polymer links, Figure 1 indicates that heat treat- 
ment increases the number of carbon black-polymer 
bonds through some mechanism involving the isoprene 
units in the polymer chains, rather than through the en- 
hancement of van der Waals bonds from the isobutylene 
units. 

In contrast to elastic modulus, properties such as dy- 
namic modulus o1 relative damping depend in a large 
measure on the cooperative motion of all of the molecular 
units in the polymer chain. The improvement of such 
properties by heat treatment would therefore be expected 
to show less dependence on chemical unsaturation. This 
is confirmed by Figure 2. Here, the polymers of 310,000 
to 325,000 molecular weight give vulcanizates whose 
internal viscosities decrease with increasing unsaturation. 
However, the reduction in internal viscosity through 
heat treatment, represented by the vertical distance be- 
tween corresponding upper and lower curves, is prac- 
tically independent of polymer unsaturation. 

The curves corresponding to 400,000 to 450,000 mole- 
cular weight differ from the others in being independent 
of polymer unsaturation, at least over the range exam- 
ined. This suggests that, beyond some limiting value of 
molecular weight, the vulcanizate may lose cognizance of 
differences in the concentration of polymer-polymer 
cross-links resulting from differences in polymer unsatu- 
ration, insofar as internal viscosity is concerned. The 
latter property, therefore, will be determined largely by 
polymer molecular weight, as will be shown below. 

Figure 2 shows that, for the higher molecular weights 
also, the decrease in internal viscosity caused by heat 
treatment is independent of polymer unsaturation and is 
practically equal to that observed for the vulcanizates 
made with the lower molecular weight polymers. Plots 
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FIG. 1—Effect of heat treatment on variation of 

vulcanizate modulus with polymer unsaturation. 

(Triangles denote 310,000 to 325,000 molecular 

weight; circles denote 400,000 to 450,000 molecular 
weight). 
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FIG. 2—Effect of heat treatment on variation of 

internal viscosity of vulcanizate with polymer un- 

saturation. (Triangles denote 310,000 to 325,000 

molecular weight; circles denote 400,000 to 450,000 
molecular weight). 


of relative damping against polymer unsaturation give 
curves very similar to those shown in Figure 2 and can 
be interpreted in the same manner. 

The previous papers in this series (1, 2,3) have ex- 
plained heat treatment effects in terms of a dual mech 
anism involving (a) a modification in the carbon-polymer 
bonds or an increase in their number and (b) a con- 
current increase in filler dispersion brought about by 
virtue of these additional “anchors.” Though the dis 
persion effect, as measured by the electrical resistivity of 
the vulcanizate, is greatest under conditions of cyclic heat 
treatment (the alternate heating and milling process dé 
scribed in Part I (1)), some changes also occur under 
static heat treatment, which involves only a single milling 
step after heat treatment. 

If the number of carbon black-polymer bonds result 
ing from heat treatment is proportional to polymer un 
saturation, as has been postulated in the discussion of 
Figure 1, one should find that the increase in electrical 
resistivity brought about by heat treatment is greater, 
the greater the polymer unsaturation. Figure 3 shows 
this to be the case. Without heat treatment, the inherent 
degree of carbon black-polymer bonding characteristic 
of the system is at a relatively low level which is inde- 
pendent of polymer unsaturation. With heat treatment, 
additional bonds are created in proportion to polymer 
unsaturation, and there is corresponding increase in dis- 
persion or electrical resistivity. 


Effect of Polymer Molecular Weight 

Two sets of polymers were selected for this examina- 
tion; one of these (Nos. 3, 4, 9, and 11) had unsatura- 
tion values of 1.25 to 1.38, and the other set (Nos. 5, 6, 
12, and 14) had unsaturation values of 1.67 to 1.80. The 
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FIG. 3—Effect of heat treatment on variation of 
electrical resistivity of vulcanizate with polymer un- 
saturation. (Triangles denote 310,000 to 325,000 
molecular weight; circles denote 400,000 to 450,000 
molecwar weight). 
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FIG. 4—Effect of heat treatment on variation of 

vulcanizate modulus with polymer molecular weight. 

(Triangles denote 1.25 to 1.38 unsaturation; circles 
denote 1.67 to 1.80 unsaturation). 
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FIG. 5—Effect of heat treatment on variation of 

internal viscosity of wulcanizate with polymer 

molecular weight. (Triangles denote 1.25 to 1.38 

unsaturation; circles denote 1.67 to 1.80 unsatura 
tion) 


300 per cent moduli of the untreated and the heat-treated 
vuleanizates are plotted against the reciprocal molecular 
weight of the polymer in Figure 4. Without heat treat- 
ment, the vulcanizate modulus decreases linearly with 
increasing reciprocal molecular weight. With heat treat 
ment, the modulus is independent of molecular weight. 
The efficiency of licat treatment, given here by the verti 
cal distance between corresponding curves, therefore falls 
off linearly with increasing reciprocal molecular weight. 
In other words, heat treatment becomes somewhat less 
efficient with increasing polymer molecular weight, even 
though the initial moduli which the higher molecular 
weight vuleanizaies enjoy are such that the final moduli 
resulting from feat treatment are all practically equal. 

Although Figure 4 indicates that, for a given molecular 
weight, both sets of polymers lead to about the same 
gain in modulus on heat treating, Figure 1 has shown 
that this is not quantitatively true. That is, the gain 
should be somewhat greater for the set having the higher 
unsaturation, although the cxperimental error in Figure 
+ obscures the sinall difference that would be expected. 

The molecular weight effect can be explained on the 
assumption that ihe rate of formation of bonds between 
the carbon black surface and sites of unsaturation in a 
'S inversely proportional to the chain 


polymer chain 
under given conditions of heat treat- 


length. That is, 
ment, longer chains are subject to a greater amount of 
entanglement or other restraints, and this decreases the 
frequenev with which the reactive sites on the chain can 
collide with the carbon black surface. Other methods of 
reducing this collision frequency, for example by adding 
a diluent or plasticizer to the system before heat treat 
ment or by reducing the temperature of heat treatment, 
magnitude of the heat treatment 


likewise reduce the 


effect (1) 


Since the 300 per cent modulus of a Butyl vulcanizate 
decreases linearly with increasing reciprocal molecular 
weight of the polymer (6), and the rate of bond forma- 
tion, according to the above view, 1s proportional to 
reciprocal molecular weight, the net effect is to produce in 
the heat-treated vulcanizate a compensated modulus 
which is independent of polymer molecular weight, as 
shown in Figure 4. 

Curves similar to those in Figure 4 are obtained when 
the internal viscosities of the vulcanizates are plotted 
against reciprocal molecular weight. Figure 5 shows that, 
without heat treatment, the internal viscosity increases 
linearly with increasing values of reciprocal molecular 
weight. With heat treatment, the internal viscosity is 
reduced and is independent of molecular weight. The 
efficiency of heat treatment, in this case the reduction 
in internal viscosity, is somewhat greater the smaller the 
molecular weight, and shows little or no dependence on 
polymer unsaturation. Here again, the internal viscosity 
change appears to be dominated largely by polymer 
molecular weight rather than by polymer unsaturation, 
as was the case in Figure 2. 

The corresponding curves for the dependence of dis- 
persion or electrical resistivity on molecular weight are 
shown in Ffure 6. Without heat treatment, electrical 
resistivity is independent of molecular weight. With 
heat treatment, electrical resistivity increases and_ the 
magnitude of the change is greater, the higher the 
molecular weight. Also, the change is larger for the 
polymers of higher unsaturation, in agreement with 
Figure 3. It was previously argued that increased chain 
length, at constant unsaturation, decreases the rate of 
formation of carbon black-polymer bonds on heat treat 
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FIG. 6—Effect of heat treatment on variation of 

electrical resistivity of vulcanizate with polymer 

molecular weight. (Triangles denote 1.25 to 1.38 

unsaturation; circles denote 1.67 to 1.80 unsatura- 
tion). 
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ment. Therefore, the course of the increases in elec 
trical resistivity shown in Figure 6 must be explained 
on the grounds that the rate of bond formation, which 
suffers with increased chain length, is more than com 
pensated by the rate of filler dispersion, which should 
benefit from increased chain length or increased vis 
cosity of the uncured matrix. Some quantitative aspects 
of this point are given below. 


A Theory of Heat Treatment 


The factors proposed in explanation of the expert 
mental results presented in this and the preceding papers 
of this series can be expressed quantitatively as follows. 
Let n denote the number of carbon black-polymer bonds 
formed by heat treatment. The rate of formation of 
these bonds, at a time t of heat treatment, can be written : 

dn/dt kp Au/M (1) 
where ky, is the rate constant for bond formation at a 
given temperature, A is the surface area of carbon black 
accessible to polymer at time t, u is the number of iso 
prene units in the system (which will be proportional 
to the chemical unsaturation of the polymer), and M. ts 
the average molecular weight of the polymer. We as 
sume for simplicity that all of the polymer molecules 
have the same molecular weight. We also assume for the 
moment that u is independent of the time. (This assump- 
tion will not be strictly true if, as has been argued, poly- 
meric unsaturation sites are consumed in forming the 
bonds. A more accurate treatment will be given later). 
Let p denote the number of ultimate particles of filler 
present at time t. The rate of dispersion of aggregates 
into ultimate particles should be given by: 

dp/dt kp Pn (2) 


where ky 1s the rate constant for dispersion at a given 
temperature and for a given set of milling conditions, 


and P is the number of aggregates present at time t. 
We assume for simplicity that the ultimate particles and 
the aggregates are spherical and that the latter are of a 
size such that each contains n ultimate particles. A word 
of explanation is needed to define the time scale. In a 
cyclic heat treatment, the time scales will differ for equa 
tions (1) and (2) because, in the former, t will be the 
time of heat treatment while in the latter, it will be the 
time of milling. If, as will be assumed below, heat treat 
ment is carried out on a mill or ina Banbury mixer, that 
is, if bond formation and aggregate dispersion occur 
concurrently, a single time scale will apply to both equa- 
tions. The total number, N, of ultimate particles present 
at a given time will be the sum of those already existing 
as free particles and those contained in the aggregates, 
that is: 
N=p-+ nP 6m/7p d* 

or 

ee (N — p)/n (3) 
Here, m is the mass of carbon black present, and p and d 
are, respectively, the density and the diameter of an ulti 
mate particle. For a given loading N and m are con 
stant. The total surface area of carbon black accessible 
to polymer at a given time is: 

A= od'p + tn*eP (4) 

=s ert Cen” 1) p/n“ (5) 
We are interested in the efficiency with which the bonds 
produced by heat treatment can yield discrete particles, 
or in dp/dn. On dividing equation (2) by equation (1), 
substituting equations (4) and (5) into the result, and 
integrating under the condition that p=0 when n=0, we 
obtain : 


N In{N/(N-p)] —p = [koM/2kiuvd? n** (2n'*-1)]n? (6) 
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FIG. 7—Theoretical dependence of dispersion on a 
number of carbon black-polymer bonds for aggre 
gates of various sizes 


Unless the aggregates are very small, say n « 1000, equa- 
tion (6) can be written in the approximate form: 

N In{N/(N-p)] —p [kp M/4kruvd*]n?/n (7) 
I’quations (6) or (7) relate the extent of dispersion p 
to the number n of carbon black-polymer bonds formed 
by heat treatment, and to the indicated parameters and 
rate constants. 

For a given system of carbon black and polymer and 
given conditions of heat treatment, the bracketed co- 
efficient in the right number of equation (7) will be 
constant. In order to illustrate how dispersion varies 
with the number of bonds, we can arbitrarily set this 
coefficient equal to unity. Corresponding values of p/N 
and n can then be computed from equation (7) for vari 
ous assumed aggregate sizes, n. Here, the ratio p/N is 
the fractional degree of dispersion ; that is, p N is the 
fraction of the carbon black that has been dispersed into 
discrete particles by virtue of n carbon black polymer 
bonds formed in heat treatment. Figure 7 shows dis- 
persion curves that were computed in this manner. ( Since 
the bracketed coefficient in equation (7) was arbitrarily 
equated to unity, the abscissal values in Figure 7 are only 
proportional to the number of bonds formed ). 

It is seen that, for a given size of aggregates, the 
degree ot dispersion increases most rapidly in the earhest 
stages of bond formation and approaches the limiting 
value of unity asymptotically. This means that, in prac- 
tice, it would not be possible to produce complete dis- 
persion with the necessarily finite number of bonds re 
sulting from heat treatment, even though complete dis- 
persion might be approached rather closely. The curves 
also show that the rate of approach to complete disper 
sion is smaller, the larger the aggregate size. In other 
words, a given number of bonds will produce a smaller 
legree of dispersion if the aggregate size is increased, 
as would be expected. 





It was assumed in the derivation of equations (6) or 
(7) that the unsaturation of polymer remained constant. 
However, if the formation of a carbon black-polymer 
bond results in the consumption of a double bond in the 
polymer chain, the chemical unsaturation remaining after 
a time t of heat treatment will be u u,—n, where uy 
is the original number of double bonds in the system. 
On substituting this expression into equation (1) and 
carrying out a parallel derivation, it is found that the 
relation between p and n is now given by: 

N InfN/(N-p)] —p = [kpM/2ki7d?] [ucln{uo/(to-n) } —n]/n 

(8) 
On introducing appropriate numerical values of the para- 
meters into this expression and carrying out the com- 
putation for n 1000, one obtains the dispersion curve 
shown in Figure 7 as a dotted line. This is to be com- 
pared with the uppermost solid curve in the figure. The 
two curves are of the same general nature, the only dif- 
ference being that the gradual loss of polymer unsatura- 
tion through bond formation results in a somewhat 
reduced efficiency of dispersion. 

A rather obvious attempt was made to test the validity 
of the assumptions on which the dispersion equation is 
based by an independent method. The ratio of the rate 
constants, kp/k,, and the corresponding difference in the 
activation energies, were computed as shown below, and 
the results were compared with the experimentally deter- 
mined effect of temperature on the rate of heat treat- 
ment. The computed results can be used to estimate the 
order of magnitude of the bracketed coefficient in the 
right number of equations (6) or (7). At the same 
time, they serve to illustrate a common pitfall in kinetic 
treatments. The differential form of equation (7) is 
given by: 

dp/dn [knoM/2 kp uvd’n] n(N-p)/p (9) 
Consider a system containing 50 grams of carbon black 
in 100 grams of polymer. If the carbon black has a 
density of 1.8 and its ultimate particle diameter is 3x10® 
cm., then N=2.0 10'S. Let the aggregate size n equal 
10°, and let the polymer molecular weight equal 2X 10°. 
If the polymer contains 2 per cent by weight of isoprene 
units, the number of double bonds in the system is 
u=1.8 102. At the beginning of the heat treatment 
process, dispersion efficiency will be greatest (as is shown 
by the initial slopes of the dispersion curves in Figure 
7). If at this stage of the process, each carbon black- 
polymer bond leads to the formation of one ultimate 
particle, p=n and dp/dn=1 as n approaches zero. 

When the above values are substituted into equation 


(9) under these conditions it is found that kp/k, = 
25.5107". The corresponding difference in activation 
energies is Ep-Ey; = 17 keal. This is in surprisingly 
good agreement with the value of 16 kcal. which was 
found (1) from the temperature dependence of the time 
required for heat treatment to produce a given 300 per 
cent modulus value in the vulcanizate. Unfortunately, 
this agreement is a pure coincidence, because the dimen- 
sions of the two rate constants differ; the numerical value 
of their ratio depends on the units employed in express- 
ing the molecular weight and the particle diameter, as 
can be seen from the bracketed expression in equation 
(9). The agreement therefore cannot be offered as an 
independent argument for the proposed mechanism, even 
though the results of the computation are useful in giv- 
ing numerical definition to the dispersion equation. 


Summary 

A systematic study has been made of the effects of 
polymer unsaturation and molecular weight on the effi- 
ciency of heat treatment of carbon black-Butyl master- 
batches. The results can be explained by the qualitative 
mechanism which was proposed in the previous papers 
of this series, and which is based on concurrent processes 
of bond formation and aggregate dispersion. A quantita- 
tive theory of heat treatment has been developed which 
expresses the efficiency of heat treatment (expressed in 
terms of the number of ultimate particles resulting from 
the formation of carbon black-polymer bonds) as a func- 
tion of bond concentration, carbon black aggregate size, 
and certain parameters related to the properties of the 
carbon black and the polymer present in the mixture. 
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Synopsis for the Series of Articles on 
“The Reinforcement of Butyl with Carbon Black” 


The beneficial effect of promoting agents in heat treat- 


HIS series of papers has described beneficial effects 

obtained by heat treating Butyl rubber-carbon black 
mixtures prior to vulcanization. These benefits include 
lower hysteresis and higher modulus, increased electrical 
resistivity, greater acid resistance and improved process- 
ing properties. It has been suggested that these improve- 
ments are attributable to an interaction between polymer 
molecules and carbon pigment particles. The presence 
of oxygenated surfaces has been shown to be an im- 
portant factor in such thermal interaction phenomena. 


566 


ing reactions has also been described. Oxy-blacks will 
undergo thermal interaction without the use of such an 
agent. However, the presence of a promoter does in- 
crease the rate of reaction markedly. Furnace black 
and other non-oxy blacks undergo no such reaction 
without the aid of a promoter. Both inorganic and or- 
ganic agents have been used to promote thermal interac- 
tion in non-oxy black systems. Sulfur is an example of 
an inorganic agent used for this purpose. Organic com- 
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pounds such as p-dinitroso benzene (Polyac) and other 
polynitroso compounds have strong accelerating effects 
on the heat treatment of Butyl-carbon black mixtures. 
They have been used extensively in commercial scale op- 
erations, with channel black as well as with non-oxy 
black compositions. ; 

In actual practice, carbon black and promoting agent 
should be well dispersed in the Butyl rubber at a low 
temperature. It is preferable to do this, if possible, be- 
low the reaction temperature of the promoter—less than 
300°F. in the case of Polyac. After a good dispersion 
is obtained, heat must be applied to the batch. Heat 
treatment consumes the promoter as polymer-pigment 
interaction proceeds. Banbury mixing schedules of from 


10 to 30 minutes at 300°F. to 400°F. have given satis- 
factory results. This processing may be carried out in 
one or several stages, depending upon plant equipment 
and operating conditions. Continued heating after dis- 
charge from the Banbury is beneficial. The capacity of 
Polyac and similar agents to accelerate vulcanization is 
destroyed by such procedures, while pigment reinforce- 
ment of the polymer is enhanced. Such compositions are 
therefore not scorchy. Black and shiny in appearance, 
they have excellent handling and building characteristics. 
Their vulcanizates possess valuable properties not other- 
wise available in Butyl rubber. 
P. Forp 





New Spray Process for Coloring Rubber Matting and Treads 


ANAGEMENT is discovering that striking and dra- 

matic effects in business decor can be achieved at 
comparatively low cost through the more extensive use 
of colored rubber fioor matting and stair treads. Rubber 
floor matting and stair treads are gaining recognition as 
multi-purpose floor coverings: they protect more expen- 
sive tloor coverings, deaden sound, reduce the risk of 
falls, and can contribute in no small way to the over-all 
decor of an office or building. 


Types of Matting on Market 


At the present time, there are two tvpes ot colored 
rubber floor matting and stair treads on the market. In 
solid color matting and stair treads, the color has been 
intimately mixed throughout the rubber batch and re 
mains unchanged as the rubber wears away. In the 
other and more decorative colored matting and treads, 
the color 1s sprayed on the rubber strips by a gun just 
before vulcanization. The color is long-lasting but is 
subject to wear if improperly applied. 

This latter type of colored matting and treads has had 
its life extended by a new spray process developed by 
the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company of Cam 
bridge, Mass. Previously, users complained of uneven 
wear. Some areas in a strip would wear out sooner than 
others and replacement was necessary even though the 
major part of the surface might still be in excellent con- 
dition and good for several more years. This was due 
to the uneven density of the spray. 

As any home handyman knows, the paint spray from 
a gun is conical in shape, the center of the cone is dense 
and becomes progressively lighter toward the edges. The 
new [oston spray process remedies this and insures a 
uniform density over the entire surface of the rubber 
strip. 

The spray gun hangs from a carriage mounted on a 
rail which traverses overhead the width of the strip 
moving below. On the first line of travel, the customary 
spray pattern is made—a dense central area across the 
entire width and two less dense areas, one on each side 
of the dense portion. However, the pattern of the second 
line of travel overlaps that of the first. The adjacent 
lightly sprayed area of the first pattern becomes the outer 
area of the second pattern, receiving a double spraying 
which raises it vo equal density with the center of the 


cone. 
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This patented Boston feature will give users of colored 
rubber floor matting and stair treads more uniform wear- 
resistance and longer-lasting service than ever before. 
It’s an example of how constant improvement in the 
manufacture of rubber floor matting and hose is giving 
the user more for his money. New designs, new colors 
and improved production methods combine to give the 
user much more value for his dollar in attractiveness and 
wear than was thought possible only a few years back. 

To take full advantage of these advances, of course, 
requires consideration of many factors, such as the im- 
pression one is trying to create, the limits on how much 
can be spent, the size of the area, and the over-all color 
design. A good rule of thumb suggested by Boston is 
this: A colored floor matting and/or stair tread which 
enhances the decor is economical, and one which de- 
tracts is extravagant. The same rule can be applied to 
this question: How much rubber floor matting should be 
used? It applies with one additional consideration, 
namely, rubber floor matting and stair treads are the 
most economical floor coverings for business and indus- 
trial use, according to Boston. 


New Economies Now Possible 


With uniform wear-resistance now made possible by 
Boston, plus improved designs and new colors, rubber 
floor matting and stair treads can assume a new impor- 
tance in business design. Economical, durable and at 
tractive, rubber floor matting can be used to cover en- 
tire surfaces of offices, showrooms, lobbies and_ corri- 
dors. A smart, attractive appearance can be achieved 
at a new low cost. 

This economy will also make it possible to cover areas 
which formerly would have remained uncovered because 
of prohibitive cost, including such areas as large general 
The cost of good-looking rugs and 
Now, with 
rubber 


offices or lobbies. 
carpets would make such a project wasteful. 
low-cost, long-wearing, smart-looking colored 
floor matting, it is well within the budget of even smaller- 
sized firms. 

This, in turn, will give designers much more freedom, 
enabling them to give more scope to their ideas and 
imagination without being so tightly strait-jacketed by 


cost. 





Engineering Developments of Rubber: 
July, 1952-June, 1953 


By BETTY JO CLINEBELL 


Librarian, Rubber Division Library, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


HI- most important news during the past year in the 

rubber industry has been the development of a 

proper plan to dispose of government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber plants to private industry. Legislative ac- 
tion has been taken on this matter. The report of the 
Reconstruction [Finance Corporation to the President 
and Congress on synthetic rubber plant disposal was 
made public March 2, 1953, and was generally received 
with approval by the Congress and the industry (1). 
In May, Representative Paul W. Shafer introduced a 
plan for selling the $500,000,000 government-owned 
plants to private industry (2). By August 7, the syn- 
thetic plant sales bill had been approved by Congress and 
the President, atter much debate and some changes in 
the bill. The compromise bill calls for the sale of the 
plants by January 31, 1955, subject then to 60-day re- 
view by Congress (3, 4, 5, 6). A three-man Synthetic 
Rubber Facilities Disposal Commission was expected to 
be appointed by the President in September, 1953 (7). 
In May, 1953, after 12 years of continuous government 
controls over the consumption of rubber, the National 
Production Authority removed all controls by revoking 
NPA Order M-2 (8,9) 

The outlook for the rubber industry is bright, as new 
records of production and consumption are being made. 
The use of rubber in the United States in 1952 came 
within 221 tons of equaling the all-time record set in 
1950. Synthetic rubber accounted for 65 of the total 
rubber consumed. Consumption for 1953 was expected 
to hit a new high (17). Bearing out this forecast, con- 
sumption of rubber for the first three months of 1953 
set an all-time record, increasing 15° over the first quar- 
ter consumption of 1952. Synthetic rubber consumption 
continued to be 65 of the total as in 1952 (17). Pro- 
duction figures for the first five months of 1953 showed 
a slight increase, about 5°¢, in synthetic rubber output, 
and a 5% decrease in natural rubber production, com- 
pared with the first five months of 1952. Consumption 
for this period in 1953 for both natural and synthetic 
rubber increased over the first five month period of 1952 
(12). Ojil-extended and cold GR-S showed increases in 
consumption in 1952 over 1951, while regular GR-S 
consumption decreased (13). 

Since June, 1952, the price of natural rubber has de- 
creased from 30c¢ per pound to 21%c per pound in 
August, 1953 (14,15). The price of synthetic rubber 
has remained at 23c per pound since March, 1952 (16). 
In July, 1953, the price of Butyl rubber was increased 
from 2034¢ per pound to 23%c per pound. The lower 
price had been in effect since December, 1950 (17). 

Cold Rubber Developments 

Whereas regular GR-S, or “hot rubber’, is manufac- 
tured at 122° F., so-called “cold rubber” is manufac- 

Note: This report was presented 


sion, American Society of 


November 30, 1953 


before the Rubber and Plastics Divi 
hanical Engineers, New York, N ‘ 


t 41° F., requiring refrigeration equipment. 
About 55 of the total GR-S now being produced is 
cold rubber. Cold GR-S has higher tread-wear resist- 
ance even than natural rubber, but natural rubber still 
develops less heat and is better for carcass stocks. 


tured 
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Several modifications of the compounding and manu- 
facturing processes for cold rubber have been developed. 
A new fast process utilizes an extremely active hydro- 
peroxide catalyst and stainless steel pipeline reactors, 
whereby butadiene and styrene can be polymerized 50 
times as fast as by the conventional process, at the usual 
cold-rubber temperature of 41° F. Polymerization by the 
new process requires only 15 to 20 minutes, instead of 
the 10 to 12 hours now required. After polymerization, 
the latex is coagulated, filtered, washed and dried just 
like regular GR-S. The quality of the polymer produced 
is comparable to that of standard cold rubber, and has 
the advantage of a savings in capital investment over a 
conventional GR-S polymerization system. It is esti- 
mated that one commercial unit can produce as much as 
24 conventional autoclaves (18, 19, 20). 

A further development of this particular accelerated 
process is its application at 122° F., producing GR-S 
comparable to regular “hot rubber’ while retaining the 
advantages of speed and installation cost economies (21) 

A new chemical activator that is claimed to reduce 
the manufacturing costs of cold GR-S, to speed up its 
production and to make a more uniform product has re 
cently been announced. This material has been named 
only as “a sulfoxylate derivative”. Laboratory tests in- 
dicate the rubber may have better aging characteristics 
than present types due to low iron content (22). 

An outstanding development of 1952-53 is the exten- 
sion of cold rubber with rosin, in a procedure similar 
to that employed in extending GR-S with petroleum oils. 
Laboratory tests on tire tread and carcass vuleanizates 
have shown improvement over corresponding regular 
cold rubber vulcanizates in a number of respects, 1.e., as 
much as 50¢6¢ better Lambourn abrasion resistance, up to 
30% higher tensile strength at room and elevated tem- 
peratures, up to 15° lower temperature rise on flexing, 
superior flex cracking resistance, and superior aging 
resistance (23,24). Two papers that discuss recent 
technical advances in the field of low temperature poly- 
merization have been published (25, 26). 

Carbon black can be readily dispersed in GR-S rubber 
by being jetted into the latex with a high-pressure steam 
jet. The new process is said to reduce both initial and 
processing costs of the rubber. In an 18,000 mile road 
test, tires produced from the steam-jet cold GR-S showed 
a 20° improvement in tread wear over control tires of 
the best cold GR-S produced by other methods (2h. 28). 

The results of a study of the effects of a number of 
polymerization variables on the tensile properties of 
films from cold GR-S latex should be useful in the pro- 
duction of improved synthetic latex films (29). 
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Developments in Other Elastomers 

Oil-extended GR-S: Oijl-extended and_ plasticized 
GR-S, a development of 1951, is made by adding sub 
stantial proportions of petroleum oils to the synthetic 
latex before coagulation, resulting in a material equal 
to or superior to other types of rubber at a lower pro- 
duction cost. This type of rubber, when properly com 
pounded, gives tread wear as good or better than 
cold GR-S. Studies indicate that the chemical compo 
sition of the oils used as extenders may have pro 
nounced effects en some of the physical properties of 
the oil-enriched rubbers. These oils may have a wide 
spread in chemical composition and physical proper 
ties and therefore an oil should be selected to give the 
best over-all balance of properties desired in the final 
rubber product. Compatibility, processibility, and 
low temperature properties are the most important 
factors to be considered (30, 31). 

Nitrazole Rubber: Another type of GR-S synthetic 
rubber comparable to cold rubber and superior to regu 
lar GR-S in physical properties can be produced in non- 
refrigerated equipment, at 122° |°., with the aid of a 
polymerization catalyst, Nitrazole CF (p-nitrobenzene 
diazonium p-chlorobenzene sulfonate). Both nitrazole 
rubber, as it is called, and cold rubber have go xd abrasion 
resistance. Road tests of nitrazole rubber have shown 
promising results. The improved properties of the syn 
thetic apparently stem from a superior molecular weight 
distribution achieved by the catalytic rather than low 
temperature polymerization. The use of this polymeriza 
tion system eliminates the expense of refrigeration 
equipment, and Nitrazole CF is no costlier than other 
catalysts being used at present (32, 33, 34). 

Alfin Polymers: Altin catalysts offer a distinetly new 
method of producing a very tough synthetic rubber, 
which previous studies have shown to have some prop 
erties superior to GR-S. A general description of Alfin 
rubbers has been published. Alfin. rubber compounds 
show, in general, superior abrasion resistance, very high 
flex life, and excellent aging properties. The polymer has 
the interesting property of being set or vuleanized by 
heat without the necessity of incorporating sulfur (35). 
Polymerization and copolymerization reactions with 
Alfin catalysts have been studied in order to lay a firm 
foundation for pilot plant development of the process. 
At the present time, Alfin polymers are still in the labora 
tory stage (36) 

lulcollan: The properties of Vulcollan, a polyester 
rubber developed and marketed in Germany, are said to 
be better than the properties of the conventional natural 
and synthetic rubbers. However, Vulcollan is difficult to 
process, and is rather expensive. The synthetic rubber is 
a condensation polymer of glycols and adipic acid. Vul 
collan is said to be well suited to the manufacture of 
heels, insoles, solid tires, cvcle tires, and cable covers. 
Heels made of Vulcollan have been reported to wear 
about 10 times as long as heels of natural rubber (37, 
38, 39). 

Chemigum SL: A polyester synthetic rubber similar 
to Vulcollan but without the processing difficulties has 
been developed in the United States. Chemigum SL, as it 
is named, has tensile strength of well over 5000 pounds 
per square inch without carbon black, good resistance to 
abrasion and high tear strength. This synthetic is a con- 
densation polymer of a low molecular weight polyester 
adipate with a diisocyanate, and can speedily be vulea 
nized. The new rubber is supposed to hold air like Butyl, 
to have oil resistance like neoprene, and to have oxidation 
resistance superior to that of natural and other synthetic 
rubbers. According to reports, tire treads of Chemigum 
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SL show two to five times greater wear resistance than 
those made from the best cold GR-S. However, until the 
non-adherence of the new synthetic to other rubbers is 
overcome, its use as a tough skin for tire treads can- 
not be realized. Other potential uses are as heels, soles, 
and conveyor belts, and as protective coatings for heels, 
soles, belt surfaces, Hoorings, etc. (40, 41, f{?, 43) 
Hydropols: A series of thermoplastic hydrogenated 


polymers, Hydropols, have outstanding freeze point, oil 
resistance, and tensile strength. These materials result 
from the hydrogenation of synthetic elastomers such as 
polybutadiene and copolymers of butadiene with various 
vinyl compounds. Hydropols are flexible at very low tem- 
peratures ; for example, hydrogenated polybutadiene can 


be struck sharply at —100° F. without shattering and is 
not brittle (even though extremely hard) at liquid nitro- 
gen temperatures. Some of the more important potential 
applications are in wire and cable coating, films, tubing, 
and various molded items (44). 

Hypalon: Further investigations of Hypalon (chloro- 
sulfonated polvethylene ) show exceptional resistance to 
chemical and solvent action, to the effects of oxidizing 
agents, to absorption of liquids, and to attack by ozone 
and oxvgen (45). The blending of small amounts of 
Hypalon with other elastomers results in an improved 
resistance to ozone degradation (46). Blends of Hypa- 
lon and GR-S have also been investigated. GR-S blends 
containing 25 or more Hypalon give tread stocks with 
improved ozone and abrasion resistance, as well as im- 
proved heat aging characteristics. However, the develop- 
ment of a suitable curing system for these blends pre- 
sents unusual problems because of the differences of the 
chemical structures of the individual elastomers. Field 
evaluations of these blends have been started (47). 

Hard Rubber: High styrene resins are well known for 
their hardening and stiffening action in soft rubber com- 
pounds. This same principle has now been applied to 
hard rubber stocks with equal effectiveness. Blends of 
high styrene resins and hard rubber compounds give 
products with improved impact strength and appearance. 
Processing and preforming of the resin stocks are said 
to be improved also. By using the resins to promote a 
portion of the hardening and stiffening action in the hard 
rubber compound, it is possible to reduce the sulfur con- 
tent of the compounds (48) 

Ebonite articles manufactured from latex are said to 
have mechanical properties superior to those from cor 
responding dry rubber mixtures. These superior mechani- 
cal properties are ascribed to the fact that in latex proc 
esses the rubber molecules have kept their original 
length. Steel can be coated with latex ebonite, and the 
same adhesion is obtained as with the conventional 
ebonite solution. Latex ebonite can be applied as an anti- 
corrosion coating for metal parts of intricate shapes, such 
as stirrers, baskets, turbines, ete. It is claimed that latex 
ebonite articles are generally less expensive than dry 
rubber ebonite products (49, 50). 

Reclaimed Rubber: A new kind of reclaim in pow 
dered form has been introduced. The powde r is free 
flowing and suitable for automatic handling. A variety 
of these reclaim powders can be produced, in a wider 
range of plasticities than is possible by the use of con- 
ventional reclaiming equipment (51). A practical proc- 
ess has been developed for reclaiming ground rubber 
scrap by using microorganisms for the removal of cel- 
lulosic material, yielding neutral reclaim of good quality 
at low cost (52). Improved reclaiming methods for ob 
taining fiber-free reclaim from tire rubber have been 
discussed (53). The discoloration of light-colored stocks 
due to migration of staining materials from reclaimed 
rubber in adjacent stocks, as in white sidewall tires, can 
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be reduced by incorporating active carbon in the re- 
claim (54). 

Miscellaneous Types: A new series of fluorocarbon 
rubbers are said te have good high-temperature stability, 
and excellent resistance to attack by ozone, fuels, lubri- 
cating oils, hydraulic fluids, etc. They are polymers of 
dihydroperfluoroalkyl acrylates, and are easily vulcan- 
ized. The properties of these new rubbers recommend 
them especially for automotive and aircraft applications 
(55, 56, 57). 

Another rubber suitable for aircraft applications re- 
sults from the addition of a mineral filler, mostly clay, 
to nitrile type synthetic rubbers. This filler serves to 
reduce the swelling of the compound when immersed in 
aviation fuel, and also improves electrical properties and 
elevated temperature resistance. The rubber can be 
bonded to metal with the usual rubber-phenolic adhe- 
sives (58). 

A general description of the requirements for rubber- 
like materials for the newer jet bombers and supersonic 
fighter aircraft has been published (59). 

Studies show that the oil resistance of nitrile rubber 
vulcanizates depends primarily on the butadiene-acry- 
lonitrile ratio. As acrylonitrile content is increased, oil 
resistance decreases (60, 61). 

The tensile and elongation properties of silicone rub- 
bers can be approximately doubled by the incorporation 
of ultra-fine silica pigments. The new compounds are 
being used experimentally in automobile tires and V- 
belts (62). The superior low-temperature characteristics 
of silicone rubbers in comparison with natural and GR-S 
rubbers have been demonstrated. In a study of low- 
temperature behavior, the silicone rubbers did not show 
appreciable stiffening until some temperature between 

112° and —130° F., while natural and GR-S rubbers 
were stiff at —76° F. (63). 

The acrylate rubbers possess outstanding resistance 
to oils and have high temperature-resistance second only 
to the silicones. Copolymers of acrylates with acryloni- 
trile have somewhat better physical properties than 
earlier types, while retaining their advantages (64). 

Butyl rubber has almost completely displaced natural 
rubber for pneumatic inner tubes (65). Leather impreg- 
nated with Butyl rubber provides soles which have the 
same greatly improved abrasion and water resistance as 
leather which has been impregnated with natural rubber. 
In addition, the use of Butyl rubber reduces the time 
required for the milling operation and also saves time, 
labor, and materials in the tannery (66). 

In tests over a ten-year period, properly compounded 
neoprene vulcanizates have shown creep resistance equal 
to or better than that of natural rubber vulcanizates (67). 


Product Developments 

Tires: Techniques for the measurement of tread wear 
of commercial tires have been improved by studies at the 
National Bureau of Standards. The most efficient method 
was found to be the weighing of the complete tire on a 
sensitive balance. Results show that reliable estimates of 
tread life can be made from 4000 to 6000 miles of road 
test using the improved techniques (68). 

The development has been described of a tire tester 
which evaluates resistance to flexing fatigue and cut- 
growth, running temperature, and tread life, all of which 
heretofore required separate testing. The tester track is 
1/60ths of a mile in circumference and will accommodate 
18 tires simultaneously. It can be regulated to speeds 
between 22 and 66 miles per hour (69). 

An investigation of the effect of test severity on the 
relative ratings of natural rubber, regular GR-S and 
cold GR-S tread compounds shows that the rate of wear 
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is affected very greatly by the severity of the test. Both 
laboratory and actual road wear performance data show 
that synthetic rubber and natural rubber are fairly simi- 
lar in rate of wear under mild conditicns of testing, but 
in severe service the synthetic rubbers are vastly supe- 
rior to natural rubber (70). 

The winter driving behavior of tires made of natural 
rubber and synthetic elastomers has been studied. Re- 
sults show that natural rubber tires have better traction 
and acceleration on snow and ice, but that some syn- 
thetic elastomers are superior on wet pavement and turn- 
ing corners on ice (71). 

To study the skidding of automobile tires, a machine 
consisting of a circular aluminum ice tray that turns 
under rubber test blocks measures the amount of friction 
between the rubber and the ice. Results show that tem- 
perature has the greatest influence on tire friction on ice. 
At the lowest test temperature, from about —22° to 
—40° F., the coefficient of friction is just about twice 
its value at a temperature just below freezing. The kind 
of rubber and its hardness also affect friction (72). 

A new term, “abrasion pattern,” describes the array 
of nearly parallel ridges produced by abrasion on rubber 
surfaces. The ridges run at right angles to the direction 
of abrasion, and their profile is asymmetrical with re- 
spect to the direction of abrasion. This ‘abrasion pat- 
tern” has been used to explain the mode of abrasion of 
tires (73). 

A test machine claimed to be the fastest of its type 
in the world has been developed to reproduce landing, 
taxi and take-off conditions of airplane tires of present 
and prototype jet aircraft up to 3000 revolutions per 
minute, with a maximum speed of 300 miles an hour. It 
tests tires ranging in size from 17 to 37-inch tread 
diameter under loadings up to 8 tons (74). 

A new test procedure for measuring tire cord fatigue 
resistance shows good agreement with actual tire per- 
formance data. Studies show that loss in tire cord 
strength stems from broken filaments and from a small 
loss in fiber strength throughout the tire, and not from 
abrasion or heat degradation. The Goodrich disk-type 
tester showed the same relative rate of strength loss for 
rayon and cotton cords as was found in a passenger tire 
fleet test (75). 

Mechanical Goods: A new “flowed-in” gasket which 
is applied as a liquid synthetic rubber or resin compound 
and then baked to a solid rubbery gasket is said to pro- 
vide an improved seal at lower labor and material costs. 
The gaskets can be made in varying formulations, types, 
thicknesses and diameters (76, 77). Two articles on the 
continuous vulcanization of cables have been published 
in the past vear (78, 79). 

On the basis of laboratory tests, sodium-catalyzed 
polymers, because of their good electrical properties, 
would be useful for wire and cable stocks. The properties 
of these polymers are superior in some respects to the 
properties of polymers now being used for wires and 
cables (80). 

Coatings: A symposium on emulsion paints which was 
presented before the Division of Paint, Varnish, and 
Plastics Chemistry at the 122nd meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in September, 1952, covered the 
chemistry and technology of the so-called latex- or rub- 
ber-based paints (81-90). The growth of latex paints can 
be seen in an estimated doubling of production each year 
since 1949 (91, 92). 

Over a dozen protective coating systems for steel 
which offer excellent protection against distilled and sea 
water and against solvents have been developed using 
Thiokol polymers as the basic chief constituents, An 
accelerated method of performance testing was devised 
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to test resistance to distilled water, synthetic sea water, 
and a synthetic sea water-SR-6 test solvent mixture (93). 

It has been found that a synthetic rubber-based paint, 
designed to cover tiny surface variations with a smooth 
aerodynamic film, is pushing up jet aircraft speeds. The 
paint is formulated to resist attack by aromatic fuels 
and rain erosion at high speeds (97). 

A new product made of liquid synthetic rubber and 
dry cement is claimed to make cement last indefinitely. 
The coating, called “Surco,” is said to have excellent 
adherence to steel, glass, wood, stone or concrete, to 
stand up under vibration or impact, to take colors and 
polishing for ornamental floors or walls, to preserve the 
steel that reinforces concrete, and to prevent damage by 
moisture (95). 

The biological deterioration of polvsulfide polymers 
used as linings for underground gasoline storage tanks 
has been found to be due to the action of molds and 
bacteria, which enter the tanks from the soil. The addi- 
tion of pentachlorophenol to the polysulfide latex dis 
persion from which the linings are prepared is an effec 
tive method of control (90). 

Pavements: Studies being conducted by the U.S. Air 
Force indicate that most of the injury done to bituminous 
pavement by fuel spilled from jet airplanes can be 
avoided by using coal tar with which svnthetic rubber 
has been blended as a binder for such pavements (97 / 
The “rubber roads” program being sponsored by the 
Natural Rubber Bureau was continued in 1952. Instal 
lations have been made in 19 states, and 3 provinces of 
Canada (98). 

Adhesives: A number of generally satisfactory one 
or two-coat organic cements are available for securing 
adhesion of rubber to steel; however, where a_ high 


strength durable bond is required, as in motor mounts, 


much of the industry has continued to rely on the com 
bination of brass plate and adhesive. An investigation 
concerned with the development of a one-coat replace 
ment for the brass-plate svstem has shown that a new 
series of diene-unsaturated acid copolymers possesses 
exceptionally high adhesion to rubber and steel (99). 

A new silicone product, Silastic XC-270, compares 
favorably with conventional pressure-sensitive adhesives 
at room temperature. It retains its high adhesive strength 
at temperatures ranging from —55° to over 300° F 
(100) 

Other Applications: Possibilities exist for the use of 
considerable quantities of rubber aboard ships in vart- 
ous decking applications, such as synthetic rubber mat- 


is « 
ting, standing mats, latex-mastic compounds, and seam 
calking (101). 


Testing and Evaluation 


A dynamic apparatus has been developed for the 
accelerated evaluation of ozone-protective agents for 
elastomers. By a simplified rating system a non-technical 
person can rate a large number of specimens rapidly 
and without elaborate equipment. The method has been 
found to give results which correlate well with out- 
door tests (102). The quantity of ozone absorbed by 
rubber can be determined by a new method and appa- 
ratus. This method can be used also to study the re- 
action of ozone with antioxidants (103). 

The depth of attack of ozone upon rubber articles 
is influenced by such variable weather factors as mois- 
ture, temperature and light. In a study of the influence 
of ozone exposure temperature on the depth of ozone 
attack (at an ozone concentration of 25 pphm) it was 
found that, in the range of —20 to +60° C. the most 
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severe ozone attack took place at 40° C. Light was found 
to decrease the extent of ozone attack on a compound 
under either static or dynamic elongations. Depth of 
ozone attack is at a minimum at optimum cure (104). 
The effect of mineral oil swelling agents on the stress- 
relaxation properties of various rubbers has been in- 


vestigated. The results show that continuous stress 
relaxation is inhibited by the presence of oil, and that 
unconfined swelling measurements predict the degree 
of inhibition directly. The swelling characteristics of 
the different elastomers in oils is of importance in their 
use for O-rings and other types of gaskets which under- 
go compression in service (105). 

By the use of radioactively labeled gases containing 
carbon-14, it was found that the differences in perme- 
ability of natural and some synthetic rubbers are due 
mainly to the differences in the rate of diffusion and 
only slightly to the differences in solubility and rates 
of evaporation (106). 

A new method and apparatus studies the oxidation 
and aging of elastomers by partial oxidation in solution 
in a sealed autoclave at 198° C. Three hours in the 
“water bomb” at 198° C. are said to be equivalent to 
192 hours in an oxygen bomb at 80° C. (107). 

A simple test for the quantitative measurement of 
the flexibility of rubber products has been devised. The 
equipment is inexpensive and can be home-made (108). 
For flex-cracking and crack growth tests, the De Mattia 
test has been chosen for international standardization 
(109). 

The adhesive strength of bond of rubber materials 
to metal can be measured by a newly developed rubber 
strip adhesion tester. This apparatus is used in measur 
ing the force required to separate a rubber strip from a 
metal base at a definite jaw separation speed and with 
the separating force applied at right angles to the base, 
thereby providing reproducible test conditions (110). 

It has been found that the reliability of Mooney 
viscosity measurements can be improved by a_ few 
changes in design and technique. It is recommended 
that: (1) radial V-grooves replace the serrations on the 
(2) chromium plating of the rotor and 
holder be con- 


rotor and dies; 
dies be eliminated; (3) die and die 
structed as an integral unit, and (4) the speed of the 
rotor be reduced to 0.1 r.p.m. or less for rubbers having 
very high molecular weights (117). 

An apparatus and method for studying the behavior 
of motor mounting compounds under continuous shear 
load and with simulated service conditions has been 
described. Serviceability is judged by two parameters: 
the amount of creep under continuous load, and_ the 
change in tangent modulus (712) 

The use of a quick-acting wrench as an alternate for 
the conventional bolted steel plate device in determining 
the low-temperature set properties of elastomers has 
been investigated. The quick-acting wrench compres- 
sion set apparatus has been found to be superior to the 
screw-type device with respect to duplication of compres- 
sion set ratings, accuracy of short time (10-sec.) com- 
pression set values, and ease of manipulation (113) 

A laboratory machine for use in buffing strip samples 
of rubber materials has been modified so that rough 
strips having maximum dimensions of 24 inches by 
114 inches by ™%-inch can be buffed to a predetermined 
thickness with a tolerance of 0.001-inch over the entire 
buffed surface (114). 

cach year many new and different applications of rub- 
ber appear. With the development of new and better 
synthetic rubbers and the improvement of older types 
of rubbers, there seems to be no end to the possible 
uses of rubber. 
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Studies of the Mooney Viscometer 
at the National Bureau of Standards 


ECENT investigations at the National Bureau of 

Standards have led to a better understanding of the 

utility and limitations of the Mooney viscometer— 
an instrument widely used for quality control in syn- 
thetic rubber production and in rubber processing. 
In the course of these studies, which were sponsored 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, G. I. 
Decker and F. L. Roth of the NBS rubber laboratory 
have developed designs for the viscometer rotor and 
dies which provide improved dimensional stability, better 
heat-transfer characteristics, and much greater uni- 
formity of results. Rotors and dies constructed to the 
Bureau’s specifications have been placed on trial in 
synthetic rubber plants and by rubber manufacturers 
with a view toward their eventual standardization. 

The Mooney viscometer, invented in 1933 by Melvin 
Mooney of the United States Rubber Company, con- 
sists of a disk rotating in a shallow cylindrical cavity 
filled with the rubber under test. The rubber is squeezed 
into the cavity under considerable pressure. The sur- 
faces of the disk, or rotor, and of the dies which form 
the cavity are serrated in a grid pattern to grip the 
rubber mechanically. The force required to rotate the ro- 
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FIG. 1—Cross section of the improved NBS model 
of the Mooney viscometer. Closure of the die cavity 
forces the rubber to surround the rotor and com- 
pletely fill the cavity. With the specimen thus held 
under pressure, the rotor is driven at a constant 
speed, and the torque required to shear the rubber 
between the surfaces of the rotor and the die 
cavity is measured by the deflection of a calibrated 
spring. The reading of this deflection at any instant 
is taken as the Mooney viscosity. 


w 
hy 


tor at a constant rate—ordinarily 2 rpm—is measured by 
deflection of a calibrated spring and is proportional to the 
mean viscosity of the rubber in arbitrary units. The 
viscosity is obtained at an elevated temperature, generally 
212°F., the instrument being heated either by steam or 
electricity. 

When the Government’s synthetic rubber program 
started in 1942, the Mooney viscometer had not been 
standardized sufficiently to become a practical tool for 
the rubber industry; results with a given instrument 
were not reproducible, and serious disagreements were 
found in the results obtained in different laboratories. 
The Office of the Rubber Director therefore requested 
the National Bureau of Standards to develop a standard 
procedure of operation, to standardize the dimensions of 
the parts, and to improve the design of the viscometer. 
Intensive studies at NBS resulted in the standard NBS 
model of the Mooney viscometer, which has been useful 
for quality control and for measuring the properties 
of natural and synthetic rubbers. Also, during the past 
decade, the Bureau developed standard procedures for 
measuring viscosities of synthetic rubber, devices for 
automatic recording, a mechanism for measuring re- 
covery, means for better control and measurement of 
temperature, and procedures for adjustment and cali- 
bration. Much has also been learned concerning the 
rheology of rubber, which exhibits elastic as well as 
viscous behavior. 

More recently, problems arose as a result of the 
commercial production of synthetic rubbers having 
higher molecular weight. Also, several plants reported 
that different commercial rotors yielded different vis- 
cosities for the same rubber. At the request of the 
Office of Synthetic Rubber of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, NBS undertook an investigation of 
these difficulties and studied the influence of variations 
in rotors, dies, and rate of shear on Mooney viscosity. 

Two Mooney viscometers were used in the investi- 
gation. The Mooney viscosities, or viscometer readings, 
for both machines were automatically recorded on 
charts. A d-c motor and an electronic control were used 
in combination with mechanical speed reducers to 
obtain various rotor speeds. Several rotors having 
different thicknesses and having serrations of different 
depths were employed. The dies were of hardened tool 
steel. One set of dies was supplied commercially and 
had serrations about 0.015-inch deep. The other set 
had no serrations and was designed so that the die and 
die holder were made from a single piece of metal. The 
depth of the specimen cavity formed by the smooth 
dies was made slightly greater than that formed by the 
commercial dies in order to obtain equivalent viscosity 
readings. Viscosities of several rubbers and rubber com- 
pounds were measured with each of the rotors and 
with each of the two sets of dies. 

Although the commercial rotors did not meet the 
dimensional tolerances specified for eccentricity and 
perpendicularity of the rotor head to its axis, these 
variations were not responsible for the differences 
noted in the results. Instead, it was found that variations 
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in the serrations, for which there were no tolerances, 
had a pronounced influence. Two reasons for this were 
apparent. First, the serrated design permits rubber to 
slip or shear along the portions of the grooves which 
are in line with the direction of motion. Second, the 
pinnacles at the edges of the rotor are easily broken, 
resulting in a change in rotor dimensions. These obscr- 
vations led to a study of smooth rotors and dies. 

For most commercial rubbers, the smooth parts were 
found to be satisfactory. However, recently produced 
rubbers having higher molecular weights slipped more 
on the smooth than on the serrated surfaces. It was 
found that slippage of these higher-molecular-weight 
rubbers depended not only on the mechanical nature 
of the surface but also on the chemical nature of the 
surface and the speed of the rotor. Slippage was 
greatest on cadmium- or chromium-plated surfaces and 
least on surfaces coated with gold, silver, or a metallic 
sulfide. 

On the basis of these observations, steel rotors and 
dies were designed in which the usual serrations were re 
placed by radial V-grooves. A layer of iron sulfide which 
formed on the surfaces during initial tests of rubber 
compounds reduced the tendency to slippage. In this 
tvpe of design the depth of the grooves is not critical 
because the grooves are always perpendicular to the 
direction of motion and the rubber cannot slip or 
shear along them. The dimensions of the rotor are also 
more stable because there are no small pinnacles at the 
edge which can break off or wear rapidly. The relatively 
large smooth areas and V-grooves contribute to greater 
ease in removing the sample and cleaning the metal 
surfaces. In addition, the V-grooves permit the die and 
die holder to be fabricated as an integral unit. This in 
tegral design increases the rate of transfer of heat from 
the apparatus to the rubber so that steady state condi- 
tions are reached sooner. 

The improved design also includes a thermocouple 
well in the die for use in measuring its temperature. 
Studies conducted by G. FE. Decker and R. D. Stiehler, 
also of NBS, indicate that the customary methods of 
measuring temperature, either by mercury-glass ther- 
mometers in the platens used to press the dies together 
or by a thermocouple inserted through a metal tube in 
the rubber, are not reliable. Although a knowledge of the 
rubber temperature is particularly important in the 
determination of vulcanization characteristics, there is 
no practical means of measuring it directly. The best 
alternative is to measure the temperature of the dies 
which form the cavity enclosing the rubber. 

In the case of rubbers having very high molecular 
weights, slippage in the viscometer could not be pre- 
vented by any known mechanical or chemical means 
under the standard method of operation. For many of 
these rubbers, it was found that slippage could be 
avoided by reducing the speed of rotation of the rotor. 
However, at very low speeds the accuracy of the mea- 
surements !s impaired because the torque on the rotor 
is so small that it is comparable with the frictional 
forces in the viscometer. Also, the time involved in 
determining the viscosity becomes too great for control 
testing. The NBS studies showed that at a rotor speed of 
0.1 rpm the time required to obtain a reliable reading 
is not excessive and the frictional forces are still small 
compared to the torque on the rotor. The practical 
usefulness of the Mooney viscometer is thus limited to 
rubbers that do not slip at 0.1 rpm. Results for rubbers 
of extremely high molecular weight, requiring even 
slower rotation of the rotor to prevent slippage, must 
be interpreted with caution. 
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FIG 2—Two steam-heated models of the Mooney 

viscometer were employed by the National Bureay 

of Standards in its study of the effect of variations 

in rotors, die surfaces, and rate of shear on th 

operation of the instrument. Data were recorded 

automatically at right. Rubber specimens for tes 
are visible in the left foreground. 
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Improvements and modifications designed to in- 
crease efficiency have been made on all permanent 
magnetic drums produced by the Eriez Manufactur- 
ing Co., Erie, Penna. Among the many improve- 
ments incorporated in the new magnetic drums are 
changeable sheave sizes for various operating speeds, 
stainless steel shells that resist pitting and corrosion, 
dust-tight construction, light-weight, rigid, cast alu- 
minum sides, adjustable feeder assemblies, smooth 
running and oil-sealed bearings, and extended dis- 
charge ducts. 


Unusually close control is said to be offered by a 
new stepless temperature control developed by the 
West Instrument Corp., §25 No. Noble St., Chicago 
2, Ill. The new unit differs from ordinary types in 
that it has no relay and supplies only enough power 
to the heating element to hold the temperature for 
which it is set. The heater only operates at full 
power on the initial temperature rise. 
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N ACCORDANCE with 

Rotation the suggestion made by the 

% Management Committee of 

Policy the International Rubber 

Study Group and subsequent 

consultation with its own Rubber Business Advisory 

Committee, the General Services Administration on 

December 9 made a basic change in its rotation plan on 

natural rubber. Specifically, it cut rotation of the na- 

tional stockpile from 10,000 to 5,000 tons per month, as 

reported in our previous issue. This action was taken 

to bolster the price of the lower grade rubbers and to 

give a psychological uplift to some of the rubber pro- 

ducing nations, particularly Indonesia. Actually, the 

change will take full effect on April 1, when present fu- 
ture orders are completed. 

At the time the new plan was announced, Edmund F. 
Mansure, GSA Administrator, indicated that the mar- 
ket for natural rubber, particularly the lower grades, 
might or might not feel the effects of the new plan im- 
mediately. To date, some four weeks after the an- 
nouncement, the plan has resulted in substantially nar- 
rowing off-grade differentials, although the price of No. 
1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets has remained fairly constant 
in the 20-21 cent range. For example, as pointed out in 
the current issue of Natural Rubber News, the discount 
for No. 3 RSS, which has been hovering around 2 cents 
a pound, declined to 34 cents by the middle of Decem- 
ber, the lowest experienced since March, 1950, while the 
discounts for No. 2 Brown and Flat Bark declined about 
1 cent a pound. 

Although details concerned with the rotation program 
are not public information, particularly where various 
grades are concerned, it is believed that a large portion 
of the 10,000 tons per month which GSA has been ro- 
tating consisted of Browns, Ambers, Flat Bark and 
Smoked Blankets. Obviously, as the Natural Rubber 
Bureau points out, a reduction in the disposal rate of 
these grades is bound to reflect a favorable price improve- 
ment for them. Such an improvement is especially wel- 
comed by the smallholders of both Indonesia and Malaya 
who are responsible for the bulk of the off-grade rubbers. 
Demand for these off-grades will increase still further 
after April 1 when only 5,000 tons of rotation rubber will 
be available per month. This demand should have a de- 


cided effect on the price of not only the off-grades but 
of No. 1 RSS itself. 

At this writing, GSA officials are again conferring 
with members of the Rubber Business Advisory Com- 
mittee to make further changes in the rotation plan, pre- 
sumably to still further strengthen current prices of nat- 
ural rubber. We are in agreement with such moves, 
because by this time it should be evident that some of the 
rubber producing countries, such as Indonesia and Cey- 
lon, will not wait forever upon the free world but will 
turn to Communist China and other Communist satellites 
to bolster their economies. Granted that such talk is in 
accord with the propaganda line of the rubber producers, 
but there are basic facts even in propaganda. 


LTHOUGH predictions at 

the beginning of a new 
year are apt to look a bit 
foolish in retrospect, we are 
willing to stick our necks out 
to the extent of predicting that labor wil make a serious 
drive during the calendar vear of 1954 for a guaran- 
teed annual wage, which is another way of saying guar- 
anteed employment. Top labor officials have been hint- 
ing at such demands for several years, and several of 
them have issued flat statements on the subject. In the 
rubber field, the International Policy Committee of the 
United Rubber Workers is known to be making a study 
of the guaranteed wage with a view to getting it ready 
as a collective bargaining demand. The URW now has 
some 200,000 members 

Space limitations prohibit a complete discussion of the 
pros and cons concerning a guaranteed annual wage, 
but since organized labor has made it clear that such a 
wage will be its next major objective, management, both 
large and small, should acquaint itself with the numer- 
ous factors involved. The fact that there have been 
more than 350 guaranteed annual wage pacts in opera- 
tion since 1946 may come as a surprise to some manu- 
facturers, although there has been no concerted effort 
to have such a plan adopted industrv-wise. However, 
such a plan is now afoot, and since the rubber manu- 
facturing industry has long served as a “guinea pig” it 
would not be too surprising if once again it earned that 
dubious honor 


Guaranteed 
Wage 
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Trends and Review 


Year-End Statements As Well As Predictions for 1954 


Compiled by RUBBER AGE for Easy Reference 





Another Good Year Predicted for the Industry 


Consensus Indicates Good Prospects for Tire Industry in 1954... Non- 
Tire Segment of the Industry Will Operate in a Highly Competitive Market 
... Companies Expected to Put Forth Increased Selling Effort. 


HE trade is of the opinion that another good year is ahead 

for the rubber industry. In general, it is not expected that 
1954 will be as good as 1953 when sales reached a $5,500,000,000 
mark. Industry estimates show that sales may be 5 to 7% lower 
than in 1953, with total new rubbcr consumption in the United 
States running approximately 3% below the 1,340,000 long tons 
consumed in 1953. While sales of passenger car tires may drop 
somewhat in 1954, the portion of the market devoted to replace- 
ment tire sales may rise somewhat. 

The market for foam rubber continues to increase rapidly. It 
is not expected that this growth will be slowed much in 1954, 
even with predicted cut-backs in automobile production. The 
supply of new rubber will be adequate and the price structure is 
expected to remain fairly stable. Rubber industry defense busi- 
ness declined about 12% in 1953 from 1952 figures. A further 
decrease of about 10% is expected in 1954. The rubber industry's 
chemical activities are expected to grow in 1954, with the out- 
look for plastics held to be particularly good. There follow 
beiow statements by leading industry figures on the accomplish- 
ments of the past year and predictions as to what may be ex- 
pected in the current year. 


Predicts High Level Activity..... 
P. W. Litchfield 


HE rubber industry in 1953 con- 

sumed more rubber, sold more 
goods, gave its employees higher take- 
home pay and produced better tires 
than ever before in history. In every 
respect, the year was very satisfac- 
tory. Prospects are that 1954 will be 
another year of high-level activity, 
somewhat below 1953. Reduced pro- 
duction of new cars, trucks and farm 
tractors, which now seems likely, 
would result in a commensurate re- 
duction in our original equipment tire 
business. But there is every indication 
that the sales of tires for renewal purposes will be higher in 
1954 than in 1953. This is due to the fact that the large volume 
of new cars made in 1950, 1951 and 1952 will be coming into 
the market for replacement tires. In certain other segments of 
our business, the prospects are encouraging. Production and sales 
in films, foam and flooring are expected to gain. So, too, is the 
chemical end of our business. 

Our post-war program of plant expansion and improvement 
has brought us to the point where we can produce more goods 
and operate more efficiently than ever before. There will be less 
capital expansion in 1954. The supply of new rubber will be ade- 
quate and the price of this commodity is expected to continue 
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reasonable. This is a stabilizing factor of basic impoftance to the 
industry. 

Sales effort is being stepped up through improved organization 
and personnel training. Competition will be stronger in the rub- 
ber business—not only in the United States, but in all parts of 
the world. This means that the consumer will get better values 
and better service. Of course these prospects could quickly be 
changed by unfavorable developments in world affairs but, as- 
suming that nothing of this kind occurs, it now appears that 
1954 will prove satisfactory in terms of production, employment 
and sales. 

The over-all prospects for the rubber industry indicate con- 
tinued growth over the next decade. This growth probably will 
not be in the form of a steady line from year to year, but the 
long trend is toward higher levels. This long term prospect, how- 
ever, is beclouded by two serious factors. One of these is the 
condition of our highway system. It is inadequate to properly 
carry the present transportation needs of the nation, and we do 
not seem to be moving effectively to improve matters. It should 
be remembered that goods cannot be produced and sold unless 
they can be transported, and that we cannot add greatly to the 
present total of fifty-three million motor vehicles unless there are 
adequate highways on which the additional cars can operate. 

Another deterrent to economic expansion is the continuing high 
level of government spending and taxation. The higher the tax 
load, the lower is the incentive to venture and the lower is the 
available supply of venture capital. Corrective measures should 
be taken before the point of acute danger is reached. 


Tire Business Encouraging anaes 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


HE rubber industry had its best 

year in 1953. A record high in sales 
will exceed last year’s industry sales 
of $5,233,000,000. Firestone, too, had 
its best year in 1953. For the first 
time its sales of products and services 
were more than one billion dollars. 
1954 business prospects for tire deal- 
ers are very encouraging because 
there will be about one million more 
passenger cars, trucks and busses two 
or more years old than there were in 
1953. This makes a total of more than 
32,000,000 cars and 7,000,000 trucks 
on the road which are two or more years old. Although an- 
nounced estimates for 1954 car and truck production have been 
somewhat lower than for 1953, the steadily increasing demand 
for replacement tires is expected to enable the rubber industry 
to operate at normal capacity levels during 1954. 

Supplies of both natural and synthetic rubber were ample to 
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meet the requirements of the industry and there was less fluctua- 
tion in price than during 1952. The tonnage consumed was the 
highest ix the history of our country. 

There is growing confidence in the future of natural rubber, 
as evidenced by large-scale replanting programs in the Far East. 
This activity supports the opinion that I have so often stated on 
the basis of our experience with the Firestone plantations in 
Liberia, West Africa, that efficient plantations can be profitably 
operated in competition with synthetic rubber 

Congress enacted a law on August 7, 1953, providing for the 
sale of the Government-owned synthetic rubber-producing facil- 
ities to private industry. Actual transfer cannot take place before 
early in 1955. Our company has urged such action fer many 
years, believing that both the industry and national security will 
benefit by greater competition as a result of private ownership. 
We continue to operate for the government synthetic rubber 
plants in Akron, Ohio, and Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

Firestone plant capacity has been materially increased and 
manufacturing processes improved in all production divisions 
including passenger car, truck, tractor and earth-mover tires; 
Foamex, the foam rubber used for mattresses and upholstery; 
mechanical rubber goods; defense products; reclaimed rubber; 
Velon plastie fibers, and basic resins for plastics 

Manufactwre of products other than tires and tubes continues 
to be the most rapidly growing phase of our business. In 1946 
and the prewar years, non-tire rubber products used about 26 
per cent of the total amount of rubber used by the industry. This 
year these products used about 35 per cent of the total. The 
biggest single reason for this increase in non-tire rubber con- 
sumption is the great demand for foam rubber products. 

Our company continues to be an important supplier of de- 
fense products. Facilities for the manufacture of these items 
were extended and production was increased 

In 1953 Firestone continued to make recoilless rifles; cannon 
for tanks; anti-aircraft guns and mounts for naval vessels; gas 
masks; and component parts for tanks, military vehicles, air- 
craft and jet engines. Guided missile production was accelerated. 
Important contributions to the defense program were made by 
our advanced research and development work. 

Firestone continues to operate the government arsenal at 
Ravenna, Ohio, for loading and storing munitions. Our former 
textile plant at New Bedford, Mass., was converted to the manu- 
facture of artillery shells. This plant will be in full operation 
early in 1954. The company also is a major supplier of tires, 
tubes, rims and many other products for various Government 
divisions. 


Prosperous Year Ahead..... 


H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


aoe good year 1s ahead for 
the rubber industry. It will not be 
as good as record smashing 1953. But, 
compared with previous years, it will 
be a prosperous one for most people 
who have a stake in the industry 
Sales of the industry, estimated at 
5.5 billion dollars in 1953, may be 7% 
lower in 1954. Tons of rubber 
consumed in 1954 are expected to be 
the secend highest in history, down 
only 4% from the record 1,333,000 
long tons converted into finished prod- 
ucts in 1953. On the basis of 1954 
production forecasts by automobile manufacturers, fewer tires 
for new cars and trucks will be required. But replacement tire 
demand will be up 214%. We look for sales of 77,000,000 pas- 
senger car tires and 13,000,000 truck and bus tires, for a total 
of 90,000,000. This compares with about 93,000,000 in 1953 and 
85,000,000 in 1952. 

Demand for industrial rubber products will continue good, 
although not as strong as in the past two years. Orders for these 
products follow closely the general level of industrial produc- 
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tion. Increasing demand for power wire and cables, new types of 
transmission belts, plastic pipe and other plastic industrial prod- 
ucts will partly offset any declines in other lines. 

The market for foam rubber is increasing rapidly. We do not 
expect this growth to be slowed much, even by the cut-back in 
auto production. Added sales to the bedding and furniture 
markets will probably more than make up the difference. 

Rubber footwear sales continue to follow a changing pattern. 
Waterproof footwear, which once accounted for the big bulk of 
business in this field, has declined in volume, partly due to recent 
mild winters. On the other hand, canvas, rubber-soled shoes for 
casual wear and sports have grown in public favor until they 
now make up roughly half of rubber footwear sales. 

The industry’s chemical business grows rapidly, and will con- 
tinue to do so, particularly plastics. The outlook for reinforced 
plastics for car bedies, truck trailer bodies and as a building con- 
struction material is excellent. 

In 1954, negotiations between the government and the rubber 
industry will decide the fate of the synthetic rubber plants. It 
is hoped that a suitable schedule for transfer of the plants to 
private industry can be worked out. 

Rubber industry defense business declined in 1953 to 12% per 
cent of total sales. A further decrease to about 10 per cent is 
expected in 1954. 


Sees Lower Consumption 2 ae 


John L. Collyer 


RODUCTION and sales of rubber 
ponte in 1954 may approach a 
level nearly as high as 1953, one of 
the best years in the history of the 
rubber manufacturing industry. The 
nation’s 1954 total consumption of 
new rubber is expected to be about 3% 
below 1953’s record of approximately 
1,340,000 long tons. The United States 
will use about 1,300,000 long tons of 
new crude and synthetic rubber in 
1954, with probably more than half 
of this coming from America’s own 
synthetic rubber facilities. The rubber 
industry’s outlook appears to be slightly better than current fore- 
casts of the nation’s over-all 1954 economy. I look to the past 
three years’ high production of automobiles—many of which 
will need replacement tires in 1954—as one reason for the in- 
dustry’s outlook. 

Over-all industry tire sales in 1954 are expected to approach 
100,000,000 for the second consecutive year. This compares with 
the record in 1950 and = an- estimated 100,000,000 in 
1953. Sales of replacement passenger car tires may be about 2 
million more than the 47,000,000 sold during 1953, I believe, and 
total passenger car tire sales—replacement plus original equip- 
ment—may decline to 77,000,000 from 1953's sales of about 
80,000,000, 

Further growth in 1954 in motorists’ use of tubeless tires is 
indicated. B. F. Goodrich, which introduced the tubeless tire in 
1947 and which has basic patents on the tire, is negotiating with 
a number of other companies to license the manufacture of addi- 
tional brands of tubeless tires. 

Substantial capital investments were made by B. F. Goodrich 
in 1953 to enlarge facilities for the manufacture of tubeless tires. 
The company in 1953 established a new high in tubeless tire pro- 
duction and sales, and B. F. Goodrich has introduced for sale a 
new lower-priced tubeless tire for passenger cars. The company 
in 1953 announced the manufacture of tubeless tires for aircraft 
and introduced two new premium tubeless tires for distribution 
by its associated tire lines. 

I predict further acceptance and installation of moving rubber 
belt sidewalks. B. F. Goodrich’s installation of the world’s first 
moving rubber sidewalk in its “Story of Rubber” exhibit at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry last February has been 
followed by suggestions to use this new form of transportation 
for airline, bus and railway terminals, super markets, baseball 
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parks, busy street intersections and industrial buildings 

Congressional and Presidential action in 1953 directed toward 
the sale of the government-owned synthetic rubber plants was 
among the most significant events in the postwar history of the 
rubber industry. The ends of national security will be best 
served when this important part of the total industry is finally 
restored to private enterprise. This is particularly true in the 
light of the apparent need for the expansion of man-made 
capacities before 1960 to meet constantly increasing world de 
mands for rubber. 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. last year began operation of 
a new $6,000,000 plant for the production of chemical raw mate- 
City, Ky., and started construction of an 
The company also opened 


rials at Calvert 
$8,500,000 acrylonitrile plant there. 
regional distribution centers at Seattle and Los Angeles and be- 
gan construction of distribution centers at Columbus, Ohio, In 
dianopolis, Ind., and Springfield, Mass. 

One of the most important improved products introduced by 
the company in 1953 was an all-nylon cord truck tire which has 
given truckers more than 100,000 miles of actual road service 
before recapping. 

During 1953 the company formed two additional integrated 
divisions—its Tire and Equipment and its Industrial Rubber 
Products Divisions—with sales and manufacturing combined 
under a president and appropriate officers in each division, All 
manufacturing and sales activities of the company are now con 
ducted in a total of six integrated divisions. This has been done 
to gain advantages of decentralized operations and to permit the 
training and development of management personnel needed to 
carry out further expansion of the company. 


Hard Selling Ahead..... 


J. P. Seiberling 


industry are good. Measured against 
1953 results, there will be a small 
drop in total output—probably not 
more than 4% at the most. The in- 
dustry almost certainly will ring up 
one of its three greatest vears of tire 
sales. Only in 1950 and 1953 were 
more tires sold than we expect to ship 
in 1954. In the replacement tire mar- 
ket, despite every indication of con- 
tinued high demand, 1954 should be 
another year of “hard sell.” Besides 
normal replacement tire turnover, 
millions of vehicles built in the record years 1950 and 1951 will 
need tires for the first time, and gasoline consumption and 
registration statistics show that people are driving more miles 
than ever before. In fact, we expect that the rubber industry 
will sell more tires in the replacement market in 1954 than ever 
befere in one year, except for the unusual postwar years 1946 
and 1947, when we were satisfying pent-up wartime demand. 

Why, then, will competition be keen? Because an expected 
decline in production of new cars and trucks will, in turn, cause, 
a drop in demand for tires in the original equipment market. 
Tire makers affected by this loss of volume will attempt to 
make it up in the replacement market. Paradoxically, one 
reason for the decline is that the product is giving better service. 
Technological improvements and a trend toward special-purpose 
tires have resulted in more miles per tire, and slower replace- 
ment sales. 

Over-all, the sharpest sales contraction will come in the 
military tire field, but the number of units is relatively small. 
More significant is the drop expected in civilian original equip- 
ment tire sales, which should be about 15 per cent below the 
1953 level. 

On the brighter side, replacement sales of passenger and 
truck tires should be up about 5 per cent, from the 57,000,000 
sold in 1953 to almost 60,000,000 in 1954—or about one replace- 


ose acc. for 1954 in the tire 
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ment tire to be sold for every car and truck registered in the 
United States 

Prospects for Seiberling Rubber Co 
strengthened our position in the replacement field by improving 
our methods of distribution, and, in addition, are beginning a 
long-range program of product diversification to level out the 
peaks and vallevs of the tire business 


are good, for we have 


Challenging Business Climate..... 
William O'Neil 


MERICAN industry should forge 
ica in the challenging business 
climate of 1954 through augmented 
selling and dollars plowed back into 
service selling 
products coming 


research Renewed 
doubled with new 
from the laboratory will form a bar- 
rier against recession. Salesmen are 
going to have to get back to selling 
to meet the test of this transition pe- 
riod, I believe. Pounding the pave- 


ments and ringing doorbells will re- 





place accommodating the customer by 
selling him your product. And the 
competition of increased selling will also inject new life into 
the national business picture. As far as research is concerned, 
our company invests more than $5,000,000 annually to im- 
prove present materials and products, and to discover new 
product applications in virtually every consumer field. An ex- 
panding research activity began for many companies as a con- 
venient method of benefiting from tax deductible dollars. Now 
it is paying off handsomely in new products pouring out of 
American laboratories to open up new business ventures and 
beef-up the nation’s economy. 

This spur to new product development contrasts sharply with 


t 
( 


the English situation where concerns have been permitted t 


invest only as much in research as they did the previous year. 
Thus, when wages increased and the value of the pound 
decreased, deductible capital available for research dwindled to 
a trickle 

General Tire, the world’s fifth largest rubber company, just 
closed the books on its 38th year of operation. Final figures 
will not be available until February, but sales and earnings hit 
an all-time high of approximately $210,000,000 in sales, and 
earnings of about $6 a common share. Heading into 1954, the 
company stands in a prominent position to capitalize on the 
expected banner year in replacement tire sales, and to push 
forward its activities in plastics, chemicals, mechanical goods, 
foam rubber, rockets, radio and television 

Businessmen used to remark that this is the age of specializa- 
tion. General has been the forerunner in a trend to make this 
also the age of diversification as we learn more about produets 
by branching afield. In fact, we’re now pushing the theme of 
specialization through diversification. 

Horizons are unlimited in plastics, and General should triple 
its volume in this activity next year. 

Our chemical division should also step into seven-league 
boots next year, with completion of the Ashtabula polyvinyl 
chloride plant, which will produce the resin for our plastics 
operations, thus lowering the cost of this basic raw material. 

The future is bright in mechanical goods as new molded 
and extruded products hit the market and the demand soars. 
And the potential growth of our rocket and guided missile 
activities can only be calculated by the mathematical wizards 
who have developed them. 

General, third in the foreign market, is garnering an increasing 
share of the tire and tube market abroad, and expanding in this 
field with retention of profits from current operations. The 
company’s Brazilian plant, now under construction near Rio de 
Janeiro, will go into production in January. A plant at Amster- 
dam, Holland—the company’s sixth in Europe—will be completed 
the middle of next year to meet the rising demand in the 
Benelux countries. 
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Natural Rubber’s Predicament..... 
Warren S$. Lockwood 


HE two outstanding rubber factors 
Te: 1953 were the passage of syn- 
thetic plant disposal legislation and 
the devastating 10c drop in the price 
of natural rubber. The natural rub- 
ber growers join Congressman Shaf- 
er, the rubber manufacturers, reclaim- 
ers and traders in hoping the synthetic 
plants will be in private hands by 
the April, 1955, date called for in the 
legislation. At that point—for the 
first time since synthetic was intro- 
natural and 





duced on a volume scale 
synthetic will be competing on the 

basis of price and quality alone. Natural rubber looks forward 
to such competition. The industry again completely agrees with 
American manufacturers and other experts that in the next 
decade’s expanding rubber economy, synthetic and natural both 
will find an ample market. 

The rubber dilemma, though, is what happens during the 16 
months interim before the synthetic plants are sold. In that 
period natural rubber cannot be expected to stand on its own 
feet and take whatever the market offers—because natural is 
not competing with a free synthetic. The competition is with 
a synthetic controlled in production and price by the United 
States. It is, therefore, to the United States that the producers 
must turn for help when they are in trouble. And today, they 
are in trouble. 

1953’s drop in the price of natural rubber from 30c¢ in January 
to approximately 20c now, confronts the natural rubber industry 
Actually, 
Based on 


with the worst economic crisis since the depression. 
the fall is worse than the apparent 33!49% drop. 
1952’s yearly average rubber price of 40c, 1953’s average of 24c, 
hit the rubber producers this past year with a l6c per pound 
drop in income. Projecting this in terms of world-wide ton- 
nage, rubber income for Southeast Asian producers fell the 
equivalent of $575,000,000; for Malaya alone, the equivalent of 
$200,000,000. 

This provides an economic dilemma not only for Malaya and 
the rest of Southeast Asia, but for the United States. The 
multimillion dollar drop in income has resulted in successive 
wage cuts for Malayan and Indonesian rubber workers, and 
severe income loss to the smallholders who produce so much 
of both country’s rubber output. Malaya’s approximately quar- 
ter billion dollar drop also means less money for the active 
Malayan war against Communism—less funds for the rubber 
replanting program that is necessary if next decade’s rubber 
requirements are to be met—less outlay for the social services 
essential in fighting Communist propaganda at people Jevel— 
less dollars for the sterling area. 

All of these areas are vital to Malaya and the other South- 
east Asian nations producing natural rubber. In today’s struggle 
without boundaries, they are vital to the United States as well. 

That is why during the past few months government officials 
overseeing American rubber policy have acted on suggestions 
growing out of the May meeting of the International Rubber 
Study Group in Copenhagen, and the subsequent October London 
meeting of the Special Management Committee, to make 
changes that would give the natural rubber market a chance to 
adjusi to a more logical level. 

The government is to be congratulated in easing the synthetic 
over-production problem by setting October, November, and De- 
cember production at 41,000 tons per month; in withdrawing 
the directive calling for a higher mandatory use of synthetic 
than that called for by present rubber legislation as a national 
security requirement; and in their latest steps toward adjusting 
the rotation program so as to provide a fairer market for the 
lower grades of natural. 

If these steps had proven adequate—well and good. But they 
have not, and the natural rubber market has not adjusted to 
levels that will permit a healthy Southeast Asian economy. It 
is essential, therefore, that government officials here move firmly 
to bring about such adjustment. The most important move 
they could make would be to adjust the price of GR-S from 
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EsTIMATES OF WorLD NEW RvuBBER PRODUCTION AND 
CoNSUMPTION—1953-54* 
(in 1,000 tons) 
1953 1954 


Natural Synthetic Total Natural Synthetic Total 
Production 
U.S.A. 840 840 ote 660 660 
Malaya 575 ue 575 575 eg 575 
Indonesia .. 695 =e 695 685 ae 685 
Rest World. 440 80 520 440 90 530 
POH. ocs0 LF 920 2,630 1,700 750 2,450 
Consumption 
ta See 550 780 1,330 600 680 1,280 
Rest World. 1,010 8u 1,090 960 80 1,040 
otal ..... 4,500 860 2,420 ~=1,560 7600 2,320 


* Natural Rubber Bureau. 





its current government-fixed 23c, to one more closely approxi- 
mating the commercial level almost all observers agree will 
obtain when the plants are sold to private industry. Once the 
plants are sold, rubber prices will find their,own level in free 
competition—and none will be happier for this situation than 
the natural rubber grower. 

For the next sixteen months, though—until the synthetic plants 
are sold and the natural rubber industry is on its free com- 
petitive own, Southeast Asian economic health is at the mercy 
of American action on synthetic rubber production and pricing. 
An economically healthy Southeast Asia is vital not only to 
world-wide American defense plans—but to America’s own com- 
modity needs of the future. We sincerely hope that American 
officials bear this in mind when they make the decisions that can 
make or break the natural rubber industry—and the millions of 
Asian allies dependent upon that industry for complete support. 


Envisions Promising Year..... 
Thomas Robins, Jr. 


HE non-tire segment of the rubber 

industry will operate in a_ highly 
competitive market in 1954 and com- 
panies can be expected to put forth 
increased selling effort. We should 
be able to do as much business this 
coming year as in 1953. The 800 com- 
panies making rubber products other 
than tires are expected to consume 
about 470,000 tons ot rubber, or 35 
per cent of the industry total. This is 
approximately the same as 1953 con- 
sumption. Major products in which 
this rubber will be used include con- 
veyor belting, industrial hose, foam rubber, gaskets and packing 
for machinery, molded goods and rubber footwear. 

The outlook is particularly promising for conveyor belting 
and foam rubber. The demand for conveyor belting is steadily 
rising because of industrial expansion and the increasing mech- 
anization and modernization of mines, mills and factories. Foam 
rubber is gaining in popularity in the furniture and automobile 
industries because of the increasing consumer demand for this 





type of cushioning. 

Present indications are that the crude rubber market in 1954 
will be fairly stable. The price of natural rubber, which rose 
to unreasonable heights at the outbreak of the Korean war, 
has returned to a more normal level. The savings resulting from 
this decline are more than offset, however, by a rise in other 
operating costs, particularly labor, transportation and plant 
equipment. As long as over-all operating costs remain at the 
present high levels, rubber manufacturers are not likely to be 
able to reduce their selling prices. 
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GOVERNMENT-OPERATED SYNTHETIC PLANTS 
SHOW PROFIT OF $59.9 MILLION IN FISCAL 1952 


the Keconstruction Finance Corporation, the government’s synthetic rub- 


a )RDING to a report filed with Congress on December 30, 1953, by 


ber program showed a profit of $59,900,000 in the year ended June 30, 1953. 
This was nearly four times the $16,000,000 profit recorded in the previous 


fiscal year. 


sales, which amounted to $387,700,000. 


was made on sales of $415,900,000. 


The record profit figure in fiscal 1953 was equal to 15% of 


The $16,000,000 profit of fiscal 1952 


RFC stated that the major portion of 


the increase in profit in fiscal 1953 from fiscal 1952 is attributable to the 30¢ 


lower 


100,000 short tons, in the production of alcohol-butadiene. 


average price of alcohol consumed and to a reduction of 66°, or 


Most of the 


666,221 long tons of GR-S produced by RFC plants in fiscal 1953 was made 


from petroleum-butadiene. 

RFC stated that GR-S sales 
tons for fiscal 1953 held their 
open competition with natural rubber, al- 


at 685,000 
own in 


though that vear was the first full year in 
the decade since the industry was born 
that synthetic rubber usage was not re- 


quired by government controls. Total pro- 
duction of GR-S and Butyl rubber from 
government plants at 741,242 tons, repre- 
sented 54.3% of total domestic new rub- 
ber usage 

GR-S latex production hit an all-time 
peak at 45,088 tons, with “cold rubber” 
latex accounting for 30% of the total. The 
rise was pronounced in the output of the 
latex used in making 


type ot 
xe. 


oil-solids 
foam spor 

Equipment used to produce “cold rub- 
ber” GR-S was installed in three additional 
plants during the year, bringing total “cold 
rubber” capacity to 600,000 tons, or 72% 
of total GR-S capacity. About 356,000 
tons, or 0% of total GR-S_ production, 
was in the form of “cold rubber” in fiscal 


1953 


Oil-Masterbatch Sales 


Marked gains were also made in sales 
of oil-masterbatch GR-S. Six of the 
thirteen GR-S plants together now 
produce 240,000 tons of this material. Fis- 
cal 1953’s output of 108,054 tons of oil- 
masterbatch GR-S was 285% higher than 
in the previous year. 

\side from writing off $31,400,000 as 
depreciation, RFC put $6,100,000 into re- 
search in fiscal 1953. RFC also spent $21,- 
900,000 tor plant improvements and 
another 900,000 for maintenance and 
repair of the twenty-eight facilities in the 
synthetic rubber program. 

Trade sources state that private indus- 


can 
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try is showing considerable interest in the 
sale of the government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants. It has been reported that 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Commission has been visited by many rep- 
resentatives of industry inquiring as to the 
technicalities of disposal procedure 

The Commission is to figure that 
only about 100 companies in this country 
are large enough to take over a govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plant. About a 
fourth of these have had some experience 
with synthetic rubber, as operators of the 
plants under contract with the government 

The companies which have talked with 
the Commission during the past few weeks 
include not only most of the present oper- 
ators of the facilities, but also a number 
of other firms which have never par- 
ticipated in the program. These talks have 
nature, presumably as 


said 


been informal in 
preparation for entering concrete bids 
The feeling quarters, 
however, that few companies actually have 
the desire to invest large sums of capital in 
the government plants. Many of the rub- 


persists in some 


ber companies, it is said, find it to their 
advantage to have the government continue 
as a supplier of rubber, and 
would hesitate to take over the plants. 
The disposal law, it is said, laid down 


synthetic 


conditions too onerous to encourage active 
bidding. Many influential legislators would 


like to see the plants remain under gov- 
ernment ownership and might veto any 


sales negotiated by the commission. 
Meanwhile, RFC announced the resigna- 
tion of Morton E. Yohalem as_ special 
deputy for the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission, effective December 
31, 1953. Mr. Yohalem announced plans to 


enter private law practice in Washington, 
D. C. He joined RFC in June, 1952, to de- 
velop recommendations for legislation 
authorizing the disposal of the government- 
The 


owned = synthetic rubber _ plants. 

“Yohalem Report” which went to Con- 
gress last March was the culmination of 
that effort. It recommended immediate 


enactment of legislation permitting the 


sale of the war-born enterprise, and the 


disposal law was enacted a few months 
later. 
RFC Administrator Kenton R. Cravens, 


in accepting Mr. Yohalem’s resignation, 
said: “I would like to express my appre- 
ciation for the services you have rendered 
the Federal Government and this corpora- 
tion. The advice and assistance you have 
given me have been extremely valuable.” 


Rubber Shipments to Red Bloc? 
Authoritative sources in London stated 
recently that the Western powers are pre- 
paring to relax restrictions on the export 
of strategic rubber to the Communist 
world. Rubber shipments to are 
now limited to about &0,000 tons a year, 
which the West hopes will be earmarked 
for civilian use 

No one would say 
authorized under the relaxed restrictions, 
but the amounts were expected to be 
“sizable”. To begin with, it was said, the 
increased shipments will be limited to low 
grades of rubber which Western experts 
believe will be of little use to the Soviet 
war machine. 

Agreement on the relaxation is said to 
have been “virtually reached” by repre- 
sentatives of the Atlantic Pact and the na- 
tions that fought Communism in Korea. 
These representatives meet periodically in 
Paris to review Western efforts to deny 
strategic materials to the Communists. 

The Paris group has already approved 
Britain’s cancellation of a ban on ex- 
ports of low-powered automobiles to the 
Communist world, and it appeared certain 
that it will approve liberalization of rub- 
ber controls. 

The eased rubber curbs are proposed as 
a means of aiding Ceylon and Malaya, 
who have been hard hit by the quota on 
shipments laid down by the West. Ceylon 
already has contracted to deliver 50,000 
tons of rubber a year to Red China, and 
shipments began last year. 

Moreover, a recent report from Ceylon 
stated that the government of that country 
is offering Communist China first option 
on purchasing Ceylon’s surplus sheet rub- 


Russia 


how much would be 


nN 
» 





ber. This has been estimated at 15,000 tons 
a year. The question of price is reported 
to be still under negotiation. 

The Indonesian Information Office in 
the United States, however, reported that 
its government has rejected applications 
by rubber companies for export licenses on 
proposed shipments to Communist China. 
The companies, it was said, sought licenses 
shortly after receipt of news that an In- 
donesian mission to Peiping had reached 
preliminary China trade 
treaty 

The information office said that a state- 
ment received from the Indonesian Foreign 
Ministry emphasized that the Sino-Indo- 
nesian trade agreement “is subject to fur- 
ther study by both parties.” It noted also 
that the mission had reached basic agree- 
ment on “normal trade relations” between 
the two countries, and that specific gov 
ernment ratification is necessary to make 
it operative. 

There was no indication when such ac- 
tion might be taken. In the first ten months 
of 1953, Indonesian rubber exports have 
totaled 586,467,000 pounds, a decrease of 
47,032,000 pounds from the corresponding 
period of 1952. Prices in 1953, however, 
were reported nearly one-third lower than 
in 1952. 


agreement on a 


Rubber Division Meeting Plans 


February 26 has been set as the deadline 
for abstracts of papers to be presented at 
the April 14 to 16 meeting of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical 
Society, at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, 
Ky. The first technical session will be held 
on April 14 at 2:00 P. M. with J. C 
Walton presiding. The chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee is Dr. F. 
C. Wagner (DuPont). The 25 Year Club 
Luncheon will be held at noon on April 
14 \. M. Neal of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Inc., P. O. Box 406, Wilming 
ton, Del., is secretary of the division. 


General Cable Signs Contract 


Negotiators for the General Cable Cory 
and the independent United Electrical 
Workers Union have agreed on a one-year 
contract calling for a 7-cent-an-hour gen 


eral increase. Spokesmen for both 


new 


wage 
sides included in 


creased welfare and seniority benefits. The 


said the contract 
pact covered production and maintenance 
employees at General Cable plants at 
Rome, N. Y., and at Los Angeles and Em- 
eryville, Calif About 1,600 workers, 1,000 
of them in Rome, were affected by the 
agreement. The present wage 
from $1.43 to $2.17. 


scale ranges 


Control Instruments 

X-Ray and Analytical Equipment” is the 
title of a new 64-page book 
which is available from the Research and 
Control Instruments Division of the North 
American Philips Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, 


NY, 


“Research and 


reference 


A new, reversible hunting and _ fishing 
jacket is being made of Krene by the U. S. 
Fiber and Plastics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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GOODYEAR ANNOUNCES NEW APPOINTMENTS ON THE MANAGEMENT LEVEL 


Sam DuPree 


Key appointments on the management 
level at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
were recently announced. Sam DuPree 
has been named general manager of all in- 
dustrial products, while Herman R. Thies 
has been made general manager of all 
chemical products. Both are newly-created 
positions. At the same time, the company 
promotion of Frank R 
manager of the Shoe 
succeeding Harry L. 
Post, who has retired. Mr. DuPree, with 
Goodyear since January 1, 1934, for the 
past year has been assistant to the vice- 
charge of liaison 
four divisions of the com- 


announced the 
Evans as general 
Products Division 


president in sales as 
executive with 
pany—Industrial Products, Shoe Products, 
Chemical and Metal Products. In his new 
position, Mr. DuPree will coordinate and 
supervise all phases of Goodyear Indus- 
trial Products. Mr. Thies will assume full 
charge of the Chemical Division in all of 
He has been manager of the 
Chemical Division since it was organized 
in 1948. Mr. Thies joined Goodyear in 
1930 as a rubber research compounder and 


its phases. 


in 1936 was appointed assistant director of 
research In 1942, he was advanced to 


manager of Pliolite sales and three years 


H. R. Thies 


F. R. Evans 


later, was named head of the Plastics and 
Coatings Department. 

Mr. Evans had been manager of the 
Shoe Products Division 1936. He 
joined Goodyear in 1926 as a dispatcher in 
| foreman 


since 
production control. He became 
in production control two years later and 
sent to the new 
Goodyear-Australia division 
superintendent. Returning to Akron in 
1932, he was foreman in production con- 
trol until being transferred to Windsor in 
1944, 


sales 


was 
fact ry as 


the following year 


1936 as division superintendent. In 
he was made manager of factory 
service and in 1946 was named production 
manager of the Shoe Products Division at 
Windsor. In 1952, Mr. Evans took the 
Advanced Management Course at Har- 
vard University. Mr. Post had joined 
Goodyear in 1913. He was manager of the 
Shoe Products Division from 1917 to 1922, 
then left the company to become vice-prest- 
dent in charge of sales for the Seiberling 
Rubber Co. In 1932, he took the position 
of president for the American Tire Al- 
liance, Inc., Returning to Goodyear in 1936, 
Mr. Post resumed his former position as 
manager of the Shoe Product Division of 


the company. 








Synthetic in Defense Orders 


Military orders took 10% of the total 
GR-S_ synthetic rubber consumed in the 
United States during 1951, 1952 and the 
first six months of 1953, according to fig- 
ures recently by the Chemicals 
and Rubber Division of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration. This in- 
formation on synthetic rubber consumption 
has been held confidential in the past, but 
was declassified by the BDSA in order to 
in the settlement of cases for rene- 
gotiation of contracts pending before the 
Board involving 
orders for finished The report 
showed that although consumption of 
(;R-S increased during the period, the per- 
centage of the consumption under defense 
orders declined, until it averaged 10% for 
the thirty months’ period, or 165,350 long 
tons out of the total consumption of 1,645,- 


797 long tons. 


released 


assist 


Renegotiation 


goods. 


Take a long time for this copy of 
RUBBER AGE tto reach your desk? 
Use the coupon on page 631. 


defense 


Polyethylene Plant in Operation 


polyethylene, one of the 
materials still in 


Production of 
three critical industrial 
short supply, is said to have been increased 
3% with the achievement of full-scale 
operation at a plant in Texas City, 
according to an announcement by 
George C. Miller, president of the Bake- 
lite Co., a division of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. Mr. Miller stated that 
with its production capacity rated at more 
than 60,000,000 pounds per year, this new 
plant is the first to come into production of 
the three new plants announced by Bake- 
lite in 1953. The Texas City plant and 
the two other plants now underway are be- 
ing built and will be operated by the Car- 
Carbon Chemicals Co., another 
division of Union Carbide. By mid-1954, 
production capacity of Bakelite 
ethylene will again be increased as the sec- 
ond. plant, rated in 66,000,000 
pounds annually, begins operation at Sea- 
drift, Texas. The third plant at Torrance, 
Calif., will have a similar capacity and 
is expected to be in production im 1955. 


new 
Texas, 


bide and 
poly- 


excess of 
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SLIGHTLY REDUCED CONSUMPTION 
FORESEEN BY RMA FOR THIS YEAR 
At the end of each calendar year, the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
offers a recapitulation of activities in the 
rubber industry during that year and fore- 
casts what may be expected in the coming 
year. The RMA’s annual report for 1953, 
including its estimates for production and 
consumption in 1954, follows: 


The year ahead shapes up as one of the 
best in the history of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. In 1953, rubber con- 
sumption will hit a record-breaking 1,341,- 
000 long tons. Industry statisticians esti- 
mate that 1954 consumption will be only 
slightly off this figure. 

Replacement passenger tire sales in 1954 
are expected to exceed the 47,500,000 sold 
in 1953. Production of belting and hose 
and many other mechanical rubber goods is 
expected to equal the record output of 
1953 on the strength of expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities in other industry. The 
foam rubber market continues to grow. 

These growth items, among upwards of 
40,000 different types of rubber products 
produced annually, are counted on to sub- 
stantially cushion the impact of moderate 
declines predicted in the automotive indus- 
try and other industry markets for rubber 
parts, with the result that production of 
rubber goods is expected to taper off no 
more than 5% over the next twelve 
months. 

In its summary of the industry's activity, 
RMA calls attention to the fact that 1953 
consumption of new rubber was by far the 
greatest in the history of the industry. The 
substantial rise in consumption and_ the 
tremendous increase in synthetic rubber 
consumption over the years is reflected 
in Table I. 

The ratio of natural rubber to total new 
rubber consumption in the United states 
has risen trom 36.0% in 1952 to 41.4% on 
the 1953 figures. By October of 1953 the 
rates had risen to 44.4%. 


Tire and Tube Statistics 


Tire and tube manufacturers, who make 
up the largest single rubber consuming 
segment of the industry, produced 100,500,- 
000 units. Of this number, 82,000,000 were 
passenger car tires, 14,700,000 truck-bus 
tires, 3,800,000 farm equipment tires, air- 
plane and industrial pneumatic tires. Table 
II indicates the comparison over the past 
four years. 

As noted in Table II, the rise in demand 
for replacement tires is expected to offset 
in part the somewhat smaller demand of 
the automotive industry for original equip- 
ment tires which has been forecast for 
1954 by automobile manufacturers. The 





TABLE II- 
1950 
78,598,000 
15,156,000 
4,866,000 
97,620,000 


Passenger 

Truck-Bus 

Farm & Other 
Total 


CoMPARISON OF U. S. CasinG PRODUCTION 


1952 1953 
74,341,000 82,000,000 
16,070,000 14,700,000 

4,336,000 3,800,000 
94,747,000 100,500,000 


1951 
65,546,000 
17,859,000 
5,129,000 
88,534,000 





automobile industry is also an important 
market for foam rubber cushioning ma- 
terials. But here again there is a strong 
and growing demand for latex foam 
products, particularly in the furniture, bed- 
ding and carpet under-lay industries which 
is expected to offset any decline in the 
requirements of the automotive industry 
for this product. 

Manufacturers of light mechanical rub- 
ber goods, molded and extruded parts, ex- 
pect a moderate tapering off in demand for 
those products of perhaps as much as 5% 
below the record levels of 1953. Principal 
users of these goods are the automobile 
industry and manufacturers of such home 
equipment items as refrigerators, freezers, 
washing machines and driers, radios, tele- 
vision sets and many like items. 

Production of heavy industrial 
goods, including all types of industrial hose 


rubber 


and power belting and conveyor belting is 
expected to remain at or near the 1953 
level. Similarly, forward buying 
leads manufacturers of elastic thread to 
expect production at about the 1953 level. 


good 


Trend of homemakers to the use of 
resilient flooring 
rubber tile and rubber roll flooring a new 
record to shoot at in 1953. Supported by 
the growing popularity of “do it 
yourself” program and the development of 
superior cements, the steady growth in the 
use of rubber tile is expected to continue 
in 1954. 

While mild winters in the Eastern por- 
tions of the United States have done little 
over the past few vears to stimulate de- 
mand for protective rubber footwear, the 


gave manufacture rs ot 


their 


generally good weather has offset that by 
broadening the market for rubber-soled 
canvas footwear, particularly in the newer 
and more colorful sports line. 

Manufacturers of rubber drug 
improved unit production across the board 
in 1953. 

The coated fabrics segment of the rub- 
ber industry produced about 50,000,000 yards 
of finished goods in 1953 and expects to 
maintain about that volume in 1954. Chief 
users of these products are the automotive 
industry and the makers of protective 
clothing, hospital and 
novelty items. 

Figures on factory employment in the 
rubber manufacturing industry are not yet 
available for the full year. But over the 
first eight months, factory employment 
averaged 218,600 clockcard workers. Av- 
erage hourly earnings of employees in the 
tire and tube industry in that same period 


sundries 


shoes 


sheeting, 





Taste [—U. 
1941 

775,000 

6,259 

781,259 

251,231 


Natural 
Synthetic 
Total 


720,268 
538,289 
1,258,557 


303,733 


S. RusBBeErR CONSUMPTION IN Lonc Tons 


1951 
454,015 
760,283 

1,214,298 
346,121 


1952 
453,846 
807,567 

1,261,413 
280,002 


1950 


1,341,006 
284,000 
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That 
general 


rose to a new high of $2.23 an hour. 
‘t eit 


figure does not reflec her a 
wage increase or extensive fringe benefits 
which were granted late in the summer. 
These latter benefits included improved 
pensions, company-paid hospitalization and 
surgical-medical insurance for employees 
and their families. 

Most significant single development na- 
tionally in 1953, from the industry's stand- 
point, was action by Congress to authorize 
the sale to private industry of government- 
owned synthetic rubber facilities. The 
President’s Synthetic Rubber Facilities 
Disposal Commission began taking bids on 
these plants November 25, 1953. While the 
bid period does not end until next May 27, 
the Commission is unofficially reported to 
have received already more than 100 ex- 
pressions of interest 

Negotiations, as provided under the law, 
will continue for a period of seven months 
from May 28. It will not be until after 
that, a review of the sales proposal by the 
Attorney General and a review by Con- 
gress of the Commission’s detailed report 
on the proposed sales, that there will be 
final decision sometime in the spring of 
1955. Ultimate approval by Congress will 
hinge on whether the sales proposals meet 
the security, free competition and fair 
value criteria laid down in the law 


Predicts Sales at $835,000,000_ .- 


that sales of U. S. Rub 
ber Co. will be between $830,000,000 and 
$835,000,000 for 1953, and net 
will probably be equivalent to about $5 per 
common share, H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
president, declared recently at a 
meeting of the company’s stockholders in 
New York City. Sales for 1952 were $850,- 
000,000 and earnings per 
amounted to $4.33. Stockholders approved 
a modification of the company’s retirement 
and disability allowance plan which will 
raise minimum retirement benefits for em 
ployees with 25 years of service from $100 
to $125 a month. The i 
cord with the agreement ) 
rubber company and the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastics Workers of 
America, C.1.0., on September 28, 1953 


Indications are 


earnings 
special 


common share 


increase is in ac- 
reached by the 


Wire Insulating Machinery Formed 


Wire Insulating Machinery, Inc., 260 
Tolland Turnpike, Station A, Manchester, 
Conn., was recently incorporated. The com 
pany is headed by H. H. Duff, whe has 
had twenty vears experience in designing 
and building wire mill machinery, besides 
extensive experience in the manufacture of 
insulated wire. The concern is in produc- 
tion on a line of new equipment of ad- 
vanced design. The line presently includes 
continuous take ups, pay off stands, cur- 
ing troughs, capistans, and a continuous 
take up and capistan in one package unit. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ASME RUBBER-PLASTICS GROUP IS WELL ATTENDED 


Well attended sessions marked the An- 
nual Meeting of the Rubber and Plastics 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers which was held at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City on 
November 30 and December 1, 1953. The 
meeting, held in conjunction with the 1953 
Annual Meeting of the parent society, fea- 
tured four technical sessions, two on rub- 
ber and two on plastics, with the rubber 
sessions held on November 30th and the 
plastics sessions on December Ist. 

The rubber sessions, attended by audi- 
ences of more than 100 members and 
featured the presentation of six 


guests, 


papers and the usual annual report on rub- 


ber developments of interest to the en- 
gineering profession, while the plastics ses- 
sions, which were also well attended, fea- 
tured four technical papers and the annual 
report on plastics developments. 

S. W. McCune, III (DuPont) acted as 
chairman at the first rubber session with 
James B. Johnson (Linear) as vice-chair- 
man, and P. D. Brass (U.S. Rubber) was 
chairman of the second rubber session 
with H. W. Greenup (Pilgrim Latex 
Thread) as vice-chairman. For the plas- 
tics program, Dr. R. K. Witt (Johns Hop- 
kins University) was chairman of the first 
session with A. C. Webber (DuPont) as 
vice-chairman, and C. H. Adams (Mon- 
santo) and Norman A. Skow (Synthane) 
as chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 
tively, of the second session. Considerable 
discussion followed several of the rubber 
and plastics papers. 


Presentation of Rubber Papers 

The first of the rubber papers was en- 
titled “Synthetic Rubber Protects the 
Navy’s Propeller Shafts” and was_ pre- 
sented by E. A. Bukzin of the Bureau of 
Ships, Navy Department, Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Bukzin described the efforts made 
by the Bureau of Ships to protect pro- 
peller shafts from failures due to cor- 
rosion. Referring to the underwater paint- 
ing systems first utilized for anti-corrosion 
purposes he pointed out why such systems 
were unsatisfactory and then told how and 
why rubber coverings for exposed shaft 
ing sections were adopted as a dependable 
means of protection. The soundness of the 
decision to use vulcanized rubber shaft 
coatings was confirmed after sixteen years 
of use on the USS Brooklyn when it was 
determined that the rubber covering was 
still in excellent shape 

The speaker also described some of the 
rubber coatings which have been developed 
in recent years, such as the brush-on neo- 
prene and the flame-sprayed polysulfides. 
He indicated that although these coatings 
are not quite as tough and may not ad- 
here as well as vulcanized sheet types they 
offer superior protection when compared 
with the best known paint systems. Meth- 
ods of applying these coatings were de- 
scribed 

The use of cord fabrics in passenger and 
truck tires were covered by C. A. Litzler, 
president of the C. A. Litzler Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a paper on “The La- 
texing and Hot Stretching of Tire Cord 
Fabrics, with Special Emphasis on Nylon”. 
Although the speaker covered the process- 
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ing of both cotton cord fabric and rayon 
cord he placed special emphasis on nylon 
tire cord because of the present tendencies 
of American tire manufacturers to accept 
nylon cord fabric as being superior to 
cotton and rayon for many important tire 
cord requirements. 

Mr. Litzler went into considerable de- 
tail on the numerous problems involved, 
including the dipping or saturating opera- 
tion, the removal of excess dipping solu- 
tions, the actual hot stretching operation, 
constant tension requirements, proper slic- 
ing, and latexing costs. On the question 
of cost, he stated that studies indicate that 
the cost of latexing full width fabric runs 
approximately 5c per vard of nylon latexed 
and hot stretched. This cost, he empha- 
sized, is not appreciably greater than the 
cost of latex and tension drving rayon. In 
closing, he predicted that the use of hot 
stretching equipment will be expanded in 
the future. 

Supplementing Mr. Litzler’s talk was 
one on “Modern Rubber Calendering 
Equipment” by N. J. Elder of the Adam- 
son United Co., Akron, Ohio. In this pa- 
per, descriptions were given of the major 
improvements made in calendering equip- 
ment for rubber and plastics since the end 
of World War II, such as crown com- 
pensation equipment for the rolls, circulat- 
ing hot water temperature control systems, 
peripherally drilled rolls, circulating oil 
lubrication svstems, and “zero clearance” 
equipment for the main calender bearings. 

Through the use of excellent slides, Mr. 
Elder showed a typical calender train for 
producing thin film and sheeting, a typical 
application of tandem 3-roll calenders for 
double-coating tire cord, and two methods 
of utilizing 4-roll rubber calenders for 
double-coating tire cord. The maior ad- 
vantages of the relatively new Zee-type 
calenders were outlined, while develop- 
ments in the use of roll crossing equip- 
ment and separate pinion stands for driv- 
ing calenders were described. Other units 
described by the speaker included precision 
screwdown equipment, automatic stock 
feeding devices, gaging equipment and 
roller bearings. 


Additional Papers on Rubber 


“The Dynamic Characteristics of Sili- 
cone Rubber” by G. W. Painter of the 
Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna., 
was the first paper presented at the second 
rubber session. This paper dealt with the 
viscoelastic properties of silicone rubber 
under various conditions of strain, fre- 
quency and temperature and comparisons 
with natural rubber were made in several 
instances. The study was undertaken in 
view of the fact that the unusual high and 
low temperature properties of silicone rub- 
ber have made it a desirable material for 
vibration isolators designed for service at 
temperature extremes. 

Among the conclusions reached in this 
study was the fact that the excellent low 
temperature properties of silicone rubber 
provides the vibration isolator designer 
with a material which will allow the iso- 
lator to function properly at —100° F. 
Although the modulus of the material is 
affected considerably more by static strain 


than is natural rubber, provision for this 
characteristic can be made in the design. 
Mr. Painter also described a dynamic 
modulus testing machine having consider- 
able flexibility and high efficiency of opera- 
tion. (Eprror’s Nore: This paper will be 
published in full in an early issue of 
RuBBER AGE.) 

Engineering applications of the various 
types of Thiokol products were covered 
in a paper on “Mechanical Properties of 
Polysulfide Polymers” by J. S. Jorezak of 
the Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
The speaker first described the various 
types of polysulfide rubber currently avail- 
able and stressed some of their particular 
advantages and mentioned a few of their 
limitations. Among the products discussed 
were the polysulfide water dispersions and 
the liquid polymers. 

Mr. Jorcezak devoted a good portion of 
his talk to showing typical examples of the 
application of the polysulfide polymers t 
engineering problems in problem-and-solu- 
tion form. This included problems of fillet- 
ing, caulking, repairing and patching, im- 
pregnation, and sealing, and covered such 
products as windows, decks, hose, gloves, 
packings, cables, aircraft structures and 
electronic components. 

The different types and grades of cellu- 
lar rubber and methods of specifying 
them were described in a paper on “The 
Versatility of Cellular Rubber in Engineer- 
ing”, prepared by G. R. Sprague, J. J. 
Corrigan, and A. F. Sereque of the Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Shelton, Conn., 
which was delivered by Mr. Sereque. The 
paper also described the essential properties 
of cellular rubber and the effect of tem- 
perature and common solvents on these 
properties. Typical examples of products 
developed to make use of these properties 
were given. 

The different types of cellular rubber 
covered by the speaker included sponge 
rubber, foam rubber, expanded rubber, and 
ebonite or hard cellular rubber. Specific 
advantages of each of these four types 
were outlined and their engineering prop- 
erties were stressed. Brief mention was 
made of expanded polyvinyl chloride 
which is a relatively new material quite 
similar to expanded rubber but with some 
unusual properties. 

The annual report on “Engineering De- 
velopments of Rubber” was prepared and 
delivered by Miss Betty Jo Clinebell, 
Librarian, Rubber Division Library, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. This re- 
port, which is published in full elsewhere 
in this issue, covered developments in the 
period from July, 1952 to June, 1953 and 
was well done. 


Papers at Plastics Sessions 

The first of the plastics papers was on 
“The Viscoelasticity of Polymethyl Metha- 
crylate: An Experimental and Analytical 
Study,” prepared by J. K. Knowles and 
Albert G. H. Dietz of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Presented by Dr. Dietz, this paper de- 
scribed static tensile stress-strain data un- 
der many different experimental condi- 
tions on several types of methyl methacry- 
late and included an empirical equation to 
describe these results. It also included an 
analysis of room temperature viscoelastic 
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characteristics of methacrylate. A paper on 
“Reinforced Plastics Laminates for Air- 
craft Use” was presented by Dominick 
Rosato of the Wright Air Development 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 

“New Developments in Liquid Heating 
if Plastics Processing Machinery” was 
the title of a paper prepared by Paul L. 
Geiringer and Floyd Hasselriis of the 
American Hydrotherm Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y. Presented by Mr. Geiringer, 
this paper covered the application of high 
temperature liquids to the special heating 
and cooling requirements of plastics proc- 
essing equipment with particular attention 
to temperature control. The ability of 
liquid heat carriers to meet the increasing- 
ly stringent requirements of the plastics 
industry was emphasized and the short- 
comings of some of the presently applied 
heat carriers were outlined. 

According to the speaker, heat 
carriers offer five major advantages to the 
plastics industry as follows: (1) Uniform 
temperatures over the entire heat-transfer 
surface; (2) Full-range heating and cool- 
ing over wide temperature ranges; (3) 
Accurate temperature control with quick 
response; (4) Separate control of a num- 
ber of individual temperature zones with 
me compact heating and cooling unit; (5) 
Program temperature control of heating 
and cooling 

\ new and unique method of generating 
steam and high temperature vapor as ap- 
plied to calender rolls and molding presses 
for the plastics industry was detailed in 
a paper on “Speedylectric: The Electrode 
Boiler” by Bradley C. Higgins of the 
Livingstone Engineering Co., Worcester, 
Mass. The Speedylectric units can be used 
in both closed and open systems and in 
both laboratory and factory operations 
The unit generates steam by utilizing the 
resistance of the boiler water to the pas- 
sage of electricity between solid metal elec- 
trodes 

The annual report on “Engineering De- 
velopments in Plastics”, which 
ered the period from July, 1952 to June, 
1953, was presented by Dr. Paul O. Pow- 
ers of the Pennsylvania Industrial Chemi- 
cal Corp., Clairton, Penna. Developments 

f particular interest to the mechanical en- 
gineer were highlighted. 


liquid 


also ce vV- 


New Division Officers 

\t a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Rubber and Plastics Division, 
\llen Gifford, of the Lord Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Penna., elected chairman 
of the Division for 1954, and Gordon 
Thayer, of the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., was elected secretary. R. W 
Barber, of the Panelyte Division, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Trenton, N. J., was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee for a 
five-vear term. Other committee members 
include R. G. Seaman (India Rubber 
World) and Fred Wehmer (Rubber and 
Asbestos Corp.), M. E. Lerner (RUBBER 
\GE) is the retiring chairman and 
tinues as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Was 


con- 


\ppointments announced at the meeting 
included that of Norman A. Skow (Syn- 
thane) as Division Representative on the 
ASME Research Planning Committee, C. 


Howard Adams (Monsanto) as Chairman 
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FIRST OF THE GOODYEAR ZP4K AIRSHIPS PRODUCED FOR THE U.S. NAVY 


ae 
ae 


ZP4K 
class of airships which are being produced 
for the U. S. Navy by the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. The ships are the most mod- 
ern version of the 
airship used so effectively in anti-subma- 


Shown above is the first of the 


iritermediate “K’’-type 
rine warfare service by the Navy in World 
War II. The ZP4K 
Navy's latest 
such aircraft for the purpose of locating 


inc rporates the 


developments adaptable to 


he 


and attacking enemy submarines in t 
parts of the ship 


Metal 
at Goodyear 
envel pes ire 
cor- 


event of war. 
are manutactured 
Akron factories and the 
made in the Arizona factory of the 
poration at Litchfield Park. 
of the neoprene coated cotton envelope is 
527,000 cubic feet of helium. <A crew of 

and officers will man each craft, 


\ircraft’s 
Gas capacity 


eight men 
the company announced 








of the Plastics Papers Committee, M. E 
Rubber Pa- 
Seaman as 


Lerner as Chairman of the 
pers Committee, and R. G 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee. D. 
H. Cornell (Goodrich) continues as Divi- 
sional Representative on the Professional 
Divisions Committee. 

It was also announced that the Division 
will hold two sessions at the 1954 Spring 
Meeting to be held in Pittsburgh next 
June and four sessions at the Annual 
Meeting to be held in New Yo rk next 
December. Special symposiums are being 
planned for both meetings 


Storm Footwear Sales Lag 


According to sales of 
rubber and storm 
due to another mild winter 
Co., for example, is said to have laid off 
about 200 employees in its Rubber Foot- 


recent reports, 


footwear are lagging, 


Tver Rubber 


wear Division within the past few weeks. 
Hood Rubber Co reported some 
shrinkage through layoff of non-permanent 
help. Converse Rubber Co. shut down its 
plant from the day Christmas to 
January 4, 1954. The footwear plant of 
the U. S. Rubber Co. at Naugatuck has 
laid off approximately 300 employees. The 
plant also closed December 23 to 
January 4, due primarily to the decline in 
Bristol Manufacturing Co. cut 
its work force by 200 and another 
big slash was scheduled in January 
between 400 and 450 employees 
have been laid off According to 
New England manufac 
turers, plants in other parts of the coun- 
try have also felt the falling 
sales. While the mild weather is given as 
the main reason for the falling 
foreign imports were also blamed for cut- 
ting into business at a time when sales are 
slow. 


has also 


before 


from 


demand. 
about 
when 
were to 
these 
rubber footwear 
impact of 


sales, 


More Materials Show News 


A group of 14 leading industrialists will 
serve as a board of sponsors for the sec- 
ond Basic Materials Exposition, the prod 
uct development show, which will be held 
at the International Amphitheatre in Chi 
cago, Ill., on May 17-20, it was announced 
by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
the event. Don G. Mitchell, 
chairman of the board, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y 
man of the sponsoring board. 
devoted to the materials used in the 
facture of products, will be more 
double the size of the first 
held in New York last June. More 
25,000 basic materials are currently 
able to manutacturers Exhibits are 
planned to them in 
Concurrently with the show, a 
take place in 


producers ot 


manu 
than 
exposition 
than 
avail 
assist making their 
choices 
three-day 
which project engineers, product designers, 


conference will 


materials engineers, production experts, re 
sales and marketing ex 
ecutives will participate. Advance registra- 
obtained by writing 


341 Madison Ave., 


search men and 


tion cards may be 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y 


Cornish Wire Expanding 

Cornish Wire Co. with headquarters in 
New York, N. Y., has shifted a part of its 
wire making production to North Adams, 
Mass., to free plant space in its Williams 
town, Mass., facility for other expansion 
The new plant will be operated under the 
name of the Cornish-Blackinton Co. David 
Hawk, formerly associated with the B. F. 
Goodrich 
manager of the new plant. The company 
will specialize in the manufacture 
tric wire and cable insulated with vinyl 
plastics. 


Chemical Co., has been named 


ot elec 








RUBBER FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURERS CALL FOR RETENTION OF TARIFF 


Rubber footwear manufacturers told 
Congress recently that tariffs must be pre- 
served as the best means of compensating 
for differences in costs of production— 
particularly labor costs—between Ameri- 
can-made goods and imports. Their state- 
ment was made in a brief filed with the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
which was distributed to members of both 
the House and Senate in a booklet setting 
forth the tariff views of the Rubber Foot- 
wear Division of the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

The group represents 14 of the 31 do- 
mestic companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of waterproof rubber footwear and 
rubber-soled fabric footwear. The intro- 
duction to the booklet, entitled “Rubber 
Footwear, A Vital American Industry”, is 
a reprint of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Clarence B: Randall, chairman of the 
Commission. Tracing the history of the 
rubber footwear industry, the document 
shows that it was American-founded and 
developed, beginning over a hundred years 
ago and now offering steady employment 
to more than 22,000 production workers. 
Average annual production is given at 75,- 
000,000 pairs of both types of rubber foot- 
wear, representing over $200,000,000 in 
sales value at the manufacturers’ level, the 
booklet Says. 

The rubber footwear manufacturers told 
the Randall Commission that tariffs are 
necessary if domestic manufacturers of 
rubber footwear are to compete fairly with 
imports. Their letter asserts that the quick 
acceptance given the slogan “Trade not 
Aid”, has thrown tariffs out of true focus. 
It goes on: 

“Many persons—including some in high 
places—appear to be convinced that exist- 
ing international economic ills can be 
cured simply by opening the United States 
markets to imports. They endorse the 
theory that if the United States abolishes 
all tariffs every country —including the 
United States—will enjoy fabulous pros- 
perity. 

“Anyone who tries to place tariffs prop- 
erly in the picture opens himself to bitter 
criticism as to his humanity, his intelli- 
gence and even his patriotism. If he is in 
business, he is accused of being too cow- 
ardly to face foreign competition or too in- 
efficient to meet it. 

“American manufacturers of rubber 
footwear cannot justly be criticized on any 
of these points, yet they strongly favor a 
tariff on imported goods that compete with 
their products. They favor free enterprise 
and free competition; but insist that be- 
fore competition can be free it must be 
fair. They have no fear that foreign pro- 
ducers will outpoint them in efficiency or 
industry.” The letter states further: 

“It is folly to encourage the importation 
of any goods into this country if they 
merely replace the production of an 
American worker. It is foolhardy to pur- 
course with goods that are 
essential to the national security of the 
United States.” 

The rubber footwear manufacturers in- 
form Congress that their products are 
“essential to the national welfare and the 
national security”. They point out the foot- 


sue such a 
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wear they make is health-building and 
health-protecting ; that during World War 
II, when rubber was strictly rationed, the 
industry was allocated rubber to make 
both civilian and military footwear. The 
booklet reports that during the war more 
than 45,000,000 pairs of rubber footwear 
were made for the Armed Services, and 
that the industry was called upon to de- 
velop many new types of rubber footwear 
for combat use. 

In relating the history of the industry, 
the booklet tells how the American manu- 
facturers—for a long period the sole sup- 
pliers for the world markets—were driven 
out of the export field by competitors 
abroad who copied “American designs and 
methods”. Department of Commerce 
figures are presented to show that in 1919 
the American manufacturers had 58.87 per- 
cent of the world’s export markets for 
rubber footwear, while Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia (for over a quarter-century the 


two most important foreign producers) 
had none. By the early 1930's United 
States held less than 2 percent, Czecho- 


slovakia held over 8 percent and Japan 
dominated the field with 63 percent, the 
booklet Says. 

The rubber footwear manufacturers 
make it clear in their presentation that 
their concern now is to hold the American 
market, which they insist they cannot do 


without compensatory tariffs on competing 


imported goods. 


New Emery Research Center 


Emery Industries, Inc., has started con- 
struction of a new $800,000 research center 
adjacent to its plant in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The new building will provide new and 
larger quarters for the Departments of 
Basic Research, Development, and Chemi- 
cal Engineering. Constructed of brick, the 
two-story L-shaped structure will contain 
30,000 square feet, and will house 28 in- 
dividual laboratories in one wing with 
several “application” laboratories in the 
basement. Equipment in the latter rooms 
is designed to evaluate on a “plant” scale 
all of Emery’s fatty acids, plasticizers, and 
textile oils. The new building will allow 
expansion of Emery’s research facilities 
to accommodate approximately 100 people. 
Additional wings can be added to house 
another 150. The other wing will contain 
the research executive offices, library and 
conference rooms, 


NAWMD Plans New York Meeting 


The Forty-first Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., will be held March 15 
through 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 


York City. Other meetings scheduled for 
early 1954 include an area meeting of 
NAWMD's Midwestern Division at the 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., on February 
1, and an area meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Division of NAWMD on March 1 
at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. The 
program for the national convention as 
well as the plans for the area meetings will 
be issued in the near future. 





Acquires Titeflex Filter 


Titeflex, Inc., of 500 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., has announced the 


sale of the design and manufacturing 
rights of the Titeflex industrial filter for 
the chemical and processing markets to 
Croll-Reynolds Engineering Co., Inc., of 
17 John St., New York 38, N. Y. Tite- 
flex is a leading manufacturer of flexible 
metal hose, and a leading producer of a 
wide range of aviation components which 
includes: electrical connectors, ignition 
harnesses, wiring systems, flexible and 
rigid wave guides and precision bellows. 
The Croll-Reynolds Engineering Co. man- 
ufactures packless bellows type expansion 
joints under the trade name, Flexo Disc, 
for oil refinery, industrial plant and ma- 
rine pipe lines. It also manufactures shell 
and tube heat-transfer apparatus for the 
chemical and other process industries. 
John J. Quinlan, sales manager of Croll- 
Reynolds, stated that the Titeflex filter 
was purchased to provide a more complete 
service to the chemical and process indus- 
tries. To provide uninterrupted sales and 
service of the Titeflex filter, Croll-Rey- 
nolds have acquired the inventory and 
manufacturing facilities used in the pro- 
duction of this equipment. 


Burgess Chemical Changes Name 


The directors of the Burgess Chemical 
Co. of Paterson, N. J., have announced a 
change in the company’s corporate name to 
Cary Chemicals, Inc. Kenneth B. Cary 
has been elected president of the company, 
while George F. Blasius has been named 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager. Warren D. Sechrist has been elected 
vice-president and plant manager, and Earl 
M. Turner has been named vice-president. 
Garret Roosma, Jr., has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Messrs. Cary and Blasius 
have resigned as officers of the Burgess 
Pigment Co. and will devote their full 
time to the marketing and promotion of 
products manufactured or handled by Cary 
Chemicals. The laboratory and plant of 
Cary Chemicals are located at Milltown, 
N. J., with executive offices at 64 Hamilton 
St., Paterson, N. J. Cary Chemicals 
manufactures vinyl compounds, reclaiming 
oils, sun-proofing waxes, gilsonite com- 
pounds, pitch compounds, tall oil esters, 
stearine pitches, and other related ma- 
terials. It also markets, as sales agents, 
other essential compounding ingredients 
for the rubber and plastics industries. 


RCA Opens New Boston Office 


Rubber Corporation of America, 274 
Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, New York, 
has announced the opening of a sales office 
at the Little Building, Room 821, 80 
3oylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. Corne- 
lius T. Lyons, who has been sales repre- 
sentative in the New England states for 
the Rubber Corporation’s line of plasticiz- 
ers, plastisols and latex compounds, will be 
in charge of this office. All sales of natural 
and synthetic rubber latex to New Eng- 
land customers will be handled through 
this office, in addition to plasticizers, plas- 
tisols and latex compounds. 
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Joins U, S. Rubber Reclaiming 





Dr. Henry F. Palmer 


Dr. Henry F. Palmer has been named 
vice-president in charge of research and 
marketing of the U.S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., according to a 
recent announcement. Dr. Palmer comes to 
his new post with 28 years of administra- 
tive and technological experience in the 
rubber industry. He has been particularly 
active in phases of the industry related to 
reclaimed and synthetic rubber. Since 1950, 
Dr. Palmer has served as general manager 
and vice-president of the Kentucky Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp. of Louisville, Ky. 
This was the organization set up by eleven 
companies to operate Plancor 1278, a gov- 
ernment - owned GR-S_ synthetic rubber 
plant. Before that, he was for four years 
a private consultant in rubber technology. 

Earlier, Dr. Palmer spent 21 vears with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio. Starting as a research chemist, he 
later became the company’s assistant chief 
chemist. Subsequently, as chief chemist for 
the Xylos Rubber Co., a Firestone subsidi- 
ary, he developed a new high - pressure 
method for reclaiming rubber. Known as 
the Palmer process, it performed in a few 
minutes what formerly had taken from 12 
to 24 hours. Later, on loan from the Fire- 
stone company for two years, Dr. Palmer 
served as production manager for the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber plants. 


Calls for Improved Roads 


P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in 
his “Notes on America’s Rubber Industry: 
No. 20”—“A Missing Key to Our High- 
way Problem”, points out that this coun- 
try’s highway problem must be attacked 
through aggressive organization at the 
city, county and state levels if it is to be 
cleaned up. Mr. Litchfield urged that ef- 
forts be concentrated on getting roads 
built and bridges widened in our own 
neighborhoods, in our own cities and states. 
Unless this sentiment is so organized and 
directed, he said, it cannot exert full force 
at those points where enabling legislation 
is enacted and contracts for actual con- 
struction are awarded. 

Need a personal file of RUBBER 
AGE? Use the coupon on page 631. 
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Curved Hose Output Modernized 


Mechanized, straight-line production for 
the manufacture of curved radiator hose 
is now in operation at the new B. F. Good- 
rich Co. plant in Marion, Ohio. The 
capacity of the new manufacturing depart- 
ment is designed to take care of the re- 
quirements for the foreseeable future. It 
investment in excess of a 


represents an 
Advanced mecha- 


quarter million dollars. 
nization improves quality by reducing han- 
dling of the product in its various stages 
of production. Short lengths of uncured 
radiator hose are placed on mandrels which 
give them a curved shape. The curved 
mandrels are mounted on flat plates, 
hooked together in trains and automatically 
pulled into the vulcanizers on a roller con- 
veyor system. Following vulcanization, 
plates are delivered on the conveyor system 
to a central point where the hose is 
stripped off the mandrels and deposited on 
a conveyor which transfers it to the fol- 
lowing operation. The conveyor continues 
then to the loading area. 

Multi-decked conveyor-roll racks, 
equipped with automatic loading and un- 
loading elevators, are provided at all ne- 
cessary points for better use of floor space 
and elimination of manual operations. The 
product is gravity-fed from the racks to 
the next manufacturing process, as needed 
The new $2,500,000 Marion plant, devoted 
chiefly to the manufacture of high pres- 
sure hose, is equipped throughout with the 
most advanced hose manufacturing ma- 
chinery in the country, the company 
stated. Mechanized, straight-line flow sys- 
tems eliminate many hand operations and 
insure uniform product quality. 


Sheahan Retires at Goodyear 

D. E. “Ed” Sheahan, veteran of thirty 
years with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and former superintendent of the 
company’s Plant 1 in Akron, Ohio, re- 
tired on January 1. He had been superin- 
tendent of Plant 1 from July, 1947 to last 
September. From that time to January 1, 
he served in an advisory capacity to gen- 
eral superintendent Leroy Tomkinson. 
Scores of his friends honored him on De- 
cember 30 at an informal party in the 
Plant 1 cafeteria. Born on January 1], 
1888, Mr. Sheahan started with the com- 
pany as an inspector in the Calender Divi- 
sion. He progressed through various posi- 
tions at the company and in 1941 became 
superintendent of the Tire Division at 
Plant 2 in Akron. He held this post until 
taking over the superintendent’s post at 
Plant 1. 


Lehigh Study on Engineers 


Lehigh University of Bethlehem, Penna., 
has made available a new booklet entitled, 
“More Engineers”, which has been designed 
to interest industrial firms in the establish- 
ment of scholarships at Lehigh University. 
The booklet stresses the point that there 
is a continuing shortage of engineers, and 
that this situation is likely to become 
worse. The booklet outlines the manner 
in which these shortages can be alleviated, 
and advances the plan which the university 
has developed to meet this end. 


Sparrow Promoted by Marco 





Robert F. Sparrow 


Marco Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
announced the appointment of Robert F. 
Sparrow as sales manager. Marco manu- 


factures the “Flow-Master” line of con- 
tinuous processing equipment for the 
chemical, food and rubber industries. Mr. 


Sparrow joined the Marco Co, as service 
manager in 1945 after serving 5 years in 
the Navy. In 1947 he was advanced to the 
Research Division and still spends part 
time in research and development activi- 
ties. He holds a degree in economics from 
Tufts College. 


Introduces Improved Type Yarn 

American Enka Corp., New York, N. Y., 
has announced that the entire output of the 
company’s high tenacity yarn is now being 
produced in a new improved type which 
is being sold at the same price as the 
former yarn. This improvement is the re- 
sult of several years of research and de- 
velopment at both company plants in Enka, 
N. C., and Lowland, Tenn. Consumers of 
American Enka high tenacity yarn have 
effectively collaborated in the furtherance 
of this product improvement program. The 
new yarn embodies a number of processing 
changes and refinements designed primarily 
to bring about increased strength and flex- 
ing endurance, important to improved tire 
manufacture. Enka’s own experiments in- 
dicating a strength improvement of ap- 
proximately 10% in various cord construc- 
tions have been confirmed by the tests of 
Enka yarn users. The change-over to the 
new yarn was accomplished at both plants 
late in October and since early December 
all shipments to Enka’s tire industry and 
other high tenacity customers have been in 
this improved type. 


Rayon Group Moves Offices 


The American Rayon Institute, for- 
merly the Rayon Information Center, has 
opened new offices in the Empire State 
Building in New York City. The institute 
expects to move into permanent head- 
quarters by the first of May. In the mean- 
time, the temporary space in the Empire 
State Building will provide offices for the 
staff. Plans for the permanent quarters 
include a conference room and a display 
room in addition to offices. 





OVERLEY REPORTS ON EXPANSION GOALS IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


On November 19, before a combined 
meeting of the Chemical Market Research 
Association and the Chemical Marketing 
and Economics Division of the American 
Chemical Society at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., S. Earle Overley, 
chief of the Rubber Branch, Chemical and 
Rubber Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce, delivered a report on the “Ex- 
pansion of the Rubber and Rubber Prod- 
ucts Industry as Related to the Govern- 
ment Industrial Expansion Program”. 

Mr. Overley explained that rubber and 
rubber products were programmed under 
three expansion goals covering horizontal 
wire braided hose, tires of specified sizes 
and types, and rubber and rubber products. 
There were 180 applications certified for a 
total of $116,000,000 worth of facilities 
and $53,700,000 certified for accelerated tax 
amortization, or 46% of the value of the 
facilities. 

The were not established 
until early in 1952. Prior to that time an 
informal program for an expanded ca- 
pacity of reclaimed rubber was set up and 
some applications were processed. A _ pre- 
liminary target had been formulated for 
horizontal wire braided hose so additional 
production could be expedited. Aside from 
these, applications were processed on a 
group or individual basis, most of which 
were predicated on defense contracts. 


2 vals 


above 


Prior to the freeze in August, 1951, after 
which the major portion of the applications 
were processed under goals, the Division 
had initiated surveys for capacities, also 
defense and essential requirements for tires 
and horizontal wire braided hose. On many 
other products spot checks were made in 
order to gauge operations, Mr. Overley 
declared. 


Tire Production Facilities 


The analysis of tire production facilities 
as of January 1, 1950, and the defense and 
essential civilian needs for a program based 
midway between accelerated and full 
mobilization, indicated a capacity shortage 
in certain size groups only. These size 
groups fell in the vulcanizing press size of 
55 inches or equivalent and up. The ca- 
pacity in these groups total 37,500 units per 
day, while the total demand would be 
60,000 units; therefore, an expansion of 
22,500 airplane, truck and bus and tractor- 
implement tire casings per day were re- 
quested and approved. Practically all of 
this amount was certified during the first 
quarter of 1952 

The total dollar value of the facilities 
certified was $75,000,000. The portion au- 
thorized for accelerated tax amortization 
was $28,000,000, or approximately 37% of 
the amount certified for facilities. No new 
plants were authorized. The distribution 
as far as possible was on the historic pat- 
tern of the industry. There were 67 net 
certificates for facilities in 25 cities in 14 
The expansion in Akron was only 
whereas the general 


states. 
between 7% and 8%, 
pattern is approximately 30%. The 
present capacity of the size groups in- 
volved is 52,000 units per day, and by 1955 
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the full program of 60,000 is expected, Mr. 
Overley declared. 

A forecast for 1955 is difficult as the 
military take is not known, he said, but it 
may be assumed that short of an all out 
major war there will be an excess of 
facilities for civilian and military provid- 
ing all old facilities are maintained. 

The capacity survey and estimated mili- 
tary and essential civilian demand for hori- 
zontal wire braided hose indicated that the 
25,000,000 feet per year capacity as of 
January 1, 1950 would be short 45,000,000 
feet to satisfy the accelerated program. At 
the time this program was requested there 
were production problems which made it 
expedient to be liberal as to the amount 
of facilities certified. Military specifica- 
tions were extremely severe. In order to 
get wider distribution several companies 
which had not been producing in this 
specific field were considered; therefore, 
full production with military approval of 
the product could not be expected for a 
period of time. 

There were 18 certificates issued, one of 
which has lapsed, for $8,400,000; of this 
$5,100,000 were certified for accelerated 
tax amortization, or approximately 61% 
of the total dollars. Forty percent of the 
expansion is in new locations. At present, 
the capacity approximates 62,000,000 feet 
per vear. No further expansion is antici- 
pated until new military requirements are 
made available and enough time has elapsed 
for producers to have ironed the bugs out 
of their production methods and to meet 
military specification requirements. Unless 
we are faced with a major military con- 
flict, or a major change in military speci- 
fications, the present facilities should be 
sufficient to supply the demand for 1955. 
Military need for this product is high com- 
pared to civilian. 

After the issuance of expansion goals 
for tire casings and horizontal wire braided 
hose, it was decided to cover the balance 
of the rubber products and materials by a 
miscellaneous goal as many applications 
had been processed for products which 
might have been separately programmed. 
The goal was set at $80,000,000. It was 
different from other goals as the dollars 
were a ceiling only with no attempt to 
certify such an amount. For convenience, 
this goal was subdivided into eleven 
groups. 

The important groups for which certifi- 
cates were issued were special purpose syn- 
thetic rubbers, reclaimed rubber, rubber 
parts for tank track assemblies, micro- 
porous separators for batteries, fuel cells 
and precision seals, gaskets and rings, Mr. 
Overley siated. 

Reclaimed rubber was set up as a project 
early in 1951. The pre-Korea annual ca- 
pacity was about 385,000 long tons on an 
all out basis. The expansion certified was 
87,000 tons. The present capacity ap- 
proximates 465,000 tons and the ultimate 
capacity by the middle of 1954 should be 
475,000 tons. This amount is far more 
than ample for peacetime operation, but 
might be fully utilized in case of an all 
out war. This would depend upon the 
supply of other rubber, the adequacy of 


the natural rubber stockpile and = cther 
factors of like nature. 

Most of the applications in the other 
groups in this goal were processed on a 
basis of military contracts and technical 
know how, providing there were no open 


facilities with companies which could 
readily qualify. There were 95 applica- 
tions certified for $32,500,000 worth of 


facilities and $20,600,000 authorized for 
accelerated tax amortization. Practically 
all of these facilities are in production 
and should satisfy the defense and essential 
civilian needs. Additional expansion would 
no doubt be needed in certain groups on a 
very selective basis if an all-out emer- 
gency should exist, Mr. Overley concluded. 
Leonard Weirich, chief of the Organic 
Chemicals and Drug Branch of the Chemi- 
cal and Rubber Division, and T. Allen 
Davis, commodity industry analyst with 
the branch, also presented a report at the 
meeting. The report was entitled, “Ex- 
pansion of the Industrial Organic Chemi- 
cals and Drug Industry as Related to the 
Government Industrial Expansion Pro- 
gram.” 
Some 38 organic chemicals came under 
For the purposes 
of this appraisal, the total capacity, in 
pounds, was calculated for all 38 organics 
at three empirical but significant 
and each compared to the corresponding 
total capacity which existed January 1, 
1951, commonly regarded as_ pre-Korea. 
The three stages selected for comparisons 
were: (1) That capacity in place as of 
June 15, 1953; (2) That capacity required 
by the total goals; (3) The anticipated 
total capacity including that unassisted by 
certificates of necessity. 


the expansion program. 


stages 


Selected Chemical Spot Check 


In a spot check of selected organics, it 
was shown that the pre-Korea capacity of 
benzene, for example, was 215,000,000 gal- 
lons. By June of 1953, it was 325,000,000 
gallons and by 1955 it is anticipated that 
it will be 375,000,000. Ethanol capacity 
was 398,000,000 gallons, pre-Korea, and by 
1955 it is expected to be 501,000,000 gal- 
lons. Capacity stands at 441,000,000. 

There appear to be certain rather 
salient facts regarding the progress of the 
expansion in the organic chemical indus- 
tries during the period since the beginning 
of the Korean affair. (1) There has been 
an increase in capacity since January 1, 
1951 of approximately one-fourth as of 
June 15, 1953, or 125%. (2) The anticipated 
increase in organic capacity by the com- 
pletion of the goal period is estimated to 
be one-half the pre-Korean capacity or 
150%. (3) The increases scheduled by the 
establishment of the goals represent 86% 
of the total anticipated increase in capacity. 

Also, (4) Approximately 809% of the 
anticipated (goal and unassisted) expan- 
sion through the goal period (January 1, 
1951 to January 1, 1955) is supported by 
accelerated depreciation certificates. (5) 
The industry will be slightly over-ex- 
panded as based upon the goals established 
provided all scheduled increases are com- 
pleted including that both assisted and un- 
assisted. (6) The anticipated expansion for 
the goal period corresponds to a 13% per 


vear increase, 
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SEIBERLING RUBBER ANNOUNCES 
FORMATION OF PLASTICS UNIT 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
announced that it has organized a new 
Plastics Division, and that it is already in 
production on a pilot plant basis. J. P. 
Seiberling, president, said the Plastics Di- 
vision is the first major product diversifica- 
tion entered into by the company since 
World War II, and that work on the 
project is proceeding rapidly. 

Initially, Seiberling will concentrate on 
the fabrication of rigid plastic material 
with special properties of tensile strength, 
chemical resistance, or other desirable 
characteristics, the company president said 
This material, produced in sheet form, then 
will be resold to manufacturers for con- 
version into special products, he added. 
The company also will fabricate some fin- 
ished products not in competition with its 
customers, Mr. Seiberling said. 

New and previously untried methods of 
processing the rigid plastics have been de- 
veloped by the firm’s New Products De- 
partment, which has worked on the project 
for over two years, Mr. Seiberling said. 
We will not become a manufacturer of 
chemicals,” he said. “We will buy raw 
materials from chemical companies which 
specialize in them, and which constantly 
are making new discoveries and improve- 
ments in these substances. Our people have 
found new ways of processing the materi- 
als. We believe the resulting products are 
superior to anything produced to date. 
Both our suppliers and our customers tell 
us this is so.” 

Seiberling, which sells its tire lines on 
a “premium” basis, will concentrate on 
quality rather than on volume manufac- 
ture in the Plastics Division, the company 
president said. “This quality is the result 
of methods and combinations of materials 
which are our exclusive development.” 

The Seiberling Plastics Division will oc- 
cupy a new plant at Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
about 60 miles south of Akron, which is 
expected to be in operation about midsum- 
mer of next year. However, the company 
already is producing plastics in limited 
quantities, Seiberling said. 

“In order to develop our processes on a 
production basis, it was necessary to pur- 
chase some plastics equipment and machin- 
ery, and to begin pilot plant operations 
at our Akron plant. We actually have been 
selling the material in various 
over a year,” “and the demand 
is very heavy. We are entering a new 
business, but our market is ready-made.” 
Mr. Seiberling did not reveal the 
the project, but said that the Plastics Di- 
vision will have facilities “adequate for 
present needs,” and can expand as demand 


forms for 
he said, 


size ot 


increases and new product lines are added. 
The Newcomerstown Chamber of 
merce will donate the plant site, and the 
company is arranging to build- 
ings through a trust. 

The company’s main line is non-plasti- 
cized polyvinyl chloride, into 
sheets of different thicknesses and grades, 
having special properties—including resis- 
tance to chemical action, high 
strength, or adaptability for decorative 
purposes. Other lines developed by Seiber- 


Com- 


lease the 
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ling include a substitute leather which the 
company Says is superior in appearance and 
durability to any competitive substance, for 
use in luggage, belts, and other apparel 
items. 


Vinyl Standard Available 


The printed edition of “General Pur 
pose Vinyl Plastic Film, Commercial 
Standard CS192-53,” is now available for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
according to an announcement by the Com- 
Standards Division of the U.S. 
Commerce. The standard 
production on 


modity 
Department of 
became effective for new 
May 22, 1953, and is referenced in the 
Flammability Fabrics Act, Public Law No. 
88 of the 83rd Congress, effective June 30, 
1954. The specification covers methods of 
test and requirements purpose 
plain or embossed vinyl plastic film to in- 
sure satisfactory products for consumer 
use. The requirements and methods of test 
specify thickness tolerances, vield per roll, 
width tolerances, elevated 
temperatures, contamination, 


of general 


shrinkage at 
appearance, 
cracking, tensile properties, tear resistance, 
volatility of 
low temperature 
Suggested forms for declaring compliance 


plasticizer, water extraction, 
impact and flammability. 


with the standard, and an identifying hall- 
mark are included. The standard was es- 
tablished at the request of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry. Copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for ten cents each 


Dauler Elected Neville President 


Neville Chemical Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has announced the election of Lee 
V. Dauler as president and D. W. Kelso 


as vice-president. Mr. Dauler was formerly 
Kelso retains his 
Edwin Hedges, 


the board and 


vice-president, while Mr 
former post of treasurer 
Jr, formerly chairman of 
president, continues as chairman, and John 
C. Bane, Jr., continues as secretary and 
assistant treasurer. W. F. Eberle and 
R. E. Dingleberg were elected as assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
tively. 


respec- 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS SCRAP 
MAKE POOR SHOWING IN 1952 


According to a recent statement by 
Milton Kushkin (A. Schulman), president 
of the Scrap Rubber and Plastics Institute 
of the National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., the year 1953 has 
been a very poor one from the standpoint 
of the dealer in scrap rubber. 

Prices have moved within a very narrow 
limit with tires bringing $13.50 per net 
ton from the reclaimers throughou 
of the year. This is the same price 
in effect in 1950 prior to the Korean out- 
break. Freight rates and other handling 
costs have advanced considerably 
1950, so the result is that the net price for 
a dealer handling rubber has been reduced 

Production of reclaim rubber for the 
year continued at a fairly good rate, and 
have been able to get all 
needed at the low 


t most 


level 


since 


the reclaimers 
the scrap they levels, 
he said 

The demand for split parts has been very 
limited. Producers in not close t 
reclaiming centers have been burning and 


areas 


destroying their S.A.G. The peels have 
been bringing enough to justify saving 
them, but most of the year there have been 


more peels produced than were consumed, 
consequently prices have been low 

Red tubes seem to be over the hill and 
to oblivion. The price tor 
very good, but 


on their way 
red tubes has been 
last of the year finds very few reclaimers 
interested in buying at any price, evident], 
because they know they are at the bottom 


of the red tube barrel, Mr. Kushkin de 
clared. 
Black tubes have had a fairly stea 





market, but the supply is greatly reduced 
because not too many are being 
anymore. They seem destined to eventu- 
ally follow red tubes down the road t 
oblivion. Butyl tubes have been available 
in much larger quantities than the re- 
claimers would consume, so the price has 
drifted down to about the 2c level 
will remain until more demand is 
created by the very fact that 

large volume item at a low price 


made 


They 
there 
he re 1s 


drifted from 
first of the 


rubber market 
level about the 


The crude 


over the 30c 
vear to below the 20c level early in the 
fall and at this writing is about 22c¢ and 


still rising, Mr. Kushkin stated. Synthetic 
rubbers have had a steady price since 
they are government controlled. The last 
half of the vears finds production reduced 
and the lower crude rubber prices have had 
the effect of reducing consumption some- 
what. 

Plastic prices were steady to. strong 


throughout the first three-quarters of the 
vear, but in the last quarter prices wert 
soft with some grades at prices about one 


half of what they were earlier in the 
year. In spite of the poor showing that 
scrap rubber has made during 1953, 1954 
will be a better year, Mr. Kushkin ob- 
served. “I think 1954 should be a good 
year for business in general and scray 


rubber, having already been down to the 
bottom, will start turning and move 
toward more consumption and 
prices,” 


he concluded. 








RUBBER GROUPS ABOUT THE COUNTRY HOLD ANNUAL CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 


The various rubber groups about the 
country brought 1953 to a close with the 
traditional Christmas meeting. Group mem- 
bers and their guests generally enjoyed a 
special dinner, programs of entertainment 
and, in some cases, elected officers for the 


new year. The following groups have 
reported on their activities during the 
holiday season: 


BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 

Approximately 600 members and guests 
attended the Christmas Party held by the 
Boston Rubber Group on December 11 at 
the Somerset Hotel in Boston, Mass. The 
following members were elected to office 
for the new season of the group: Chair- 
man, \V. Fraser Malcolm (Titanium Pig- 


ment): Vtce-Chairman, Edwin D. Covell 
(Stedfast Rubber); Secretary-Treasurer, 
James FE. Williamson (Tyer Rubber). 


David W. Kirkpatrick (Boston Woven 
Hose) was elected chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. R. B. Huber was chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee. Mem- 
bers and guests enjoyed a cocktail hour, 
a dinner, a program of entertainment and 
a drawing for door prizes. 


BUFFALO RUBBER GROUP 
The Buffalo Group held its annual 
‘hristmas Party on December 15 at which 
time announcement was made of the new 
officers for 1954. Members elected to 
office include: Chairman, Glenn Meyers 
(James O. Meyers); Vice-Chairman, 
Charles Johnson (Hewitt-Robins): Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Paul Schwet (Hewitt- 
Robins). Don Gubala (Pierce & Ste- 
vens) and Ford Jenkins (O’Celo) were 
elected to the Executive Committee for a 
three-year term, while Don Schuler (Dun- 
lop Tire) and Frank Niemezyk (Buffalo 
Weaving) were elected to the committee 
for a two-year term. Neil Peffer (Buf- 
falo Weaving) and Ed Martin (Hewitt- 
Robins) were elected for a one-year term. 


~ 


CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 

The Chicago Rubber Group held its an- 
nual Christmas Party on December 18 at 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, IIl., with 
almost 800 members and guests present. 
The party featured entertainment and 
dancing and the distribution of mink 
collars as gifts to the ladies present. B. J. 
Yunker (Chicago Rawhide) was  chair- 
man of the Party Committee with Frank 
Smith (Williams-Bowman) as vice-chair- 
man. Morris O’Connor (O'Connor & 
Choate) and Howard Anderson, Jr. (Park 
Rubber) handled the ticket and seating ar- 
rangements. James Dunne (C. P. Hall) 
and H. C. Crosland (Chicago Rawhide) 
were in charge of gifts. John Swart (Van 
Cleef) and Ralph Schell (Bauer & Black) 
took charge of contributions. The Enter- 
tainment Committee consisted of Eli 
Grossman (Tumpeer Chemical) and 
William Urbanek (Dryden Rubber). 


LOS ANGELES GROUP 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group held its 
annual Christmas Party on December 4th 


at the Cocoanut Grove of the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., with 670 
members and guests in attendance. The 
Cocoanut Grove was taken over by the 
group for the occasion which consisted of 
an informal dinner dance. Entertainment 
featured the music of Jerry Gray and his 
orchestra, the songs of Lena Horne, and 
the Belmont Dancers. 


NEW YORK GROUP 

The Henry Hudson Hotel was the site 
of the 1953 Christmas Party, held by 
the New York Rubber Group on December 
11 in New York City. Approximately 500 
members and guests attended the affair 
which featured a cocktail hour, the serving 
of a dinner, a program of entertainment 
and a drawing for door prizes. 


SOUTHERN OHIO GROUP 

The Southern Ohio Group held its an- 
nual Christmas Party on December 12 at 
the Miami Valley Golf Club in Dayton, 
Ohio, with some 225 members and guests 
in attendance. The meeting featured an 
announcement of election results for offi- 
cers for the new season. Members elected 
to office include: Chairman, Frank New- 
ton (Dayton Rubber) ; Treasurer, Carl A. 
Griep; Secretary, R. Hoskin (Inland 
Mfg.). The following members were 
elected as directors: Herman E. Wening, 
Robert S. Radow and Roy A. Marston. 
The program began at 7:00 P. M. with 
the serving of a dinner. This was _ fol- 
lowed by the distribution of door prizes 
and then a program of dancing and en- 
tertainment. This year, the Southern Ohio 
Group Christmas Party was supported by 
manufacturers in the area rather than by 
the suppliers. 








Orders Dismissal of Charges 

\ hearing examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission ordered, on December 
23, that charges of price discrimination 
against the B. F. Goodrich Co. be dis- 
missed, The examiner, in an initial de- 
ordered dismissal of a complaint 
charging the company with discriminating 
on footwear prices between different pur- 
chasers. The complaint alleged that the 
discrimination stemmed from a quantity 
discount schedule setting up ten brackets 
for discounts of from 3 to 18%. The 
examiner, whose decision is not the final 
commission ruling, found that the price 
differences were “cost justified”. The Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act provides that price dif- 
ferentials are not unlawful if they “make 
only due allowance for differences in cost 
of manufacture, sale or delivery.” Unde~ 
commission rules, the counsel in support of 
the complaint has thirty days to appeal the 
examiner's ruling. The commission may 
also docket the decision for review or stay 
its effective date. 


cision, 


A new 40-page catalog illustrating and 
describing a complete line of shoe products 
for the manufacture and repair of shoes 
has been released by the Shoe Products 
Division of Goodrich. 


DUPONT ANTI-TRUST CASE 
GOES TO JUDGE FOR VERDICT 
Except for the filing of four documents, 
the long civil anti-trust suit against E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., General 
Motors Corp., U. S. Rubber Co., and 33 
individual members of the du Pont family 
was in the hands of U. S. District Judge 
Walter J. LaBuy as the government and 
the defense rested their cases on December 
21, after 102 days of court sessions. The 
trial began on November 18, 1952, and 
since that time more than 2,250,000 words 


of testimony have been recorded in a 
printed transcript which covers 8,300 
pages. 

The government suit charges DuPont 


and 33 family members conspired to gain 
control of General Motors and U. S. Rub- 
ber, and use that control to stifle competi- 
tion and restrain trade. Before Judge 
LaBuy was to have taken the case under 
consideration for a ruling, the government, 
on January 9, was to have filed its findings 
The defense will do the 
Thereafter, both 
26 to file 


of legal facts. 
same by February 5. 
sides will have until February 
reply briefs. 

Judge LaBuy has not indicated when he 
might give his decision. Attorneys in- 
volved in the litigation said they believe 
he will require at least six months to study 
the huge volume of exhibits before reach- 
ing a decision. 


Offering Tubeless Tires 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
nounced that it is supplying the Packard 
Motor Car Co. with tubeless tires that the 
auto manufacturer is currently offering as 
optional equipment on 1954 models. Pack- 
ard is the first auto manufacturer to make 
the tubeless tires available as_ original 
equipment. Tubeless tires have been pro- 
duced for the replacement market for the 
past six years, It is estimated that about 
3,500,000 of these tires are now mounted 
on cars, or less than 1% of all tires in 
use. Firestone and Goodrich are pre- 
sently producing these tires, and other 
manufacturers have been building and test- 
ing experimental tires of this type. Some 
believe that Packard’s adoption of the 
tubeless tire as optional equipment may 
spur other tire manufacturers to enter the 
field. 


has an- 


Adopts Profit-Sharing Plan 


Ace Rubber Products, Inc. of Akron, 
Ohio, and the United Rubber Workers, 
C.1.O., have signed a new agreement call- 
ing for a profit-sharing plan and increased 
insurance benefits for employees and their 
families. Approximately 100 employees are 
covered by the agreemnt which provides an 
increase of about 9c an hour in benefits. 
The 9c covers the insurance improvements 
and the profit-sharing plan. The agreement 
is retroactive to October 1, with employees 
participating in profit-sharing for the last 
quarter of 1953 and the year ending in 


1954. The contract, which was to have 
expired on March 1, 1954, was reopened 
for wage talks only. The profit-sharing 


plan was agreed to in lieu of wages. 
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Heads Natural Rubber Bureau 





H. C. Bugbee 


Bugbee, 
previously Natural 
Rubber Bureau, became president of that 
organization. In his new post, Mr. Bug- 
bee succeeds W. S. Lockwood, who re- 
signed to form Warren S. Lockwood As- 
sociates, a firm specializing in interna- 
tional public relations. Mr. Bugbee has 
his entire business career in rubber 
and is well known in international com- 
modity circles. Before joining the Bureau 
in 1947, he spent many years in Malaya 
in charge of B. F. Goodrich’s Singapore 
office and in Akron as manager of Good- 
rich’s Rubber Purchasing Division. Mr. 
Bugbee has also had extensive experience 
with the government. In Washington, he 
acted as selling agent for the Rubber Re- 
serve Company of the Reconstruction Fi- 
During the later war 


Effective January 1, 1954, H. C. 
vice-president of the 


spent 


nance Corporation. 


vears, Mr. Bugbee was in London as 
American Commodities Attache at the 
U. S. Embassy. Mr. Bugbee pointed out 


that there would be no change in Bureau 
organization or activities. He went on to 
say that the Natural Rubber Bureau, 
which was established by the rubber grow- 
ers of Southeast Asia, would continue its 
efforts to expand the use of natural rubber 
in the United States. 


Monsanto Offers New Activator 


Experimental quantities of phenylcyclo- 
hexyl hydroperoxide, which is said to have 
shown excellent results as an activator for 
GR-S cold rubber formulations, are now 
available from the Phosphate Division of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The new product, a yellowish liquid con- 
taining 20% of the hydroperoxide, also 
may be good as a polymerization catalyst 
for other applications such as styrenated 
polyesters, according to Monsanto. Recent 
tests, it was reported, have produced poly- 
merization recipes for preparation of cold 
GR-S rubber in less than twenty minutes 
at 41° F.—many times faster than the 
ordinary processes. 


Reduction in the price of glacial metha- 
ervlic acid has been announced by Rohm 
& Haas. The new price of 74%c per 
pound compares with a former develop- 
ment price of 95c a pound. 
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New Ammonia Division 


Shell Chemical Corp. has formed an 
Ammonia Division effective January 1, to 
handle the manufacture, distribution and 
sale of this chemical vital to agriculture 
and industry. Headquarters of the new 
division will be San Francisco. Its forma 
tion follows the opening December 11 of 
the new Shell Chemical ammonia plant at 
Ventura, Calif., which strengthened the 
company’s position as the largest producer 
of anhydrous ammonia and ammonium sul- 
fate west of the Rockies. 

G. R. Monkhouse, vice-president of the 
company, has been appointed to head the 
new division. L. M. Roberts, general man- 
ager of manufacturing in the company’s 
New York headquarters, will go to San 
Francisco as the new division’s operations 
manager in charge of manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, and marketing engineering. In 
this position he will have direct charge of 
the company’s two ammonia plants — the 
pioneer plant, at Pittsburg, California, 
which has been operating since 1931, and 
the recently opened plant at Ventura. V. 
C. Irvine has been designated sales man- 
ager of the Ammonia Division. In addition 
to their new duties in the Ammonia Divi- 
sion, Messrs. Monkhouse and Irvine will 
continue as manager and manager, 
respectively, of Shell Chemical’s western 
division which handles other 
Shell Chemical products. 


sales 


sales of all 


Hycar 1012X41 Nitrile Polymer 
Hycar 1012X41, a liquid nitrile polymer 
non-migrating, non- 
plasticizer for 
now 


which is an excellent 
volatile, non-extractable 
rubber and plastic compounds, is 
available in commercial quantities, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. When used in 
nitrile rubber recipes, Hycar 1012X41 im- 
proves flow, extrusion and calendering 
properties and produces compounds with 
excellent building and knitting characteris- 
tics. Stocks containing liquid Hycar have 
normal tack at room temperatures but be- 
come very tacky at temperatures above 
120° F. 

Hycar 1012X41 exhibits normal soften- 
ing action on cured nitrile stocks ; however 
relatively small amounts of Hycar 1012X41 
sharply reduce the viscosity of uncured 
gums. This approaches a peptizing action 
and may be of considerable interest to 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
nitrile rubber sponge. Although it does not 
vulcanize easily, Hycar 1012X41 does ab- 
sorb some sulfur which retards the curing 
of stock slightly. Vinyl plastisol com- 
pounding is another area in which the 
initial work with Hycar 1012X41 has pro- 
duced excellent results. 


New Dow Vinyltoluene Plant 


According to the Dow Chemical Co., a 
new plant for the manufacture of vinyl- 
toluene will shortly be in production in 
Midland, Mich. Vinyltoluene, the latest in 
a series of Dow monomers, is similar to 
styrene in chemical behavior and is ex- 
pected to offer improved products in the 
fields of synthetic rubber paint vehicles, 
rubber reinforcing resins, polyester resins, 
and molding powders. 








Joins Chemical Rubber Products 





Ecol ve 





Bernard S. Liquorman 


Bernard S. Liquorman, formerly plant 
engineer at Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc., 
has been appointed plant engineer of 
Chemical Rubber Products, Inc., Beacon, 
N. Y. Prior to his association with Vul- 
can Rubber Products, he was a design en- 
gineer for the M. W. Kellogg Co. and the 
Doeh Development Co. He is a graduate 
of New York University with a master’s 
degree in mechanical enginering and a 
bachelor’s degree in aeronautical engineer- 
ing. He holds a New York State engi- 
neering license. 


Alfco Hose Shut-Off Unit 


A new 3-in-one hose shut-off device has 
been introduced by the American-La- 
France-Foamite Corp. of Elmira, N. Y. 
The “Alfco Hose Shut-Off” can be used 
effectively on 114, 2!4 and 3-inch double- 
jacket fire hose. It can be switched from 
one hose line to another in only the time 
it takes to operate the hand lever—no ad- 
justments of any kind are necessary. A 
downward pressure on the operating lever 
securely locks the device in place. Less 
effort is required to shut oft a charged 
line as body weight can be utilized in the 
downward thrust. A lightweight and com- 
pact unit, the Alfco Hose Shut-Off is but 
27% inches long and weighs 16 pounds. 
The unit is made of steel, with a weather- 
resisting paint finish. Cadmium-finished 
brackets are available for mounting pur- 
poses. 


Slated Production Rise 


Shawinigan Resins Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., has announced plans to expand pro- 
duction of polyvinyl butyral for the second 
time in less than a year. R. K. Mueller, 
Shawinigan president, said the capacity 
increase will enable the plant to meet the 
demand anticipated for the next three 
years. The new program will boost ca- 
pacity about 20%, he said. A 35% produc- 
tion increase, announced last April, was 
completed recently. 


Tired of waiting for this copy of 
RUBBER AGE tto reach your desk? 
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FORT WAYNE HEARS MARTIN ON 
INJECTION MOLDING OF VINYL 
The second meeting of the 1953-54 sea- 
son of the Fort Wayne Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group was held at the Van Orman 
Hotel in Fort Wayne, Ind., on December 3, 
with 165 members and guests in attend- 
ance. Principal speaker of the meeting 
was Frank Martin, director of the rubber 
and plastics laboratory of the Hoover Co 
North Canton, Ohio. Mr. Martin spoke 
on “The Injection Molding of Vinyl Ma- 
terials.” His talk was illustrated by slides 
Mr. Martin that the molding 
of elastomeric vinyls offers a fertile field 
to the custom molder. The surface of this 
field has only been scratched, he declared 
These materials can compete with rubber 
in many applications, and bring to those 
applications the plus factor of better ap- 
pearance, better aging, and lower costs. 
There are numerous troublesome factors 
involved in molding PVC, these 
factors stemming from the poor thermal 
stability and low heat conductivity which 
make uniform plasticizin& action difficult 
to obtain. However, the use of restricted 
flow techniques in the nozzle and gates to 
generate flash heat aids materially in the 
plasticizing problem, he said 
The screw pre-plasticizing type of ma- 


observed 


most of 


chine promises to give the desired plas- 
ticizing action with freedom from thermal 
decomposition, and at 
rate. 


a greatly increased 
Dry-blend compounds mixed in the 
molder’s plant offer a big saving in mate- 
as regards 
blends are readily 
handled by the screw type plasticizing ma- 
chine, and can 


rial cost, and increased safety 
burning. These dry 
also be molded in conven- 
tional machines with some slight modifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Martin predicted that the next sev 
eral years will see greatly increased activ- 
ity in the molding of elastomeric PV‘ 
With this increased activity will come new 
techniques in compounding and in molding, 
he concluded. 


Philadelphia Holds Meeting 

The November 13, 1953, meeting of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Group was held at the 
Poor Richard Club in Philadelphia, Penna., 
and was attended by approximately 165 
members and guests. The dinner was pre 
ceded by an informal cocktail hour. Prin 
cipal speakers of the evening were G. L 
Bruggemeier of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., and R. H. Wattleworth of the 
aes > ; 

B. F. Goodrich Co Their topic was 
“Mixing and Extruding Methods and 


Equipment.” 


ASTM Committee Week Features 

The 1954 Week 
American Testing 
to be held from February 1 to 5 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D ‘. will feature the meetings of forty 
main technical committees and their sub 
committees. The Sheraton Park Hotel is 
cooperating with the Shoreham in provid- 
ing meeting 


Committee 
Society for 


of the 
Materials 


. Inclusive, 


rooms and accommodations 
Committee D-1] on Rubber and Rubberlike 


Materials will meet during this period. 
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Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Jan. 24. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Jan. 27-29. Society of Plastics En- 


gineers, Inc., Tenth Annual National 
Technical Conference, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Jan. 29. Akron Rubber Group, Winter 


Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio. 
Feb. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Feb. 5. Chicago Rubber Group, Con- 


gress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Feb. 11. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 


Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
Feb. 12. Connecticut Rubber Group, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Feb. 12. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich, 


Feb. 17. Washington Rubber Group. 


Mar. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mar. 17. Washington Rubber Group. 


Mar. 26. Boston Rubber Group, Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass 


Mar. 26. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago, III 


Apr. 2. Akron Rubber Group, Spring 
Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio 

Apr. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Apr. 8. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Hotel Van Orman, _ Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Apr. 9. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich 


Apr. 14-16. Rubber Division, A.CS., 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Brown, Louis- 
Ky. 


ville, 


X 


Apr. 21. Washington Rubber Group 


Apr. 30. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


May 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 14. Connecticut Rubber Group 
May 19. Washington Rubber Group. 


June 12-13. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Outing, Miramar Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


June 18. Akron Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing. 


June 18. Boston Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing. 


June 22-25. Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, Third Rubber Technology 
Conference, London, England. 

June 25. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 

Group, Summer Outing. 


Sept. 15-17. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y. 


Sept. 18. Connecticut Rubber Group 


Los 


Oct. 5. Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calit. 


Oct. 8 Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich 


Oct. 15. Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass. 

Nov. 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 


Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calit 


Dec. 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


Dec. 10. Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass 


Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 


—_ | 
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Vittone Named Plant Manager 





Anton Vittone, Jr. 


Anton Vittone, Jr. has been named plant 
manager of the experimental station oper- 
ated by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
at Avon Lake, Ohio. Mr. Vittone succeeds 
Harry B. Warner, who was_ recently 
named vice-president, technical, of the com- 
pany. Mr. Vittone comes to Avon Lake 
from the Institute, West Va., synthetic 
rubber plant where he was plant manager. 
The Institute plant, operated for the gov- 
ernment by Goodrich Chemical, is currently 
being put in standby condition by the com- 
pany. Mr. Vittone joined the Goodrich or- 
ganization in 1942 as a shift foreman at 
the GR-S plant in Louisville, Ky., and in 
1947 was transferred to the Geon polyvinyl 
chloride plastic resin plant in the same city 
as a general foreman. He held various 
assignments with the company both here 
and abroad before being sent to Institute 
in 1950 as production manager of the plant. 
He was named plant engineer a vear later, 
and in 1952 became plant manager. Mr. 
Vittone was graduated from the Univer- 
f Washington with a B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering, and received his M.S. 
degree in chemical engineering from the 
same university in 1939. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers and the American Chemical So- 


ciety 


SItv of 


To Open San Francisco Office 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge, 
Mass., will open a western regional sales 
office in San Francisco, Calif., early in 
1954. ¢ I. Matthew, a long-term em- 
plove of the company in Cambridge, will 
be in charge of the new office with R. 
Newhall of San Francisco as an associate. 
They will provide liaison with the com- 
pany’s main research organization in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The company was established 
in 1886 and is today one of the largest and 
most diversified of the nation’s private 
research and consulting organizations 


Campbell Sons’ Name Royal 


I. J. Harrison, general manager of the 
Calcium Carbonate Division of Harry T. 
Campbell Sons’ Corp., Baltimore, Md., has 
announced the appointment of H. M. Royal 
Inc., 689 Pennington Ave., Trenton, New 
Jersey, as sales representative for the state 
of New Jersey 


JANUARY, 1954 


News in Brief 


Quaker Rubber has announced a new 
full color bulletin on its complete line of 
plastic and rubber lawn hoses. Each of 
the hoses is described by means of photo- 
graphs and cross-section views. 





A new technical service bulletin giving 
up-to-date information about the importa- 
tion and processing of natural gum karaya 
is now available from the Natural Gum 
Department of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

The White Pigments Division of God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., has 
announced the appointment of B. F. Wag- 
ner & Co., Pasadena, Calif., as repre- 
sentatives for sales of wollastonite in the 
ceramics industry in California 

A disposable paper work cap has been 
developed in which heavy Kraft paper has 
been treated with neoprene providing a 
product of exceptional durability. 

Geon vinyl plastic film storm windows 
fastening on the inside of the window 
frame are now being manufactured by 
the Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Methods for the evaluation of plastic 
pipe will be established in an extensive 
engineering research program which _ be- 
gan on December 1, at the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio 

Sprague Engineering & Sales Corp., 
Gardena, Calif., has issued a new bulletin 
on its S-214 series of automatic shut-off 
valves for the protection of gauges and 
instruments in hydraulic or pneumatic sys- 
tems against overloads 


New, easy-to-install weather stripping 
for windows, doors, storm sashes and 
screens is being made of Bakelite vinyl 
resin-base plastisols by the Schlegel Manu- 
facturing Co. of Rochester, N. Y 


Quaker Rubber has released a new full 
color bulletin describing the many types of 
water hose now available from the com- 


pany 


A new brochure, “A Few Case His- 
tories,” which contains a random sampling 
of cases in which Arthur D. Little, Ine., 
Cambridge, Mass., has participated, is 
now available from the company 

A handy key to the latest information 
about more than 50 Bakelite and Vinylite 
plastics and resins, their properties and 
uses, is presented in a new revised ref 
erence file published by the Bakelite Co 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has leased 
the entire tenth floor, for New York 
sales offices, in a new 15-story building 
now under construction at 579 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. The new = quarters 
will provide room for the 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Columbia-South 
ern Chemical Corp., and an affiliate, Pitts 
burgh Corning Corp. Present New York 
offices for the three companies are now 
located at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


company’s 


Named Silastic Sales Engineer 





Douglas B. Moore 


Douglas B. Moore has been appointed 
Silastic sales engineer for the Chicag: 
office of Dow Corning Corp., according t 
an announcement by R. S. Naegele, mana 
ger of Silastic sales for the corporation 
Mr. Moore, who for two years specialized 
in silicone rubber while serving as assist 
ant technical service manager at the Con- 
necticut Hard Rubber Co. before joining 
Dow Corning, recently completed several 
months training in the corporation’s Si 
lastic development and production labora 
tories located in Midland, Mich. In his 
new position he will work with both rub 
ber fabricators and their customers pro- 
viding technical service and assistance. Mr 
Moore is a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College, receiving a bachelor of science 
degree in 1942. Following his graduatior 
he was employed as a rubber chemist by 
the Hewitt Rubber Division of Hewitt 
Robins Inc. In 1947, Mr. Moore joined 
the Pawling Rubber Corporation and 
served as sales representative in the cor 
poration’s Detroit office 


Anaconda Expands on West Coast 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., N. ¥.-s 


completing a $700,000 expansion progran 
at its Orange, Calif., mill. The project is 
expected to increase production of copper 
products at that plant by 15%. It involves 
the construction of a 40,000 square foot 
factory building, the revamping of the 
electrical power system, and the installa- 
tion and rearrangement of $250,000 wort! 
of mechanical equipment. The wire mill 
will consist of over 40 machines for draw 
ing and processing copper wire from fine 
sizes up to 3 inches in diameter when 
stranded 


Aero Maleic Anhydride 


American Cyanamid Co. has announced 
that it will market “Aero Maleic An- 
hydride” in briquette form, beginning 
January 1. The chemical is a highly re- 
active intermediate used in the production 
of rubber chemicals, synthetic resins, sur 
face active agents, plasticizers, etc 

Can’t locate the office copy of RUB- 
BER AGE when you need it? Use the 
coupon on page 631. 

















Seamless Rubber Promotes Gow 





Arthur R. Gow 


Arthur R. Gow has been named _ presi- 
dent of the Seamless Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn., succeeding F. Thatcher 


Lane, who has been named chairman of the 
board of directors of the company. Mr. 
Gow had been executive vice-president of 
Seamless Rubber since 1950. Prior to that 
date, he was vice-president and_ factory 
manager. On January Ist, he completed 25 
years with the company, said to be the 
world’s manufacturer of rubber 
drug sundries. In addition, the 
manufactures rubber surgical and hospital 


largest 
Cc mpany 


specialties, bathing caps, adhesive plaster, 
industrial tapes and athletic products. Mr 


Gow started with Seamless Rubber in 
1929, following a brief period with the 
Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown, Mass. 


A graduate of Dartmouth College, he is a 
native of Brookline, Massachusetts 

Mr. Lane had been president o 
less Rubber since 1933, 
with the company of more than 34 years 
Yale University. At 
announcement was made 
William B. Watson 


to the position of vice-president and fac 


Seam 


having a record 
He is a graduate of 
time, 
promotion of 


the same 


of the 


tory manager. He had been assistant vice 
president and factory manager since April, 
1952. Mr. Watson started as a trainee at 
Seamless Rubber in 1946, and held various 
production assignments until his appoint- 
1950. Mr 


University 


ment as 


Watson is 


factory manager in 


Yale 


a graduate of 


Bondmaster Foam Adhesive 


\ new, white, one-part adhesive for 
foam rubber splicing, where tack loss is 
essential and exceptionally soft seam is de 
been developed by Rubber & 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. The 


“Bondmaster 19 
than 


sired, has 
Asbestos 
new adhesive, trade named 
White,” features a quicker 
previously existing formulations and is 
claimed, because of its embodied pigments, 
to permit an almost invisible seam, thereby 
eliminating the ugly dark line 
found when pillows, mattresses, seats, and 
similar foam rubber products are bonded 
The new product, which completely loses 
its tack within four hours after applica 
tion, is said to even in 
heavy seams or on outside perimeter bond 


“erab” 


normally 


retain softness 


ing 
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Rubber Manufacturing in India 

Cecil Stack, chairman of the Association 
of Rubber Manufacturers in India and 
managing director of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co. (India) Ltd., in a recent address at 
the general annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in Calcutta, stated that 1953 had been 
a satisfactory year for the rubber industry 
in India. Latex foam, he said, is meeting 
wide acceptance as a cushioning material 
in that country. Plant capacities for the 
manufacture of friction surface rubber 
transmission belting and endless cable cord 
V-belts are now sufficient to meet India’s 
requirements. A plant has been imported 
for the manutacture of tennis balls and 
plans for production are now under way. 
Prospects for the future, Mr. Stack said, 
are very encouraging. India’s Five Year 
Plan provides for considerable road de- 
velopment, and prospects for the rubber 
industry based on this program are good. 
One of the major problems of 1953 was an 
over-abundance of raw rubber. Producers 
at one time were pressing the government 
to export 1,500 tons. In the latter part of 
the year, however, consumption exceeded 
production, with the result that the surplus 
was reduced. Considerable progress has 
been made during the year by the Indian 
Standards Institution with the help of 
representatives of the association to draw 
up minimum specifications for indigenous 
chemicals used in the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, Mr. Stack reported. 





“Disappearing” Adhesive Developed 

The “Unitized” oil ring recently de- 
veloped by the Muskegon Piston Ring Co., 
with an from the Adhesives and 
Coatings Division of the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., enables a mullti- 
piece oil ring to be handled as a single unit 
for production line assembly. In tackling 


the problem, an adhesive was needed for 


assist 


joining two steel rails to a corrugated steel 
spacer to produce a single unit oil ring. 
Minnesota Mining produced a 
answer in a rubber-based flexible adhesive 
that is oil soluble. Tests results show that 
the adhesive completely dissolves and dis- 
appears within 300 to 500 miles of driving 
Changing the oil in the engine after 500 
miles drains all of the dissolved adhesive 
from the crankcase and leaves each com 
ponent part of the oil ring operating inde- 
pendently of the other two. 


possible 


Plans March Meetings 


Nearing the completion of its tenth vear, 
the Division of High-Polymer Physics of 
the American Physical Society will hold 
its twelfth meeting at Detroit and Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on March 18, 19 and 20, 
1954, marking the anniversary. The divi- 
sion Was inaugurated at a meeting at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in June, 1944. At the forth- 
coming meeting a symposium on_ the 
“Properties of Amorphous Polymers in 
Bulk” is scheduled, along with other in- 
vited and contributed papers. The pregram 
has been arranged by a committee headed 
by Dr? T.-G.ox, 


Need a personal copy of RUBBER 
AGE? Use the coupon on page 631. 


Hagberg Joins S. S. Skelton 






é 
¥ 
b 


Ralph A. Hagberg 


S. S. Skelton Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced that Ralph A. Hagberg has 
joined their organization. Mr. Hagberg 
served with the Industrial Chemical Sales 
Division of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. for seventeen years, starting as 
a research chemical engineer, then 
technical service man, and then as 
representative in the New 
New England 


as a 
a tech- 
York, 


areas. 


nical 
New Jersey, and 
After his World War II service, he be- 
came manager of their Cleveland 
handling their by-product chemicals in- 
cluding activated carbon, tall oil products, 
terpenes, cellulose products, and lignin in 
the Ohio- Michigan catering princi- 
pally to the rubber, paint, and water works 


office, 


area 


fields. The S. S. Skelton Co., headquar- 
tered in Cleveland at 2775 South More- 
land Blvd., and with a branch office in 


Akron at 68 East Mill St., handles a diver- 
sified line of chemicals for the paint, rub- 
ber, and chemical industries; they are also 
planning to take on a line of water puri 
fication chemicals in the near future. 


Mona Introduces Monawet MO 


Mona Industries, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
has begun the manufacture of “Monawet 
MO”, a wetting agent of the dioctyl 
sodium sulfosuccinate type. Useful for the 
preparation of dispersions and emulsions, 
the product is the sodium salt of the di- 
(2-ethylhexy]l)-sulfosuccinic acid, a com- 
pound known for its outstanding wetting 
and penetrating power. The company 
states that Monawet MO is stable inde- 
finitely in neutral, cold or hot water solu- 
tions. The stability is likewise very good 
in solutions between a pH range from 5 
to 9. The product is available in various 
forms and concentrations for easy handling 
and for reasons of economy. 


Uhlich Appoints Summit 


Paul Uhlich & Co., Inc., pigment color 
manufacturers with offices at 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y., and a manutacturing 
plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced 
the appointment of W. D. Anderson and 
H. B. Headley of the Summit Chemical 
Co., 10% South High St., Akron 8, Ohio, 
as sales representatives for the rubber in- 
dustry. 
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Cooperman Joins Nuodex 


Norman L. Cooperman 


Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., has announced the appointment of 
Norman L. Cooperman as technical serv- 
ice manager of the Vinyl Department. 
Prior to joining Nuodex, Mr. Cooperman 
seven years head of the Rubber 
and Plastics Department of Thompson- 
Weinman & Co., Montclair, N. J., where he 
acted in a technical sales capacity through- 
out the eastern United States and Canada. 
He thus brings to Nuodex customers in 
the vinyl fungicide, stabilizer, and other 
additive fields an intimate knowledge of the 
requirements of the vinyl industry. During 
World War II, Mr. Cooperman served 
with the Medical Corps in the Southwest 
Pacific theater of operations. He received 
his degree of B.S. in Chemistry from Rut- 
1943. 


was for 


gers University in 


RMA Revising Regulations 


Crude Rubber 
Manufacturers 
1938 edition 
Covering 


\ subcommittee of the 
Committee of the Rubber 
Association is reviewing the 
of “Rules and Regulations 
Transactions Between Sellers and Factory 
Buyers in Crude Rubber,” to determine 
whether revision and reprinting is in order 
at this time. Since it has been fifteen years 
since these rules were adopted by RMA, 
directed to re- 
with a view to 


the subcommittee 
examine them carefully 
determining what if any revisions’ might be 
needed to meet changed conditions in world 
markets and trade Chairman of this 
committee is E. C. Sehwab, head of the 
Rubber Purchasing Division of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., and author of the RMA Qual- 
ity Seminar chapter on “Methods of Pur- 
chasing Crude Rubber.” 


Was 


Heads United Carbon Co. 


Thorne F. Koblegard has been elected 
president of the United Carbon Co. and its 
succeeding the late Oscar 
Nelson who had been president of the 
company since its organization. Oscar 
Nelson, Jr., has been elected chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Mr. Koblegard 
formerly was first vice-president of the 
company while Mr. Nelson is executive 
vice-president. 


subsidiaries, 
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Enters Institutional Field 


Entry as a manufacturer into the institu- 
tional product field has just been announced 
by the Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, 
Ohio. Beginning with the marketing of a 
heavy duty bathtub mat for use in institu- 
the company ex- 
institutional 


tions, hotels, motels, etc., 
pects to develop a range of 
products along the lines of its more than 
70 houseware items, which include special 
and general purpose mats and trays for 
bathroom and kitchen, dish drainers, drain- 
board trays and other kitchen equipment 
and tools. Donald W. Moorhead, who 
headed company research efforts to deter- 
trade needs in this field, will be in 
charge of Wooster Rubber’s new sales de- 
partment for institutional products. Mr. 
Moorhead was a member of the sales force 
of the International Paper Sales Co. prior 
to joining Wooster Rubber in 1952. Mr. 
Moorhead said that the company’s first 
institutional product, the “Rubbermaid” 
heavy duty bath mat will be released for 
The new heavy 


mine 


national distribution soon 
duty mat is made of a special, strong com- 
pound to withstand the greater wear and 
tear in institutions. Giant vacuum cups on 
the mat grip the bottom of the tub se- 
curely to insure safe footing and prevent 


skids 


Producing Frasch Process Sulfur 


Standard Sulphur Co., New York, N. Y., 
has announced that it has begun production 
of crude sulfur by the Frasch Process at 
its new plant at Damon, Texas. The new 
plant is now producing sulfur which is 
99.5% pure, or better, at a rate exceeding 
200 tons per The sulfur [ 
bright yellow color. Standard Sulphur is 
said to be the first new company 
1935 to produce the material by means of 
the Frasch Process and the fifth producer 
of sulfur by this method in the United 
States. The company’s leasehold at Damon 
consists of more than 800 acres. Approxi- 
mately 150 been explored to 
date, indicating the presence of almost 2,- 
000,000 tons of sulfur. This reserve should 
increased with the expansion 
balance of 


day. is of a 


since 


acres have 


be materially 
of exploratory work over the 
the leasehold. The expected to 
begin shipments during January. 


company 


Firestone Sets Safety Record 


A new record for industrial safety in 
the rubber industry has been set by the 
Memphis, Tenn., tire plant of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Ned H. 
president of the National Safety Council, 
announced on Christmas Eve. As the Fire- 
stone plant shut down for the Christmas 
holiday week end, it had completed 7,103,- 
472 man-hours of work without a 
lost-time accident. The new safety mark 
breaks the previous rubber industry safety 
record of almost six and one-half million 
hours which was established by one of 
Firestone’s two tire plants in Akron last 
June. The 4,000 men and women respon- 
sible for the new safety record have 
worked for 10 months and one day—since 
February 23, 1953—without a lost-time ac- 
cident. 


Dearborn, 


single 


Dunlop Tire Promotes Elden 


Howard E. Elden 


Howard E. Elden has been elected vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, re- 
search and development of the Dunlop 
Tire and Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Elden joined Dunlop Tire thirty years ago 
He was technical manager in 1932 
and placed in charge of research and de- 
velopment in 1950. He chairman of 
the Tire and Tube Technical Consulting 
Committee to various branches of the 
ernment from 1944 to 1948. Mr. Elden is 
a Fellow of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry and holds membership in the 
American Chemical t 


made 
Was 


gov- 


and the 
Automotive Engineers. 


Society 
ciety of 


Texstar Non-Woven Fabric 
“Nylon 


fabric with extensive industrial possibili 
ties, has been developed in the laboratories 
of Star Woolen C Cohoes, N. Y., and 
is now in full production was 
designed primarily to replace interlinings 
¢ cloth- 


Texstar,” a new, non-woven 


“Texstar” 


and innerfacings in various items « 


ing, but its applications seem 
It has all the desirable qualities 
nall 


industrial 
limitless. 
of nylon and yet its price is only a st 
fraction of a woven fabric. Interest has 
already been shown in the filtering field, 
where resistance to strong chemicals is 
essential, and as backing material, where 
important factor. Almost 
Texstar’s strength is 
stitches perfectly, is) com- 


strength is an 
featherweight, 
very high, it 
pletely washable and equally strong wet or 
stiff, light or 


tear 


dry. It can be made soft or 
heavy, as specified, and is now being pro- 
duced in a standard 38 inch widtl The 
host of includes gaskets, 
filters, backing 
or stiffeners, ete. 


suggested uses 


for abrasives, shoe linings 


New Daxad Specifications Sheets 

The Organic Chemicals Division of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., has issued a new series of specifica- 
tion sheets covering “Daxad” dispersing 
agents. The specification sheets cover 
Daxad 11, 1ISPN, 21, 23 and 27. Typical 
properties for each of the materials are 
outlined. The sheets are available on re- 
quest to the company 














Personnel Changes at Cyanamid 


K. C. Towe, president of the American 
Cyanamid Co., has announced that several 
changes have been made in the managerial 
organization of the company, effective 
January 1, 1954. Kenneth H. Klipstein has 
been appointed general manager of the 
newly-created Research Division of the 
company. This division will be solely re- 
sponsible for the operation of the Stam- 
ford Research Laboratories under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. T. Thurston. It will also 
supervise other research and development 
programs which are not the direct re- 
sponsibility of operating divisions ; and will 
coordinate these programs with related 
activities of the operating divisions. A 
new division known as the Organic Chemi- 
cals Division has been organized. L. C 
Duncan has been named general manager 
of this division and V. E. Atkins, assist- 
ant general manager. The Organic Chemi- 


cals Division will merge and consolidate 
the activities of the Petrochemicals D1- 
vision with those of the Calco Chemical 


Division. A new Pigments Division will 
be responsible for the production and sale 
of titanium dioxide and other pigments 
formerly handled by the Calco Chemical 
Division. J. Allengaert has been named 
general manager and A. B. Hettrick, as- 
sistant general manager, of this division. 
These changes make it possible for S. C. 
Moody, vice-president and Dr. R. C. 
Swain, also vice-president, to devote all 
to general staff matters and to 
determination of company 


their time 
assist in the 
policy 


U. S. Rubber Promotes Bonn 


Douglas K. Bonn has been named by 
the U. S. Rubber Co. to head its govern- 
ment department in Washington, D. C. Mr 
Bonn, who became assistant manager of the 
department in 1952, late 
Joseph E. Mathie, who had managed the 
department from January, 1950, until his 
death recently. A graduate of the Wharton 
School of Business of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Bonn joined U. S. Rub- 


succeeds the 


ber in 1937 as a statistical clerk in the 
Baltimore branch of the Tire Division 
The following vear he became assistant to 


the district sales manager and, in 1942, he 
was transferred to the War Products Di- 
vision as a special representative to service 
government contracts. In 1945, Mr. Bonn 
moved to the Washington office which was 
renamed the government department after 


Wi rld War IT. 


Opens Petrochemical Plant 
“he Semet-Solvay Petrochemical Divi- 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
has announced the opening of its new 
Niagara River Petrochemical Plant at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., for the production of 
polyethylene products. The ethylene is 
derived from gas which is produced from 
fuel oil in equipment designed and erected 
by the Semet-Solvay Engineering Divi- 
sion. This is said to be an innovation in 
the petrochemical industry, as most plants 


sion of 





have been built near natural gas lines 
Production is estimated at 20,000,000 
pounds annually. 
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Reports on Quality Claims 


The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, the total outstanding 
quality and condition claims against 
Far Eastern shippers stood at $558,- 
525. This, said RMA, is a decided 
improvement from the figure of 
$1,459,461 as of June 30, 1952. In- 
cluded in the latter figure was $351,- 
597 of claims outstanding prior to 
January 1, 1951. RMA has been 
informed that these old claims have 
now been considered uncollectable 
and are not included in the Septem- 
ber 30, 1953 total. These figures in- 
dicate the magnitude of the natural 
rubber quality problem and the un- 
collectable figure represents actual 
losses sustained by importers of 


natural rubber. 





ASTM Corrosion Committee Meets 


The Advisory Committee on Corrosion 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials at a meeting held recently at the 
site of the International Nickel Co. Harbor 
Island Test Station at Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., took action to expand its test site 
facilities. It has been said that a_ billion 
dollars is a conservative estimate of the 
year due to the corrosion of 
metals. The effects of atmospheric de- 
terioration on rubber, plastics, wood, tex- 
tiles, and other engineering materials 
would more than double this figure. Grow- 
ing demands within the ASTM and from 
a number of groups outside the organiza- 
tion has necessitated the current program 


I SS each 


of test site expansion. 


Masonry Paint Potential 


The Sales Research Department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has just 
completed an extensive survey of the po- 
tential market for exterior masonry paint. 
The survey showed that in 1950, the mar- 
ket for these paints was 4,700,000 gallons. 
It is estimated that in 1960, 10,000,000 
gallons will be consumed, while in 1975 the 
market is placed at 17,400,000 gallons 





LOS ANGELES NEWS 





The Los Angeles Rubber Group has an- 
nounced the results of the election for the 
1954 officers of the group. The following 


members have been elected for the new 
season: Chairman, L. E. Budnick (Ohio 
Rubber) ; Associate Chairman, F. C. John- 


ston (Caram Mfg.); Vice-Chairman, C. 
S. Hoglund (R. D. Abbott); Treasurer, 
W. M. Anderson (Gross Mfg.); Secre- 
tary, A. H. Federico (C. P. Hall). B. R. 
Snyder (R. T. Vanderbilt), W. A. Fair- 
clough (Naugatuck Chemical), and T. W. 
Andrews (H. M. Royal) were elected di- 
rectors of the group. 


Akron Carbon Black Symposium 


The symposium on “Carbon Blacks” 
which will be held by the Akron Rubber 
Group on January 29 at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Akron, Ohio, will feature a panel 
of experts who will address the group on 
various phases of the subject. The titles 
of the papers and the authors follow: 

“The Manufacture of Channel, Gas Fur- 
nace and Oil Furnace Carbon Blacks,” by 
C. A. Carlton, J. M. Huber Corp. 

“The Use and Application of Thermal 
Blacks in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by G. C. Maassen, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

“The Use and Application of HAF 
Black in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by Merton Studebaker, Phillips Chemical 
Ce ), 

“The Use and Application of Channel 
Blacks in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by Larry Sperberg, Sid Richardson Car- 
be ym Cx , 

“The Use and Application of HMF 
Blacks in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by Leslie Carver, Witco Chemical Co. 

“The Use and Application of SRF 
Blacks in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by I. Drogin, United Carbon Co. 

“The Use and Application of SRF 
Blacks in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by John W. Snyder, Binney & Smith Co. 

“The Use and Application of FEF 
Blacks in Various Rubber Hydrocarbons,” 
by F. H. Amon, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Concludes British Agreement 


Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
has concluded an agreement with Green- 
gate & Irwell of Manchester, England, the 
largest manufacturer of conveyor belting 
in the United Kingdom, under which 
Greengate & Irwell will manufacture, to 
Hewitt-Robins’ specifications and with ex- 
change of “know-how,” special types of 
conveyor belting and other heavy-duty in- 
dustrial rubber products, including petro- 
leum industry hose. A new Hewitt-Robins 
subsidiary, Hewitt-Robins (Great Britain) 
Ltd., will be created to handle export sales 
from Great Britain. Greengate & Irwell 
will handle sales in the British Isles. 
Harold Von Thaden, vice-president, who 
heads the company’s International Divi- 
sion, said this step is part of a program 
to make the company’s products more read- 
ily available to overseas customers from 
foreign affiliates as well as the Hewitt- 
Robins industrial rubber plant in Buffalo, 
Ni x: 


RCA “Epox-S” Plasticizer 


Rubber Corporation of America, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has introduced “Epox-S,” an 
epoxidized triester plasticizer of higher 
than usual molecular weight for outstand- 
ing permanence, heat and light stability 
and ease of processing. The product is 
said to possess desirable properties of both 


the more familiar monomeric esters and 
the true polymeric types. The epoxy- 
oxygen content adds stabilizing action 


when used with vinyl resins and the low 
order of unsaturation, the company states, 
assures compatibility. Its low viscosity 
allows for easy handling, while its high 
molecular weight reduces migration. 
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CHARLES S. PyNE, associated with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. since 1951, 
has been added to the mid-west territory of 
the company’s Chemical Sales Division. 

LENz, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of Paisley 
Products, Inc., subsidiary of Morningstar, 
Nicol, Inc., has been elected vice-president 
advertising for the parent 


Ear C 


of sales and 
company and all its subsidiaries. 


Apert C. McCoy has been named vice- 
president and general manager of the Mas- 
land Duraleather Co., and will be in full 
charge of all company operations. 


Dr. R. P. DinsMoreE, vice-president in 
charge of research and development for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
elected a director of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers 


Dr. Harotp T. Byck, assistant to the 
president of the Shell Development Co., 
has been elected chairman of the Division 
of Colloid Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society for 1954. 

Ropert M. Aube, formerly 
with the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
appointed manager of the Fords, N. J., 
plant of the Heyden Chemical Corp. 


associated 
has been 


I. M. TouGu, formerly Chicago district 
manager for the Watson-Stillman Fittings 
Division of the H. K. Porter Co., has been 
appointed sales manager of the division 


with the 
1929 


W. E. KemMerer, associated 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
has been named manager of export trade 
for the Firestone International Co. 


since 


P. Kay ScHwartz, associated with 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Penna., since 1935, has been named presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding THOMAS 
W. ALLEN, who has retired. 


WittiAM SS. RICHARDSON, executive 
vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich Co, 
has been elected to the board of trustees 
of the Case Institute of Technology 


F. T. MAGENNIs, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co., has 
been awarded the French Legion of Honor 
in connection with his participation in the 
work of the International Road Federation 
C. E. Bucw AN, associated with the Elec 
tric Machinery Manufacturing Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the past 30 vears, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 


position of general sales manager 


McPHERSON, associated 


since 


Se 3 3 with the 
American Cyanamid Co 1945, has 
been named assitant manager of the Manu- 
facturers Chemicals Department of the In 
dustrial Chemicals Division of the com- 
pany. 

WILLIAM and THOMAS BAIzE 
have joined the sales staff of the Sharples 
Chemicals Co. Mr. Steed will represent the 
company in the Southwest, while Mr. 
Baize is presently working as sales assist- 
ant in the Philadelphia executive offices 


STEED 








Announces Move of Division 


The Rubber and Plastic Division of 
Sinclair and Valentine, Inc., of 611 West 
129th St.. New York, N. Y., has moved 
their plant from that city to 75 Front St., 
Ridgway, Penna., to allow for 
business. T. G. Sullivan, manager of the 
division, has moved to the Ridgway plant. 
The new facilities will be able to produce 
about three times as much of their dis- 
persed rubber and plastic colors as the o!d 
New York plant. Ridgway is now the 
manufacturing location for all dry, flushed, 
rubber and plastics colors for the Sinclair 
and Valentine organization. The Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
is sales agent for products made by the 
Rubber and Plastic Division. 


increased 


Berglind Named Purchasing Agent 
G. Berglind to the po- 
sition of purchasing agent of the Wooster 


Promotion of E 


Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio, has been an- 
nounced by the company. For the past two 
vears, Mr. Berglind has been assistant pur- 
chasing agent, and prior to that was pur- 
for the Star Drilling Ma- 
\kron 


chasing agent 


chine Co. of 
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Chosen ACS President-Elect 


Joel H. Hildebrand, professor emeritus 
of the University of California, has been 
president-elect of the American 
for 1954. This caps his 
long ACS during which he 
served as councilor-at-large from 1928-30 
1941-46 associate editor of 
ACS Hildebrand re 
cently was resident research associate at 
the Argonne National Laboratory He 
plans to give a course at the University ot 
California during the spring semester and 
invitation to give a 
two-week lecture course at Yale Univers 
itv next fall. On January 1, Harry L 
Fisher, head of the department and pro 
fessor of rubber technology at the Uni 
versity of Southern California, took office 


chosen 
Chemical Society 
service to 


and as 
journals. Dr 


and 
threc 


has accepted an 


as president. 


Baird Redecorates Offices 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has enlarged and redecorated 
Space has been set aside for 
customers to serve as the 
during a stav in New York 
furnished with fine antique furniture 


its offices. 
visitors’ office 


The office is 


Sparks to Receive AIC Medal 


Dr. William J. Sparks 


Dr. William J. Sparks, co-inventor of 
Butyl rubber, has been selected to receive 
the 1954 Gold Medal of the American In 
Chemists. Dr. Sparks is direc 
Division and coordi- 


stitute of 
tor of the 
nator of 
Standard 
Sparks 

chemist 

the promotion of 
and the professional advancement of the 
chemist.” The medal will be presented at 
the Institute’s annual meeting in May. Dr 
Sparks has been with the Standard Oil 
since 1936, with the ex- 
During the 


Chemical 
exploratory research for the 

Oil Development Co Dr 
has been cited “as an eminent 
who has striven unceasingly for 


the science of chemistry 


Development Co 
ception of the 1939-40 period 
early period of his experimental work with 
the company, he played a key role as co 
inventor with R. M. Thomas in the devel 
opment of Butvl. In addition, more than 
100 of his chemical inventions have been 
patented 

Among the other note 
which he pioneered were two types whicl 
importance 


polymers of 


commercial 


“T-132,” a 


assumed 
included 


have 
high-stvrene- 
was 


These 
copolymer which 
artificial leather and 
impor 


isoprene emulsion 
the forerunner of the 
resins of 
thermoplastic film-forming 
isobutvlene and styrene of 
as “S-Resin.” 


shoe-sole present 
tance, and a 


copolymer of 


tvpe 


low temperature known 

Dr. Sparks was born on February 26, 
1905. He holds M. A. and A. B. degrees 
from the University of Indiana and a 
Ph. D. in chemistry from the University 
of Tllinois Active throughout his career 
in professional societies, Dr 


affairs of the 


Sparks has 
participated in) numerous 
ATC and served in 1945 and 1946 as coun 
cilor of the New York Section. He has 
1942 as national councilor of 
1952, 


S¢ rved since 
the American Chemical Society. In 
he was appointed vice-chairman of — th 
Division of Chemistry and Chemical Tech 
the National Research Council 
vear was appointed chairman 


nologv of 
and last 


Sources of “Kel-F” polymer materials, 
finished products, as well as application 
services offered by more than 75 U. S. and 
Canadian companies, are readily available 
in a quick-reference buyer’s guide issued 
bv the M. W. Kelloge Co., Tersev City, 
N. J. 




















PCFA SEES INCREASED ACTIVITY 
IN VINYL FABRIC FIELD IN '54 

Vinyl fabrics shipments in 1954 should 
show an over-all increase over 1953 in the 
opinion of member companies of the Plas 
tic Coatings and Film Association who 
produce a major portion of the nation’s 
vardage of vinyl-coated material and viny] 
sheeting 3arring a general business re 
cession, estimates for the first 6 months 
of 1954 are for an increase in shipments 
of vinyl-coated fabrics compared to the 
same period in 1953. Forecasts for ship 
ments of vinyl sheeting set the level for 
the first half of 1954 at that prevailing 
during the last 6 months of 1953, down 
from the first half of the year. 

With final figures in for the first 9 
months of 1953, the PCFA reports total 
plastics fabrics shipments, including py 
roxylin-coated materials as well as vinyl- 
coated fabrics and vinyl sheeting running 
about 13% head of the 9-month figure for 
1952. Shipments which dropped off in 
October and November have picked up 
again to a point where Association mem- 
bers foresee this percentage increase hold- 
ing for the vear-end totals. 

Pyroxylin sales showed an increase for 
the first time in a number of years. A 
15% increase for vinyl fabrics in 1953 
over 1952 is attributable to a sizable up 
surge in vinyl-coated material usage which 
more than effects a decline in shipments 
of heavy-weight vinyl sheeting 

Emphasis on the designing and closely- 
controlled production of plastic fabrics 
specially developed to fulfill the use and 
care requirements of specific markets will 
play the same dominant role in the indus- 
try in 1954 as in 1953, the Association's 
member survey indicates. Design for de 
sign’s sake has given place in the indus 
try’s thinking to surface effects that are 
in the high fashion key yet controlled by 
a studied knowledge of and use 
preference peculiar to each market. The 
results of this design approach are ap 
parent in current vinyl-coated fabric and 
vinyl sheeting lines which feature diversit, 
rather than a dominant trend 


taste 


Emphasis on Design 


Plans of plastic fabrics manufacturers 
reporting to the PCFA for adding new 
equipment this double 
tion with surface design and engineering 
for specific end-use requirements. These 
companies will be installing 
equipment that is larger, higher 
more versatile and capable of closer con 
trol. Now, machinery for finishing will be 
weighted on the side of multi-color presses 
and new embossing equipment 


show pre-occupa 


pre cessing 


speed 


With few exceptions these 1954 equip- 
ment purchases will represent an increased 
production potential. Only in part. will 
replace obsolete This is 
concrete substantiation of the plastic fab- 
rics manufacturers’ expressed belief that 
1954 shipments will top those of 1953 

Vinyl-coated fabric, the top volume ma- 
terial in the plastic fabric industry, finds 
its largest outlets in furniture upholstery 
and automotive applications, according to 
a majority of Plastic Coatings & Film 


h 
tney machines. 
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SALES OF $1,029,402,035 
SET NEW FIRESTONE RECORD 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. sales 
moved up past $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
vear ended October 31, 1953, to a new 
company record, while earnings were a 
shade less than the 1951 peak, Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., chairman, announced re- 
cently 

Net income of the tire company 
amounted to $46,748,971 or $11.77 a share, 
compared with $43,081,717 or $10.89 a 
share, in the preceding year. In 1951, the 
company reported net income of $48,398,- 
950 which was ecual to $12.27 per share 
of common stock. Last year’s earning gain 
was made despite a large increase in in- 
come and excess profits taxes to $47,400,- 
000 for the 1953 fiscal year from $40.900,- 
000 in 1952. Sales of the company totaled 
$1,029,402,035 in the vear to October 31 
compared with $965,364,427 a year earlier, 
Mr. Firestone reported. 


Net income of the foreign subsidiaries 
of Firestone was $13,253,181 which was 
lower than in the preceding year due 


mainly to the reduced value of Brazilian 
currency which followed establishment of 
a free-rate exchange market. The resump- 


tion of dividend remittances from Brazil 
made unnecessary any provision for un 
remitted income due to exchange short- 
ages, Mr. Firestone said. Devaluation of 
assets located in Brazil resulted in a charge 
of $16,550,180 to a reserve provided from 
income in prior years, he explained. 

Plant and equipment expenditures dur 


ing 1953 totaled $43,679,581 which was 
about the same as in the preceding year, 
he disclosed. In 1952, capital spending 


amounted to $42,952,000. Last vear, de 
preciation charges provided $24,700,000 01 
the expenditures while the remainder came 
from retained earnings. In the 1952 fiscal 
year, depreciation was $20,700,000 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

Nine Months to Sentember 30: Net in 
come of $4,992,825, which is equal to $5.92 
a share, compared with $4,715,659, or $5.59 
a share, in the first nine months of the pre- 
ceding year. 


United Carbon Co. 

Nine Months to September 30: Net in 
come of $2,860,114, which is equal to $3.59 
a share, compared with $2,582,971, or $3.25 
a share, in the first nine months of 1952. 








Association members. New markets have 
been opening recently—that of men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s jackets, for example 
Other outlets mentioned as offering greater 
potentials for these coated materials are 
industrial applications, folding doors, wall 
-overing. 

The percentage of vinyl-coated 
produced by calendering, laminating, spread 
coating or casting by any one producer 
partly on 
approach 

over-all, 


fabric 


varies considerably, dependent 
market emphasis and design 
PCFA_ reports indicate _ that, 
calendered materials are in the lead. Spread 
coating, laminating and casting can be 
used to impart qualities of advantage to 
a particular market or to the achievement 


of a particular construction or design 
effect. Developments in vinyl-coated fab- 
rics center mainly around elasticized 
backing. 


Flat upholstery and auto seat covers are 
vinyl sheeting’s two biggest present mar- 
kets. The upholstery outlet includes all 
types of dinette seating—typical kitchen as 
well as stvled-up construction—side chairs, 
restaurant and bar stools and chairs, has- 
socks, headboards. The market generally 
cited as the newest with the greatest po- 
tential is the inflatable field. 


Calendered Film Predominates 


From 90 to 95% of this vinyl sheeting 
is calendered, according to estimates of 
PCFA members. The small balance pro- 
duced by casting is described as going into 
highly specialized uses, surgical dressings 
being one example. Producers of vinyl 


sheeting report a constant demand for 
new surface effects and colors and have 
kept these elements in constant view in 
their development work directed toward 
improving the inherent properties of the 
material. 

The expressed opinion of manufacturers 
producing pyroxylin-coated materials con 
tinued to be that this material has about 
this despite the increased 
Book bindings, shoes, 


found its level 
shipments in 1953. 
case coverings are listed as major outlets 
for pyroxylin. Neither the availability of 
labor nor basic raw materials is expected 
to present a problem during the coming 
year. 

Plastic fabrics producers list furniture 
manufacturers in the East, Midwest and 
South as heavy users of their materials 
In the Southwest the use is termed small 
The Far West divides north and south 
Southern California makes large use of 
plastic fabrics; the Northwest has vet to 
accept these materials in volume. 


Announces Nygen Cord Tires 

General Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced production of the first passenger 
car tires in America built with Nygen, 
the special cord converted from nylon fab 
ric. Now on the market under the name, 
“Nygen Super Squeegee,” the tires have 
proven to be the strongest casings ever 
developed by the company. General Tire 
is now producing both passenger and truck 
tires using Nygen. It is stated that pound 
for pound, Nygen stacks up stronger than 
steel cables. 
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every way than the last edition. 
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Effective January 1, 1954, Union Car 
bide Canada, Ltd., a subsidiary of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., will operate the 
business of all of the following companies 
Bakelite Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Canadian 
Railroad Service Ge: Ltd. ; Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals, Ltd.; Dominion Oxygen 
Co., Ltd.; Electro Metallurgical Co of 
Canada, Ltd.; and National Carbon, Ltd 

[ nion 
future 


These companies are units of 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. In the 
their respective businesses will be carried 
on by divisions of Union Carbide Canada, 


Ltd., under the following division names: 
Bakelite Co., Canadian Railroad Service 
Co., Carbide Chemicals Sales Co., Domin- 


ion Oxygen Co., Electro Metallurgical 
Co., and National Carbon Co. 

Ewart Greig, formerly vice-president of 
National Carbon, Ltd., is the president and 
director of Union Carbide Canada, Ltd 
Other directors are: Honorable Salter A 
Hayden, Q.C., of McCarthy and Me 
Carthy; and H. S. Bunn, S. B. Kirk, and 
W. E. Remmers, vice-presidents, and K 
H. Hannan, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 


secretary and treasurer of 


B. F. Godrich Rubber Co. of Canada, 
has announced that it is transferring its 
footwear manufacturing 
Kitchener, ( nt., to the Province of Quebec, 
beginning in January. More than 400 em 
plovees will be affected Ira G. Needles, 
president, said a working agreement has 


operations in 


been reached with a Quebec manufacturer 
for the production of Goodrich brand foot 
wear, using Goodrich designs, specifications 
Name and loca 
manufacturer was not ai 
nounced, but it is believed that the Miner 
Rubber Co. of Granby, Que., is the con 
pany in question 

Mr. Needles said high production costs, 
of which labor was a principal factor, had 
placed the 
cost position as compared to other footweat 


and technical knowledge 
tion of the 


company in a non-competitive 





manutacturers, adding that the average 
wage of Goodrich footwear workers was 
substantially higher than the average 
Canadian wage for such work 

Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Micl 
under its new Canadian subsidiary, Dow 
Corning Silicones, Ltd.. has commenced 


the construction of a Canadian plant, ware 
house and 
fronting on Tippet Road, 


offices on a _ four-acre site, 
Toronto. The 
company produces organo silicone products 
for both 
tions 


total 


industrial and domestic applica 
Expenditures for the 

about $400,000. The 

dustrial products will include silicone fluids 


lor polishing, textile 


project will 
company’s in 


finishes, bonding 


resins, electrical insulating resins and 


varnishes and the Dow Corning: silicone 
rubber 

L. Albert & Sons, Akron, Ohio, is set 
ting up a manufacturing plant at Brant 
ford, Ont. W. K. Warrender, Ontario 


602 


Minister of. Planning and Development, 
said initially the Brantford facilities will 
occupy 10,000 square feet and involve an 
investment of $40,000, but that it is 
planned this operation will be more than 
doubled during the first year. L. Albert & 
Sons have sold in Canada for 35 years. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., has purchased a new plant in Smith’s 
Falls, Ont., and will transfer equipment to 
the new unit from its Leaside, Ont., plant. 
The program will cost around $750,000. 

Dow Chemical Co. of Canada has put 
its new synthetic latex plant at Sarnia, 
Ont., into operation, some six weeks be- 
fore it was expected to go into production 

George F,. Plummer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., has been appointed chairman of the 
Canadian Affairs Committee of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. Established 
in 1931, the Institute is a non-profit or- 
ganization of controllers and finance offi- 
cers from all lines of business. The total 
membership exceeds 4,200. 








Promotes Hanchett and Shand 
Donald J. Hanchett and Dr. Edwin W. 


Shand have been appointed to new posts 
in the sales development section of the 
Chemical Division of the Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Mr. Hanchett, who 
has been adhesives product manager in the 
division’s sales department since 1951, has 
been named manager of the thermosetting 
resins branch of the sales development sec- 
tion. In addition to retaining his former 
responsibilities for merchandising and mar- 
keting of Penacolite low-temperature set- 
ting resorcinol formaldehyde adhesives, 
Mr. Hanchett also will supervise sales de- 
velopment of resorcinol for tire cord ad- 
hesives and chemicals used in the tanning, 
water-proofing and finishing of leather 
Dr. Shand, who has been a technical rep- 
resentative of the division’s sales depart- 
ment since 1948, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the specialty chemicals branch ‘of 
the sales development section. He will be 
responsible for marketing, sales develop- 
ment and technical service activities con- 
cerning Koppers organic and inorganic 
chemicals produced at plants in Petrolia, 
and Kearny, N. J. 


Penna., 


Brazil Plans Synthetic Industry 


According to a recent announcement, the 
first steps toward the installation of a syn 
thetic rubber industry in Brazil have now 
been taken. The Institute of Sugar and 
\lcohol has approached French technical 
consultants, whose studies are expected to 
begin shortly. The Institute’s plan calls 
or the installation of synthetic rubber fac 
tories in the alcohol-producing centers of 
Pernambuco, the State of Rio and Sao 


Paul 





Goodrich Chemical Promotes Wolf 


Dr. Robert J. Wolf has been appointed 
director of development at the Avon Lake, 
Ohio, experimental station of the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. Dr. Wolf received 
his doctorate in chemical engineering from 
the Case Institute of Technology in 1942 
and taught at Princeton University prior 
to serving three and one-half vears with 
the U. S. Navy. He joined Goodrich 
Chemical in 1946 and served in various 
positions until his appointment as manager 
of the development laboratory in 
1952. He will now supervise all technical 
activities at the Avon Lake station. Dr. 
Wolf is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, American Institute of Chemi- 


sales 


cal Engineers, and the Armed Forces 
Chemical Association. 
In other appointments, Claude H. Alex- 


ander was named coordinator of technical 
service, While Dr. Benjamin M. G. Zwicker 
was appointed coordinator of product de- 
velopment Mr. Alexander joined the 
company as a chemist in 1930. He filled 
several technical positions until 1943 when 
he was promoted to technical manager of 
product development. In 1946, he was 
transferred to the Cleveland 
staff representative of the vice-president, 
held until his most 


office as a 
technical, a post he 
recent appointment 
Dr. Zwicker came t 
as a research chemist. 


) Goodrich in 1940 

He became tech- 
nical manager in development 
at the Akron experimental station in 1943, 
and was made manager of that station in 
1948. Since 1950, Dr. Zwicker has been 
technical analyst for development programs 
of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co, 


charge of 


Firestone Promotes Borda 


Paul Borda, for the past two years gen 
eral manager of the Ravenna Arsenal, [nc 
operated by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been named general factory man 
ager of the company’s plant in Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Borda succeeds Joseph <A 
Meek, who has been named director ot 
industrial relations for the company. Mr 
Borda joined the Firestone organization in 
Akron in 1920 as a dispatcher in the Main 
tenance Department. In 1925, he became 
foreman of the Final Inspection Depart 
ment, and in 1928 was named department 
manager of final inspection. In 1938, Mr 
Borda became production superintendent 
of Plant 2 in Akron. From 1942 to 1945, 
he was assigned to the Nebraska Ordnance 
Plant and became its general manager in 


1944 


Feely Leaves Ohio Rubber 


Charles L. Feely, purchasing agent of 
The Ohio Rubber Co., Division of Eagle 
Picher Co., Willoughby, Ohio, has resigned 
effective January Ist, to become vice 
president in charge of manufacturing and 
sales of the West Brick Buggy Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The West Brick Buggy 
Corp. will manufacture and distribute hy- 
draulic lift trucks and front end loaders 
especially built for use in 
handling brick, concrete blocks, and simi- 
lar materials in the construction industry 


designed and 
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Harry J. Smith 


Harry James Smith, owner and operator 


of the Continental Machinery Co. of New 
York City for the past 20 years, died in 
New York at the age of 72 on December 
14 as the result of cancer of the bladder. 
He had been suffering with the disease for 
many years and underwent a major oper- 
ation in 1949, Despite the handicap, he 
was active in the field until his death. 

Mr. Smith was born in New York City 
on March 6, 1881. After attending public 
school he worked at varied and sundry 
jobs for a few years, and while still in his 
teens he went out to Akron where he took 
a job with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. as a factory worker in one of the 
tire units. He worked himself up to su- 
perintendent of the tire plant before leav- 
ing the company in 1914. 

Shortly after leaving Goodyear, Mr. 
Smith supervised the construction of a 
tire plant for the former Ten Brook Tire 
Co. in Louisville, Kentucky, and two years 
later, in 1916, aided in the building of a 
similar plant for the former Newcastle 
Tire & Rubber Co. in Newcastle, Penna. 
In both cases he acted as factory manager 
for a short time. In 1917 he went to Spain 
to supervise the construction of a mechani- 
cal goods plant for a company which was 
later absorbed by the Pirelli organization. 

Returning to the United States in 1919, 
Mr. Smith organized his own rubber com- 
pany, the Achilles Rubber & Tire Co., in 
Binghamton, N. Y. He retained owner- 
ship of this company until it was liquidated 
in 1933. In 1924 he joined the National 
Rubber Machinery Co., of Akron, as a 
foreign sales representative and for the 
next nine years traveled extensively 
throughout the world in that capacity. 

In 1933 Mr. Smith organized the Con- 
tinental Machinery Co. to specialize in the 
design and manufacture of rubber plant 
equipment of all kinds. He installed rub- 
ber factories in Finland, Italy, Ecuador, 
3elgium, Sweden, Brazil, and many other 
countries. He was given a special citation 
by the Ecuadorean Government in 1943 
and was made a member of the Order of 
the White Rose and the Order of the 
Lion by Finland in 1947. He also received 
a special citation from the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. The Finnish honors were be- 
stowed not only in appreciation of his 
work in the rubber field but because of 
his humanitarian efforts in aiding Finland 
during and after the wartime period. At 
one time Mr. Smith sent a full carload of 
food, clothing and other necessities to the 
Finnish people 

Mr. Smith was a high degree Mason, 
holding 3rd degree, Shriner and Knight 
Templar positions. He was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Northern Dispensary 
of New York, serving as president at one 
time and being a trustee at the time of his 
death. He was a bachelor and the last 
member of his branch of the Smith fam- 
ily. He was buried in the family plot in 


Ohio. 


604 


Ames B. Hettrick 


\mes Bartlett Hettrick, an executive of 


American Cyanamid Co. with which he 


had been associated for nine years, died 
recently. He was 49 years old. Educated at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
engineering administration, Mr. Hettrick 
had been closely identified with the de- 
velopment of the commercially important 
titanium dioxide pigments. He joined the 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corp. in 
1928 and in 1931, Southern Mineral Prod- 
ucts Corp. as chief engineer, becoming 
plant manager in 1934. When this company 
was purchased by Virginia Chemical Corp. 
in 1936, he became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the new organization. 
Upon the acquisition of Virginia Chemi- 
cal’s titanium interests by Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Co. in 
1944, he became works manager of the 
Piney River, Va., plant operation. In 1946, 
Mr. Hettrick was made assistant manager 
of manufacturing for the Calco Chemical 
Division. Mr. Hettrick was born in Clin- 
ton, lowa, and received his early educa- 
tion in East Bridgewater, Mass. He was 
an active member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. Surviving are 
his wife and three sons. 


Harry I. Kleinert 


Harry I. Kleinert, a director and former 


president of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
&? 


and manager of its factory for 52 years, 
died on December 18 at Lenox Hill 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. He was 79 


years old. Mr. Kleinert was born at Mon 
mouth, Ill, and was a nephew of I. B. 
Kleinert, the company’s founder. He 
working for the organization in 
\s manager and later president of 
the company, he played a large part in the 
firm’s growth. On the anniversary of his 
fiftieth year with the company in 1944, he 
was guest of honor at a special dinner at 
which time he was presented with a 
diamond studded service pin. Mr. Kleinert 
was one of the founders of the College 
Point National Bank at College Point, 
L. I., N. Y., of which he was first presi- 


started 
1889 


dent. He had been a Mason for more than 
half a century. He leaves his wife and 
son 


Palmer J. Lathrop 


Palmer J. Lathrop, president of the 
Cameron Machine Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
drowned on December 26 while attempting 
to rescue his dog which had fallen through 
the ice on a reservoir near Millburn, 
N. J. Mr. Lathrop was 44 years old. He 
was graduated from Princeton University 
in 1931, and was a glider pilot in World 
War Il. Mr. Lathrop was vice-president 
in charge of production at the Bristol- 
Myers Co. before joining Cameron Ma- 
chine in 1948. He leaves his wife and son. 





, Earl F. Jackson 


Earl F. Jackson, first Detroit district 
and division manager and a pioneer in 
original equipment sales for Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. died recently at Detroit, 
Mich. He was 77 years old. One of 
America’s best bicycle racers in his youth, 
Mr. Jackson was hired by Goodyear to 
head its Detroit operations in 1907 be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance with 
bicycle and carriage makers that were 
changing over to automobiles. Stationed at 
Detroit during his entire Goodyear service, 
Mr. Jackson witnessed the complete de- 
velopment of the automobile. From the 
early days of the automotive industry, he 
saw the rise of the great automobile com- 
panies and knew all the important leaders. 
Until his retirement in 1937 he devoted 
most of his time to manufacturers sales. 
His pioneering in this field paved the way 
for the entire pattern of present day manu- 
Mr. Jackson 
was a manufacturers agent at Detroit for 
several years after leaving Goodyear and 
for the past 10 vears has been in complete 
retirement. He is survived by his wife. 


facturers sales by Goodyear. 


Francis J. Collins 

Francis Joseph Collins, a sales and serv- 
ice engineer for the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., died on December 7 at St. Thomas 
Hospital, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, after a 
six-week illness. He was 45 years old. 
Mr. Collins, a native of Richfield, Conn., 
had been associated with Farrel-Birming- 
ham for 25 years. For the past 9 years 
he had been representing the firm in the 
Cuyahoga Falls area. He is survived by 
his wife and two sons. 








Lower Grade Sheets as Wrappers 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
advises that a new problem which has 
concerned inspectors over the past several 
months involves the use of lower grade 
sheets as wrappers on incoming bales of 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheets. Under the 
RMA contract, use of such wrapper sheets 
makes the rubber a non-bonafide tender. 
At a recent meeting of the RMA Crude 
Rubber Committee, F. D. Harrison, man- 
ager of the Goodyear Orient Co. in Singa- 
pore, offered an explanation of this prac- 
tice. Mr. Harrison said that in upgrading 
a No. 4 sheet to a No. 3 sheet, a packer 
has to clip the sheet to remove bark or 
other foreign matter. Steamship lines in 
the Far East will not permit the use of 
clipped sheets as wrappers because of the 
increased possibility of bale contamination 
in transit. Mr. Harrison said few packers 
are aware of the fact that the use of un- 
clipped sheets of a lower grade makes the 
non-bonafide tender under the 
RMA contract or renders it subject to 
substantial allowance if accepted by the 
consignee. The RMA _ packing specifica- 
tions provide “double wrapper sheets must 
be used if wrapper sheets contain holes.” 
Since the problem has arisen in shipments 
of Siamese rubber, the chairman of the 
Crude Rubber Committee has written to 
the Rubber Association in Siam seeking 
its help in correcting the problem. 
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o STERLING SO FEF Fast Extruding Furnace 





STERLING V Non-Staining GPF General Purpose Furnace 











STERLING NS _ SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 





PELLETEX NS _ SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 





STERLING MT Non-Staining MT Medium Thermal 
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77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





NON-STAINING 
CARBON BLACKS 





AND, although Vulcan 
3 HAF (High Abrasion 
Furnace), Vulcan 6 ISAF 
(Intermediate Super- 
Abrasion Furnace), and 
Vulcan 9 SAF (Super- 
Abrasion Furnace) car- 
bon blacks made from 
oil are used primarily 
for their high reinforce- 
ment properties, they 
also possess non-stain- 
ing characteristics. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
FREE FROM METALLIC IMPURITIES 
STABLE AGAINST OXIDATION 


ADM Rubber-Grade Stearic Acids, now 
distributed under the famous HY DROFOL 
label, are high-quality, uniform products, 
free from metals such as copper and iron. 
They are normally supplied in flaked 
form in 50-lb. multi-wall paper bags. 
Beaded form is available if desired. 
Shipped in Carloads or L.C.L. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 






FROM VEGETABLE © ANIMAL © MARINE OILS and FATS 
Other ADM Products 





Fish Oil, Paint Vehicles, ¥iny? 


ARCHER * DANIELS © MIDLAND COMPANY 
Chemical Products Division + 2191 West 110th St. » Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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NEW GOODS 








Frestep Aisle Runner 


The addition of a new line of low-cost, plastic-surfaced 
sponge rubber aisle runners to the complete line of rubber 
and plastic flooring manufactured by the Fremont Rub- 
ber Co., Fremont, Ohio, recently was announced. 
‘“Frestep”’, as the new runner is called, is manufactured 
in 36-inch widths and 25-yard long rolls. The new resil- 
ient material will find innumerable uses in professional 
offices, industrial plants, institutions and mercantile 
establishments. Its ease of cleaning and added comfort 
are especially desirable features where traffic flow is 
heaviest in all types of buildings, the company states. The 
new vinyl plastic covering of the Frestep aisle runner 
line is an improved, long-wearing type to give years of 
service wherever safe traffic lanes and noiseless walking 
are required, Four marbleized colors are available: dark 
green, brown, red and gray. 


Cortland Tra-Se-Lite 
Cortland Industries, Chicago, Ill., is now producing 
“Tra-Se-Lite”, a new educational toy designed to help 
a child’s creative faculties in drawing, and which does 
double-duty as a nightlight. Tra-Se-Lite is formed in 


one piece from lightweight, impact-resistant “Campco” 
sheet, a new type of extruded sheeting made of poly- 





styrene and rubber alloy. Special clips, which open with 
a twist, permit easy replacement of drawings. At night, 
with a drawing snapped into place, the whole shadow 
box can be hung on the wall and used as a nightlight. 
Light is supplied by a standard 110-115 volt Christmas 
tree lamp. The toy comes in a bright red color and is 
distributed by the Illuminated Plastics Co. of New Hol 
stein, Wisc. 


Sponge Rubber Ankle “Collars” 


Ralph K. Nourse, who runs the K-9 Plastics Co. in 
Akron, Ohio, has developed and is marketing a sponge 
rubber cylinder designed to be worn around the ankles 
to pad out socks worn by school girls. At one time the 
fad was for a young lady to wear a dog collar as an 
ankle decoration. Now the mid-west school girl has 
taken to padding out her ankle socks, giving a “collar” 
effect around that portion of the leg. Girls had been 
padding their socks with handkerchiefs, cotton, ete., and 
so the sponge rubber “collar” was a natural development, 
Mr. Nourse stated. 
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“RECLAIMED 
UBBER® 


by JOHN M. BALL 


The Story of an 
American Raw Material 
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CONTENTS 


. Early History 
- Mitchell and the Acid 
Process 
- Marks and the Alkali 
Process 
. Miscellaneous Reclaiming 
Process 
. Companies and 
Associations 
. Scrap Rubber 
- Manufacture 
. Properties and Uses 
. Statistics 
10. World War II 
Epilogue: What of the Future? 
Bibliography 


6 x 9 in.—248 Pages—Illustrated 
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“It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of 
the most competent historical studies of an 


American industry which has yet been pub- 
lished.” 


Penrose R. Hoopes in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


$5.00 in United States 


PRICE $5.50 in Other Countries 


(Add 3% Sales Tax for Copies sent to N.Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
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W ith The HOLMES SPONGE RUBBER VUL- 
CANIZING PRESS--there’s no effort, no exer- 
tion, no operator fatigue. Mold remains set 
--no need to separately lift it each time. 
Locking and release: is accomplished by 
simple foot action. Thus one man can op- 
erate from 1 to 17 at atime. Costs 1/5 of 
any other press that will do the same work. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 

less of your particular requirements. With 52 years 

know-how specializing in machinery and molds for 

the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 


your problems, too, just as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY 


Stanley H. Company 


440 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. - 














Shaf-Tite Rolls 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rodney Hunt Shaf-tite Rolls are widely used because of 
their reputation for long wear and low maintenance. 
Patented constructions of great strength adapt these rolls to 
the specific demands of many jobs. Rodney Hunt roll types 


include... 


STEEL PIPE ROLLS 
STEEL TUBE ROLLS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBE ROLLS 


CHROMIUM PLATED ROLLS 
BRASS TUBE ROLLS 
ALUMINUM ROLLS 
COOLING ROLLS 


CONVEYOR HEAD PLASTIC ROLLS 
AND TAIL ROLLS SPREADER ROLLS 


FREE! Send for comprehensive catalog on Shaf-tite Rolls. 


Includes roll engineering data. suggestions for increas- 


WOODEN ROLLS 

RUBBER CARRIER ROLLS 
RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 
STAINLESS SQUEEZE ROLLS 
TENSION SNUB ROLLS 
SPIKE ROLLS 

FRICTION SURFACE ROLLS 
GROOVED STEEL ROLLS 


ing roll life. and inquiry data sheets. 


54. a idan es gam 37 Maple St., 
INDUSTRIAL ROLL DIVISION 


Manufacturing Engineers Since 1840 
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NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


Anti-Vibration Floor Pads 


New, anti-vibration floor pads for heavy industrial 
equipment bonded with Bakelite vinyl resins eliminate 
bolting or cementing to floors and cost less to install 
than conventional felt pads. The new, re-usable pads 
support pressures up to 4000 pounds per square inch 
and do not crumble or deteriorate if soaked in oil since 
Bakelite vinyl resins resist oils, grease and alkalies. Vi- 
brations of an industrial machine merely cause this 
waffle-grid pad to grasp the floor more firmly with its 
451 inches of gripping edge per square foot. Because 
they do not require bolting or cementing, and can be 
installed by simply slipping under the machine, the new 
pads afford sizable savings in equipment installation 
costs. They can be used with a wide range of heavy 
industrial equipment, including punch presses, pumps, 
compressors, diesel engines, lathes, rope braiding ma- 
chines, cutting and creasing machines, and textile ma- 
chinery, such as a 4000 pound needle loom. 

Other applications include such consumer products as 
the home washing machine. It takes a force of more 
than 1400 pounds to move a 2000 pound machine 
mounted on these pads. The pads consist of layers of 
cork, and sisal fiber, impregnated with Bakelite vinyl 
resin. These anti-vibrational pads were installed under 
a 3000-pound cotton loom for littke more than $9.00 
counting labor and material cost, and loss in production 
time. Mounting felt pads under the same machine would 
cost approximately $34.00. Pads are supplied in stand- 
ard, pre-cut sizes, up to 32 inches square, that cut to fit 
most industrial equipment. 


Vinyl Shower Curtains 


Announcement of the latest development in vinyl 
shower curtains, a new spring line made from heavy, 
eight-gauge, specially compounded, soap-resistant vinyl 
film now being made by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been made by the Hygiene Shower Curtain 
Manufacturing Co. of New York, N. Y. Hygiene com- 
pany officials stated that the new eight-gauge curtain is 
the first of its thickness on the market. The company 
will market the new boilable, soap-resistant material for 
spring in three basic patterns, each in eight different 
color schemes. Matching bathroom window curtains of 
the same vinyl film will be available in the eight-gauge 
material, either dainty, ruffled tie-back models or the 
classic tailored type. All of the plastic curtains manu- 
factured by the Hygiene company are of Goodyear 
“Vinylfilm” in four-gauge, six-gauge and the new eight- 
gauge. The line includes some 80 different patterns, 24 
of which will make their debut this spring. 

Rigid Vinyl Swimming Pools 

Blazon, Inc., First National Tower, Akron, Ohio, has 
introduced its new line of rigid vinyl pools. The pool 
has a “no seam” vinyl construction which is said to give 
added strength. The entire frame is one inch steel tub- 
ing, painted inside and out for rust resistance. Saddle 
seats anchor the corners firmly, and the reinforced, 
tapered legs brace the corners and give solid ground 
support. The vinyl itself is 20-gauge, and is all-white 
silkscreened with vinyl paints in four colors. The pool 
has a giant drain end may be cleaned in seconds with a 
hose. It comes complete with a repair kit in case of 
unusual damage. 
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100% RUBBER SOLIDS 


| N L | 0 U | D f 0 R M @ Accurate pressure and temperature controls. 





TRADE MARK 






@ Platens 8” x 8,” 8%” x 12,” 12” x 12” & 12” x 18.” 
@ Ram pressures to 40 tons. 
@ Special Hot-Cold laminating press. 


@ Fast-action 2 stage pump. 








TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 
@ Modifications to suit special needs. 

ORIGINATORS DPR i ? 

OF QUALITY yp INCORPORATED P-H-! 
gee A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. PASADENA HYDRAULICS, INC. 


“SINCE 1906" 71 CORTLANDT STREET 277 N. Hiil Ave., Pasadena 4, California 
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HYDROCARBON 


PVE 3-210 


An OUTSTANDING 
F(ubber Compounding Festi 


RESINS 


PROPERTIES FOR EXCELLENT 
Low Specific Gravity Better Flex Life COMPATIBILITY with 
Odorless Solid Improved Abrasion Resistance Natural Rubbers 
Uniformity Light Colors General Purpose GRS 
Improves Processing Oil Resistance Cold Rubber GRS 
No Effect on Cure Excellent Electrical Buna N Type Rubbers 
Characteristics Butvl Rubber 


Pan American Refining Corp 


PAN AMERICAN ’ 


“Sin” 122 EAST 42np STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ABRASION TESTER 


@ SIMULATES ACTUAL WEAR CONDITIONS 


@ FOR RUBBER, PLASTICS, PAINT and 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


@ GIVES ACCURATE NUMERICAL REPORT 





The Model 140 Taber Abraser is recognized the 
world over as the STANDARD METHOD for 
testing the wear resistance of rubber, plastic and 
composition materials. Anyone in your plant can 
make a scientific, wet or dry, comparative abra- 
sion resistance test with this instrument. You 
merely insert sample of material to be tested 
and then take reading from numerical dial. 


NOW, YOU CAN ACCURATELY TEST 
THE ABRASION RESISTANCE OF: 


* TIRES 

* FLOOR TILES 

* RAINCOATS and BOOTS 
* RUBBER MATS 

* MECHANICALS 

* PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Test your new developments against com- 
petitive materials in a matter of minutes. 
When you know the facts you will be able 
to create savings that will pay for this in- 
expensive piece of test equipment many 
times over. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


R/M Super-Power V-Belt 


The Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., has introduced an improved “super-power” 
V-belt which, the company says, has a horsepower ¢a- 
pacity average of 40% over standard V-belts. The com- 
pany states that in addition to providing 40¢¢ greater 
horsepower capacity on existing drives, the belt, known 
as the “R/M Super-Power V-Belt”, lasts relatively 
longer than standard V-belts. On new drives, narrower 
sheaves may be used, saving space, because fewer belts 
are required for the same power demands. The new 
belt also has practically no stretch, virtually eliminating 
belt matching problems. 

Tests in which this belt was run against standard 
makes, the company says, show it gives longer service 
where existing standard -V-belt drives are underbelted 
or unsatisfactory, withstanding shock with greater elas- 
tic resistance, and requiring less take-up maintenance 
and fewer V-belt replacements. The belt has the same 
advantages of smooth running performance claimed for 
the firm’s Condor V-Belt, but its design incorporates a 
new super-strength synthetic fiber strength member for 
greater power. The new belt’s construction is of all 
synthetic rubber, and is also oil-proof, non-spark and 
heat-resistant. 


Phenolic Resin Microballoons 


Microscopic balloons made of Bakelite phenolic resin 
as developed by the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio are being 
used to form a floating roof on the oil in storage tanks. 
A reduction of 80 to 90% in evaporation loss, which 
normally claims four out of every hundred barrels of 
the nation’s crude oil in storage, is reported. Ranging 
from .0002 to .0036 inches in diameter, the balloons, 
called “Microballoons’, resemble brown ping-pong balls. 
They are filled with inert hydrogen gas sealed in by 
thin walls of Bakelite phenolic resin, and have a bulk 
density of about 8.7 pounds per cubic foot. In experi- 
mental laboratories, Microballoons have floated on the 
surface of crude oil for more than two years without 
any measurable sign of deterioration. Their strength 
and resistance to abrasion keeps the balloons from burst- 
ing as they jostle together and against tank walls. Large- 
scale production and marketing of the tiny plastic bal 
loons has been announced by the Bakelite Co., New 


York, N. Y. 


Round Rubber Bands 


Round rubber bands, which retain their shape when 
packaged, have been announced by the B. T°. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The round bands are said to be easier 
to pick up and sort and thereby speed up operations. 
Users who have tested the new bands report they require 
less handling and therefore help reduce costs. News- 
papers, banks, insurance companies, vegetable growers, 
and other major users will find the round rubber bands 
can easily be picked up with one hand for application. 
Other types normally have to be handled with both 
hands. The round bands lend themselves to sorting by 
finger so that they can quickly be bunched together. 
Goodrich is now manufacturing round gray bands in 
sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16. They will sell at the same price 
as those bands of standard shapes. 
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Pine Products 


CABOT Pine Products are - PINE TAR 
thoroughly analyzed and LIGHT 
tested by the Cabot Labora- MEDIUM 
tories foruniform,high quality HEAVY 
performance in rubber. Staffed > PINE TAR OIL 
by trained technicians, the 3 PINE OIL 
fully-equipped Cabot Labora- ; 

tories offer you complete p  DIPENTENE 
technical service. 





Wills thirty-eight years experience brings you this Quality Control 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models Dependable Supply 
D, DE, and DM trimmers. Techalesd Sereies rer 
MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR | TRIAL <- 





FERRY MACHINE COMPANY GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 
WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 77 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON 10, MASS 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
(Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International) 








KOPPERS CHEMICALS... 
Staples in the rubber industry 


SYRENE MONOMER may be polymerized with other active olefinic mate- 
rials to produce a variety of synthetic rubbers and resins having a wide 
range of desirable properties. Koppers controls its own raw materials 
for the production of styrene, thus assuring continuity of supply. 
RESORCINOL is used for both the preparation of adhesives that assure 
strong bonds between rubber or synthetic rubber and nylon, rayon and 
cotton tire cords and the manufacture of conveyor belts, hose, etc 
Di-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL has application as an antioxidant in white 
rubber products. It retards cracking, hardening and loss of strength 
without discoloring the product or staining materials with which the 
product comes in contact. 

DIVINYLBENZENE (20-25% and 50-60% grades) in synthetic rubber 
manufacture improves processing and decreases shrinkage of the 








product. With styrene and other monomers, it produces insoluble and whitewall tires rubber hose 
infusible copolymers. : rubber boots rubber molding 
MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL is used in the manufacture of an effec- | rubber automotive components 
tive anti-flex cracking agent for rubber and rubber-like materials. The h ° 
grommets, hoses, cushions 


resin obtained by condensation of MBMC with formaldehyde imparts 
tack to GR-S rubber. For detailed information on any of these prod- ne 
ucts, please write to: i 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA - CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 





a 


WH Koppers Chemicals 


WwW R KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. RA-14, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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The close attention to detail in every pro- 
duction step at National is combined with 
our more than forty years experience in 
roll making and the metallurgical skill of 
our research and production staff to give 
you durable, dependable National Rolls. 


The best proof of their dependability is 


their performance in your stands. Why 
not try them and see. 


ATIONAL 





THE NATIONAL ROLL & FOUNDRY CO. 


Avonmore, Pennsylvania 
o 
SPECIALISTS IN IRON, ALLOY IRON AND STEEL ROLLS AND CASTINGS 
NI-HARD + NI-RESIST » DUCTILE CAST IRON 
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Series 2000 Type J Johnson Joint 


Less weight, smaller size and longer life for the wear- 
ing parts are said to be some of the advantages offered 
by the Johnson Corp., 868 Wood St., Three Rivers, 
Mich., in their new Series 2000 Type J Johnson Joint. 
These joints are designed for admitting steam or fluids 
into the rotating rolls and cylinders of rubber, paper and 





similar machines, and are available in the through flow 
type—which calls for location of a joint at each end of 
the roll—or syphon pipe type, which has both the inlet 
and outlet connections housed in the same joint. The 
special carbon graphite, self-lubricating seal rings have 
been increased in thickness at the web to provide an 
average of 25% longer life, the company states. As be- 
fore, the new joint is completely packless and_ self-ad- 
justing. 

In the accompanying drawing, the arrows show how 
steam enters the Type J Johnson Joint through an inlet 
in the body, passes through ports into the nipple and 
then into the roll or cylinder. Condensate is removed 
through the head. The rotating member consists pri- 
marily of just two parts—the nipple (A) and the thrust 
collar (B) which slides freely endwise over the nipple 
but is keyed to it at (C). Both of these parts have con- 
vex hemispherical surfaces as shown, which rotate 
against the matching concave surfaces of two special car- 
bon graphite rings (D) and (FE). The spring (F) 
maintains an initial seating pressure against these two 
rings, but the actual sealing force is the pressure within 
the joint, which forces the seal ring (D) against the 
nipple; the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. The 
ring (F.) serves as a bearing for the thrust collar. 


New AccuRay Gauge Mounting 


A new basic mounting design for AccuRay radiation 
gauges has been announced by the Industrial Nucleonics 
Corp., 1205 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio. Fea- 
turing a streamlined measuring head and a_ tapered 
bracket, the new unit permits a standardization of 
measuring systems throughout the complete line of Accu- 
Ray mountings. According to company officials, the low, 
compact measuring head simplifies installation on pro- 
duction lines and provides easy access for servicing. 
The tapered bracket, available in throat depths up to 
160 inches, is said to be extremely strong and resistant 
to vibration and shock. 

Widely used to measure and control continuous sheet 
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General Scientific Glove Dryer 
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MAPICO 


297 347 387 477 56/7 
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MAPICO REDS always have been 
noted for high quality and €xceptional 
uniformity, Recent improvements in our 
Plant and equipment make them better 
than ever. Check over these desirable 
characteristics. 


® Clean bright color and tint 

© Easy dispersion and Processing 
® Color Permanence 

© Exceptional Strength 

© Unusual Purity 

© Fi 


content 
Manganese” 
content 
* Controlled pH 


For better color and better Products use 
these MAPICO REDS in: 


® High qality inne, tubes 
® Footwear 

® Rubber hose and mats 

© Drug items 

® Sundries 

© Chemica} goods 

© Cellular rubber 


> 


COnemany 


i. 
- 


NY 
COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPA 


istributor 
BINNEY & SMITH CO.,o. 


12 Ss ‘vy O yaITS 
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Fast deliveries plus excep- 
tional performance make 
EEMCO Mills and Presses 
your best buy. Save weeks 
of valuable production 
time. Some sizes are avail- 
able for immediate ship- 


ment. 


MILLS 


for processing rubber 
and plastics, including 
LABORATORY MILLS for 
experimental work. 


PRESSES 


for compression, lamina- 
tion, transfer and rein- 
forced plastics molding 
—also LABORATORY 
PRESSES for experimental 
work. 


TAILED 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


12th ST. & EAST AVE., ERIE, PA. 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Link-Belt P.ILV. Speed Drives 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il., 
has announced the availability of positive, infinitely vari- 
able speed drives in two types for 20 to 25 hp applica- 
tions. In addition to the basic H-6 P.IL.V. of 25 hp 
capacity, the company can now supply an HG-6 drive, 
furnished with either a single reduction input or single 





reduction output helical gear attachment, or an HGG-6 
drive, shown herewith, furnished with both a single re- 
duction input and single reduction output helical gear 
attachment. Input gear reductions are available from 
1.93:1 minimum to 5.82:1 maximum, and output gear 
reductions from 1:1 to 6.33:1. Speed increasing gear 
sets are also available. 

The complete Link-Belt line includes P.I.V. drives in 
eight sizes, ranging from ™% to 25 hp capacity, with 
ratios up to 6:1, in 16 types, for horizontal and vertical 
mounting, with and without helical gears and integrally 
mounted motor. The P.I.V. variable speed drive pro- 
vides accurate speed control, adjustable over a wide 
range of speeds. It transmits power positively, without 
slip, by means of a drive chain with self-forming metal 
teeth that engage with radial grooves in two pairs of 
cone-shaped wheels. Ratio is changed by altering the 
effective diameter of the wheels. The drive is fully en 
closed and constructed entirely of metal. All moving 
parts are splash lubricated from a common reservoir. 
The drive is unaffected by high or low temperatures, 
humidity, abrasive dust or explosive vapor conditions. 


Reliance Squirrel-Cage Induction Motors 

A new line of well protected, versatile squirrel-cage 
induction motors was recently announced by the Reliance 
electric & Engineering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleve 
land 10, Ohio. The line, including protected and en- 
closed motors for all industrial purposes, is being built 
to recently adopted N.E-.M.A. standards. The first of the 
new Reliance motors to appear will be built for 1, 1% 
and 2 h.p. applications, in frame sizes 182 and 184. The 
balance of the line, up to and including 30 h.p., will be 
introduced at regular intervals during 1954 and the early 
part of 1955. The present Reliance a-c line will con- 
tinue to be available during this change-over period to 
fill the needs of those users who wish to complete cur- 
rent projects with motors as they are now being made. 
The new motors will include many new features. For 
example, open motors, as they were known in previous 
designs, will give way to highly protected machines ; 
the new totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors are built to 
operate under a wide variety of adverse atmospheric 
conditions and in any mounting position. 
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ubber<E]e | TOR PERMANENT 
Reece Fl? | LOW TEMPERATURE 


K .. MOLD LUBRICANT 


There are many reasons why so many prominent rubber manu- FLEX 
facturers continue to use RUBBER-FLO year after year. Primarily 

it’s because RUBBER-FLO is low in cost, odorless, non-toxic, uni- 
form in quality and keeps molds clean for so long. Test 
RUBBER-FLO yourself and see ! 


RUBBER-FREE ... A rubber surface lubricant which pre- 


vents uncured slabs from sticking . . . 
eliminates tale or mica. 


RUBBER-SOL . . . Cleans rubber and latex deposits from 





Ohopex 8-9 is a new OHIO-APEX 
plasticizer developed DIVISION 


particularly for perma- 
nent low temperature flexi FOOD MACHINERY 
bility with chloroprene base t 
synthetic rubbers. When aged 
7 days @ 121°C. (A. S.T.M CHEMICALS 
mp teonang * Pye stocks contain CORPORATION 

ing Ohopex R-9 lose none of their 
low Teauaneanes flexibility NITRO, Ww. VA. 
Uncured stocks containing Ohopex R-9 
have long lived building tack and are 
easily processed. It has little or no effect 
on curing properties 

In vinyl compounds Ohopex R-9 when 

used with primary plasticizers (from 10-20 
of the total plasticizer) imparts low temp- 
erature flexibility, and reduces migration 


screens, pipe lines, etc. Also cleans 
aluminum molds. 





DISSOLVA-SOL... A highly effective metal cleaner that is 
low in price. Emulsifies with water. 


deUvcbetanses 





SEND FOR THE SUPPLEMENT TO 









For Complete Information and FREE SAMPLES, Write . . . OUR TECHNICAL CATALOG WITH 
COMPLETE INFORMATION CON- 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE COMPANY CERNING OHOPEX R-9. 


“For the best in plasticizers” 








505 Bostwick Avenue Bridgeport 5, Connecticut 





Here are some of the time- 
tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 





@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 
No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 


@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 


range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


4 No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporaiive cooling. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS wWorre 


\. Neds 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN \ 1880 





London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOsan 3261 
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Greater accuracy 
and 
reproducability 
achieved with 
new modulated 
temperature 
control. 


Accuracy in test results is greatly increased in the 
new DMC Weather-Ometer by a positive control of 
specimen temperatures. 

A constant volume of air at a controlled temper- 
ature in the heavily insulated cabinet, maintains uni- 
form predetermined specimen temperatures regardless 
of variations in room conditions. 

Automatic control of humidities up to dew point is 
available as optional equipment. 

All automatic controls including complete voltage 
controls are located on the front panel of the Weather- 
Ometer directly above the door of the test chamber. 

Both horizontal and vertical testing is available. 
Shallow containers are used for semi-liquid materials 
and vertical panels for solid materials. 

Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed violet car- 
bon arcs. 

Complete technical information on the DMC model 
and other Weather-Ometers is contained in the new 
Weather-Ometer catalog. A copy will be mailed on 
request. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. + 361 W. Superior St. » Chicago 10, Ill. 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter 
of a century. 


LAUNDER- OMETERS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Powermax Guillotine Rubber Cutter 


Guillotine cutter machines are used for cutting either 
cured or uncured rubber or like materials to specific 


lengths. Clicking machines are used to cut the same 
materials to shape by means of a clicker type die. These 
dies can either be of all steel or steel rule type. Power- 


max cutters, made by the Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron 5, Ohio, perform speedy automatic cutting to 
very close tolerances with either manual loading or di- 
rectly coupled to calender, mill, or tubing machines. They 





are made for continuous heavy-duty service and are the 
product of many years of experience and research i 
building this type of machine. 

Length and accuracy of material cut is maintained by 
a special endless conveyor belt driven by a rotating drum, 
the motion of which is accomplished by a special Warner 
electric brake and clutch unit made up as an integral 
part of the drum. The electric brake and clutch driving 
the drum is actuated by a mechanism having a rotating 
adjustable arm which can be adjusted while in motion. 

The feed mechanism gradually accelerates and then 
decelerates for each feed stroke, letting the conveyor 
belt start out slow, reducing slippage under the rubber, 
and gradually slows down at the end of the feed stroke, 
reducing over-ride of the conveyor. Over-running 
the belt and drum at high speeds is prevented by the elec- 
tric clutch which does not release the drum until the end 
of the indexing stroke. All forward motion of the belt 
at the end of the indexing stroke is prevented by the 
electric brake which holds the belt and drum stationary 
until the clutch again starts the indexing cycle. 

Controls for speed and length of cut are located on the 
left side of the machine just back of the cutter head unless 
otherwise specified. Both speed and length of cut can be 
adjusted while the machine is running. The unit is 
equipped with an overhead driven roll preventing slip- 
page on the conveyor belt of rubber or other material 
being cut. This roll can be raised up out of the way 
when not needed. It is a corrugated steel roll unless 
otherwise specified. Maximum thickness of cut is 3 
inches on the standard machine, maximum speed is 90 
cuts per minute, and cutting lengths can be varied from 
0 to 30 inches. 


A radically new, adjustable and extremely precise low 
pressure relief type valve is now being produced by 
James-Pond-Clark of Pasadena, Calif. It is designed 
for controlling gases safe to release into the atmosphere. 
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IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
natural and synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 





PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
— LATEX COMPOUNDS 


Set ae 
’ GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 


‘NO MORE TINSEL -NO MORE WIRES 


“NO MORE IMPROVISATIONS 


INSTALL NEW 
PATENTED 


“MAGIC WAND” 


inpucrion type 9TATIC NEUTRALIZERS 


WHICH USE STATIC GENERATED ON YOUR MACHINE 
AS THE NEUTRALIZING AGENT 


No expensive high voltage bars, cables or trans- e 
formers needed ... No health hazards... Simple, WRITE 
amazingly effective . . . Inexpensive, no main- FOR 
tenance ... No spark hazards, SAFE, does not 
shock operators nor damage stock. BULLETIN 


The higher the charge, the faster the processing NO, 125 
speed, the better this neutralizer works. Assures 
complete, not partial neutralization of static ® 
charges to safe levels. 


HERMAN H. STICHT CO., INC. 


27 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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the s-s-s-s- Meth od 
Is NEVER SURE 


Proper calendering temperature has always been important. 
Now, with synthetics, natural rubber and blends, tempera- 
ture determination is even more important. The use of 
the Cambridge Roll Pyrometer entirely eliminates guess 
work, This accurate, rugged, con- 

venient-to-use instrument, instantly 

indicates the surface temperature of 

still or moving rolls. 


Send for bulletin 194-SA 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., - - 


3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL @ NEEDLE @ MOLD Combination and single 


purpose instruments 


PYROMETERS 











The ONLY Quick Open- 

THARCO ing Safety Door that 
can use a TEFLON Gas- 
ket, 


Over 2300 
Now in use 


ASME CODE APPROVED 


TEDD HARRIS CO., INC. 


27 Fredericka Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Phone: Jackson 5367 
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CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 


U, bca (ze 


VEGETABLE 
0] | BS 





rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 





THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angelos 




















BOOKS 


Chemistry of Carbon Compounds. Vol. II-A. Alicyclic Com- 
pounds. Edited by E. H. Rodd. Published by Elsevier 
Publishing Co., 402 Lovett Blvd., Houston, Texas. 6 x 9 in. 
488 pp. $12.50. (Printed in The Netherlands). 


The series of volumes being issued under the name of “Chem- 
istry of Carbon Compounds” is intended as a successor to 
Richter’s “Organic Chemistry” and the work is being designed to 
fill the general needs of all practicing organic chemists whatever 
their sphere of operation. The volumes are prepared by teams 
of distinguished chemists of international renown. The first vol- 
ume contained a general introduction to the full series and 
covered aliphatic compounds. Five volumes are planned in all, 
and the last volume will contain a general index to the full series. 

The present volume, as indicated by its title, presents the chem- 
istry of the non-aromatic carbocyclic compounds. The first chap- 
ter discusses the theoretical aspects of the structure and stability 
of saturated carbon rings and the following chapters are devoted 
to the chemistry of the different types of alicyclic compounds, 
from those containing single rings of all sizes to the more com- 
plex spiro, fused ring and bridged ring compounds. Among the 
groups covered are the cyclopropane, cyclobutane, cyclopentane, 
cyclohexane, cycloheptane, cyclo-octane and macrocyclic. Poly- 
nuclear alicyclic compounds and open-chain and cyclic polymers 
derived from olefinic compounds are also discussed. 

Data on natural high molecular weight isoprene polymers, in- 
cluding natural rubber and its derivatives and polvisoprenes of 
gutta-percha, balata and the like, is furnished in Chapter 9, as 
is information on synthetic elastomers. The latter covers history, 
techniques used in preparing elastomers from dienes, structure of 
elastomers from dienes, and elastomers not based on dienes, such 
as the polyesters, polysulfides, polyvinyl chloride, polyacrylates 


and the silicones. 
e 


Silicones and Their Uses. By Rob Roy McGregor. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 5% x 8 in. 302 pp. $6.00. 


The available information on the numerous types of silicone 
products is ably correlated in this work. The properties, prep- 
aration and applications of these fascinating materials are de- 
scribed in non-technical language to give the reader an over-all 
picture of what silicones are and what they can be used for. 
Types of commercial products covered include silicone rubber, 
silicone fluids, silicone compounds, silicone lubricants, silicone 
resins, and “bouncing putty.” Representative industries and the 
uses they are making of silicones are tabulated and techniques 
of application shown. Preparation of silicones from raw material 
to the finished product is explained in an elementary manner to 
make this information equally helpful to both chemists and jion- 
chemists. The section on silicone rubber covers 36 pages and 
treats with chemical and physical properties, preparation of the 
rubber, types available, and numerous commercial applications 
in the form of dispersions, pastes, and stocks. The book has 5 
chapters and a subject index. A list of 152 literature references 
is also included. 

e 


World Production of Raw Materials. Published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 452 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 104 pp. $1.50. (Printed in 
Great Britain). 

This is a revised edition of the work issued under similar title 
in 1941. It is divided into three sections, the first being a survey 
of raw materials throughout the world, the second containing 
notes on sources and uses of the materials, and the third contain- 
ing tables of world production. The raw materials covered in the 
booklet include fibers (cotton, wool, silk, rayon, flax, jute, ete.), 
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other agricultural products (rubber, timber, wood pulp, tobacco. 
etc.), metals (iron and steel, steel-alloying elements, non-ferrous 
metals), non-metallic minerals (coal, petroleum, natural gas, sul 
fur, mica, ete.), and synthetic materials (plastics, synthetic rub 
ber, artificial fibers, dyestuffs, etc.). The survey section gives 
data on categories of raw materials, trends in production since 
1945, geographical distribution, and current developments in out 
put. The booklet is a handy reference manual of statistics 


The Van Nostrand Chemist Dictionary. Published by the D 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 


N. £. 6x 9 in. 762 pp. $10.00. 


This is a new type of chemical dictionary which has been de 
signed to meet the needs of the present-day chemist and chemical 
engineer. It contains over 11,000 definitions of laws, equations, 
reactions, tests, solutions, laboratory apparatus, and industrial 
processes and equipment. Both proper name terms and common 
names are included so that, for example, the user can locate the 
law of the rectilinear diameter as well as the law of Gay-Lussac 
or the Langmuir adsorption isotherm as well as the equation of 
continuity. The definitions in the book, prepared by a_ special 
board of editors, are specifically shaped for the use of the chem- 
ist. The equations and laws are clearly explained, and their 
range of application is indicated. The solutions and tests are 
outlined in detail, including the quantities of reagents and 
steps in the preparation or analysis. The type compounds, radi 


1 
tne 


cals and reactions are given with structural formulas and equa 
tions. These definitions range in size from a few words to com- 
prehensive articles, several pages long. This new dictionary is 
a valuable work tool for the chemist and engineer and a welcome 
addition to the technical bookshelf. 


The Firestone Story. By Alfred Lief. Published by the Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 6 x 9 in. 438 pp. $4.50. 

Covering the first 50 years of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., this book gives not only a close-up of Harvey Firestone, 
Sr., but a glimpse into American history. It is a book about 
\merican inventiveness, industry and character, a story of the 
growth of a free competitive economy from its inception throug! 
1950. Mr. Lief spent more than three years doing the research 
for the book, and during this time the archives of the Firestone 
organization were completely at his disposal. He also gathered 
much of his information from friends and employees of Mr 
Firestone. Since the story of the Firestone organization lies in 
the reflected shadow of its founder, the book is biographical to a 
large extent, although Mr. Lief has also written a biography on 
Harvey Firestone with a sub-heading of “Free Man of Enter 
prise” (Rubber Age, Novembe r. 1951 ,, This hook takes its place 
along with the “House of Goodyear” as a factual report of the 
growth of one of America’s foremost rubber manufacturing 
concerns 

e 


Materials for Product Development: 1953. Published by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 265 pp. $7.50. 

The eighteen papers presented at the Basic Materials Confer 
ence held in conjunction with the First Basie Materials Exposi 
tion in New York City in June, 1953, are reproduced in this 
hook, along with the questions-and-answers which followed. the 
presentation of some of the papers. The papers covered descrip 
tions of the newest kinds of materials, such as radioactive mate 
rials, titanium and zirconium, to new applications of such staples 
as steel, ceramics and wood. Many materials were considered not 
only from the viewpoint of their usefulness in end-products, but 
also with reference to the manufacturing process. The papers in 
the book are divided into seven basic sections, including eco 
nomics of engineering materials, high streneth with low weight, 
high and low temperature service, atomic energy, electrical and 
electronic service, materials selection and specification, and co 
ordination in selection of materials 
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FMW 


e CRUDE RUBBER — member Rubber 
Trade Association of New York 
handling all types of Rubber. 


e FACTORY SCRAP — Bought & Sold 


uncured compounds, scorched 
stocks, friction scrap, everything. 


e HARD RUBBER DUST—all qualities 
to your specifications. 


* SCRAP RUBBER—All Types—sorted 
packed and shipped with rigid ob- 
servance to prevailing specifica- 


tions. 





able. 


¢ NEED POLYETHYLENE PELLETS? 
NEED POLYSTYRENE PELLETS? 
Call us for them. Reprocessed to 
your requirements in our own 
plant. 


© We will buy ~r sell your Polyethy- 
lene, Polystyrene, Vinyl, and Ace- 
tate scrap or surplus. 


© Write for information sheet “How 
to identify types and grades of 
plastic scrap”. 














BEST IN VALUE AND SERVICE 


82 Beaver Street 
inc. New York 5,.Y. — 
€0., Phone: HAnover 2-117) 
Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, N. Y. 


AKRON, Ohio— 1082 Norita St. LONDON, England—50 Ga 
Phone: SWandale 4-5237 p Re Chancery 5038 Bite 
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COULTER 1 


“HIGHER QUALITY 


CUTTINGS. 

















~ MODEL A-1 
‘Cutting Heels at high 


speed production or 
short runs. 















MODEL A-2 
Cutting Multiple Heels, 


Half and Full Soles with 
stock grain. 









MODEL A-2s_ 
(Not illustrated) 


Cutting across grain of 
stock 









MODEL A-3 
siCutting Multiple Heels 
ss and Taps with or across 











nome Stuce 1896 
coulter production machines 


HAVE MEANT MORE IN 
HIGHER QUALITY CUTTINGS... - MORE IN GREATER 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Kautschuk-Fibel (Rubber Manual). By Dr. Stefan Reiner. 
Published by Berliner Union G.m.b.H., Stuttgart N, Ger- 
many. (In German). 5 x 7% in. 108 pp. DM 5.00 (approxi- 
mately $1.25). 

The latest edition of this pocket size manual is the third edi- 
tion to be issued, the last one having been published about 10 
years ago. It is subtitled “An Introduction to the Chemistry and 
Technology of Natural and Synthetic Rubber,” and is intended 
to acquaint embryonic rubber chemists and engineers, as well as 
industrialists in general, with the chemical and physical properties 
of rubber. It is written in non-technical language and is divided 
into 16 subjects, such as history, latex, preparation of rubber, 
solvents, vulcanization, and applications. As an example, 20 pages 
are devoted to the manufacture of coated fabrics, 1 to the re- 
claiming of rubber, 4 to buna rubber, etc. The text portion of the 
manual occupies some 90 pages, and includes 24 illustrations and 
2 tables. The data included covers the latest developments. 

oe 


Handbook of Probability and Statistics with Tables. By R. 
S. Burington and D. C. May, Jr. Published by Handbook 
Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio. 5% x 734 in. 340 pp. 
$4.50. 


The applications of the theory of probability and statistics has 
enjoyed a rapid growth in many industrial fields. Intended as a 
convenient summary of theory, working rules and tabular mate- 
rial useful in practical problems in probability and statistics, this 
book brings together information which is not otherwise readily 
available in simple form except by reference to numerous jour- 
nals, tables and treatises on the subject. It is divided into two 
main parts, the first including a summary of the more important 
formulas and definitions of elementary statistics and probability 
theory, and the second consisting of tables of distributions and 
other quantities of frequent use in statistical work. Because of 
the growing value of quality control in the rubber manufactur- 
ing field, the industry should find this book a helpful tool. 


. 
Published by Edward 


Available from St. 
York 17, N. ~. 5Y% x 


Toxic Solvents. By Ethel Browning. 
Arnold & Co., London, England. 
Martin’s Press, 103 Park Ave., New 
8% in. 168 pp. $4.00. 


This book has been prepared as an active reference for jindus- 
trial chemists, engineers, safety managers and all others con- 
cerned with safe and efficient plant operation. It includes a clear 
explanation of physical and chemical characteristics of organic 
solvents, a description of their physiological properties, a listing 
of all major solvents with their uses, properties, toxic effects 
and treatments, and a glossary of simple medical terms used. 
The book covers a number of solvents used in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry, including benzene, toluene, xylene, cumene, 
carbon tetrachloride, the coal tar naphthas, dichloroethylene, and 
numerous alcohols and esters. Dr. Browning, the author, is medi- 
cal inspector of factories for the British Government. 
e 


Statistical Design and Analysis of Experiments for Develop- 
ment Research. By D. S. Villars. Published by Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. x 8Y% in. 456 pp. $6.50. 


This book fills a long felt need in industry 
exposition of the techniques of small-sample statistical analysis 
and at the same time elucidates a minimum of the fundamental 
the underlying theory. The book is developed in what 
may be termed journalistic order, with methods of analysis being 
taken up first so that a worker can immediately make a start 
towards analyzing his own data. Suggestions are then advanced 
for designing an experiment with maximum efficiency. The 
finer points of statistical design are treated with in later chap- 
ters. The author, D. S. Villars, is no stranger to the rubber 
industry, having been associated with the S. Rubber Co. for 
many years, specializing in research on the physical chemistry 
rubber latex. 
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Sure Protection! 


of your products by 


when manutacturing 


Protect the fine reputation 
using only the best raw materia 
For more than 30 years we have been a depend 

first-quality raw materials for 


able source of supply 
eading rubber compounders and reclaimers, Among 
ur products are: 
Rosins Rosin Oils Solvents 
Pine Tars Pine Tar Oils Pine Oil 


Burgundy Pitch Tackifiers Dipentene 


We would like the privilege of discussing with y 
products of this nature, including specially pr 
essed compounding and reclaiming oils tailor-made 

solve your individual problem. 


IE. W. COLLEDGE 


G.5S.A., Inc., P. O. Box 389, Jacksonville |, Fla. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicage 4, | 

503 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif 


2775 Moreland Blvd. at 

Shaker Square 

Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Exclusive Sales Agents for 


GLIDDEN COMPANY 


& Tar Co. 


THE 


Naval Stores Division & American Turpentine 








Talk About Service... 





| DIAMONDS are Tops! 


Patented construction, accu- 








rate machining and specially- 
made components are the 
features which make Diamond 


REVOLVING and 
SWING & BALL Joints 


the outstanding in the field. 
They are leak-proof and guar- 


"Your Swing Joints 
have given excellent 
Service."’ J.T.W. 


"Joints working very 


good. We cre well anteed to give dependable 
satisfied. J.H.B. service. Thousands of users 

attest to their performance. 
ae ile alle Made in a wide range of sizes 


for use on high-pressure steam, 
gas, air and any fluid system 
where flexible connections are 
needed. 


Write for complete details. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


working fine. No 
trouble."* N.S.S. 





Exporters— 


INC., 4408 Manchester Ave. 
Cable address "JAYHCO" 


| THE JAY-H CO., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SUCH AS: wee ere 
TIRE FABRICS » HOSE AND BELT DUCKS + YARNS 
CHAFERS + THREADS - SHEETINGS - LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 
Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


Seni atlas tt MN en 2 


THOMASTON MILLS 


Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg 








The National Chemical and Plastics Co. 


Manufacturers of quality lacquer products for 
industry, equipped to fill your lacquer needs 
quickly and economically. 


Rubber Lacquers 


CLEAR AND COLORED 

e@ NEW, improved LACQUERS for Rubber Foot- 
wear, or any rubber product where lacquer is used as a 
pre-cure coating. 

@ SOLE and HEEL LACQUERS. Eliminate seconds 
by using our special pigmented lacquers. Can be 
supplied in any color desired. 

@ NCP 1909. An anti-tack coating. Spray or brush 
it on any tacky surface where powder is normally used 
to kill tack before cure. 

e CASUALS, footwear. NCP 1909 is an excellent 
dulling and anti-tack agent on edges of soles or crepe 
wrappers used in the manufacturing of casual type 
footwear. 

@ SPECIAL lacquers for all types of rubber products. 

Write for complete details 


The National Chemical and Plastics Co. 


Dept. RA @ 1424 Philpot St. ©@ Baltimore 31, Md. 











pena ae 























“FOR THE JOB 











L ] Water Resistance 


Resin emulsions for natural, GRS, Neoprene and 
Buna N latices offer many new properties in addition 
to the standard requirement of increased tack. 


Case History #235 

Customer needed improved tensiles and water re- 
sistance from a GRS latex compound — at a low cost. 
Many experiments with clays and other fillers failed to 
meet the requirements — but ARCCO resin emulsion 
gave the GRS latex the added qualities needed. 

You too can get better tensiles from GRS latices and 
lower emulsion costs with GRS as well as with other 
latices. These and many other applications are possible 
through the use of ARCCO resin emulsions. 

What is your problem? Whether it is standard or 
unique we would be glad to have the opportunity of 
helping you reach a satisfactory solution. Write today. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


IN CANADA: Anrerican Resinous Che micas uo C3 143, itd., Toronto, Canada 
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BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Natural Rubber Buying. Edited by W. J. Sears and C. C. 
Miller. Published by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 
100 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet was published as the result of a widespread de- 
mand within the rubber manufacturing industry for a printed 
record of the papers presented during the Crude Rubber Quality 
Seminars held during 1952 under the auspices of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. These seminars grew out of several 
years of intensive work by the RMA Crude Rubber Committee 
in its effort to raise the quality level of natural rubber imports 
by solving the serious raw materials cost and quality problems 
which had plagued the rubber industry since the end of World 
War II. They were held in rubber centers throughout the coun- 
try and attracted audiences of large volume wherever held. 

Papers reproduced in the handbook include those devoted to 
the methods, rules and terms of natural rubber purchasing; the 
history and purpose of RMA type samples and descriptions; the 
purpose of the RMA packing specifications; the purpose and 
techniques of natural rubber inspection, and the origin and 
preparation of various types of natural rubber he questions 
and answers which formed a valuable portion of each seminar, 
a special appendix, while 





all carefully edited, are presented in 
other appendices are devoted to purchase and inspection standards, 
qualifications of the seminar panel, and an analysis of imports 
as to quality. The hand- 
book is an invaluable tool to all those charged with the responsi- 


bility of buying natural rubber. 


\ glossary of terms is also included 


No. 48). Rodney Hunt 


x 11 in. 48 pp 


Rolls for Industrial Use. (Catalog 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 8% 


This is a completely revised edition of the company’s complete 
catalog of its metal, rubber, wood and plastic rolls, the latter 
a fairly recent addition to the company’s line. Illustrated and 
described in the catalog are solid wood rolls tor wet and dry 
service, metal and wood guides, rolls and carrier rolls, wormed 
rolls for crease elimination, friction rolls, squeeze and press rolls, 
rubber-covered rolls, chromium-plated rolls, and stainless steel 
rolls. The catalog includes data on the simple but valuable rou- 
tines by which wood or rubber rolls, properly cared for, can be 
made to deliver a greatly extended service life. An appendix 
consists of tear-out dimension sheets for use in supplying speci- 
fications on rolls, fulling-mill lags and textile machinery reels. 


Synchronous Motor Control. (GEA-5873). General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


Synchronous Motors, their operation and control are described 
in this new two-color bulletin. The publication explains the elec- 
trical operation of synchronous motors and the areas where con- 
trol is essential. Problems common to synchronous motor ap- 
plications and their solution by using the correct control equip- 
ment are explained in a question-answer technique. The bulletin 
also describes various control units and gives rating and dimen- 
sion data. 


Quick-As-Wink Air and Hydraulic Control Valves. (Bulletin 
No. 531). C. B. Hunt & Son, Inc., Salem, Ohio. 8% x 11 


in. 12 pp. 


This new bulletin describes and illustrates the company’s line 
of air and hydraulic control valves, valve couplings, etc. The 
bulletin shows sectional views of the body, plunger, packing and 
interior operations of the units. Also listed are sizes, 
actions, permissible pressures and temperatures and other data 


various 


of interest. 
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UTILITY 


TRUCK TYPE 


BAND BUILDER 


BUILT UP TO 60” WIDE 





Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 


ydrocarbon 


MLR. 


GRANULATED 
CRUSHED 
SOLID 





I UMPEER Cremicat C Oo. 
333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 








RANDALL & STICKNEY 


THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 


FOOT DIAMETERS 
Ve" to 14" 






STANDARD 


THROAT ROLLS 
3 ” 
‘mae Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 


Y2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 





26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept, A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 
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GASKET 





SMACO SPLICER 
wee AT 


EMBOSSER 
MOLDER 






Features 
© SPEED 


¢ NO BREAKDOWNS 
¢ HEAT CONTROLS IN 


BOTH BRONZE PLATENS ABOUT OUR 
© ONE OPERATOR — HAND 

FROM | TO 8 UNITS RUBBER 
¢ LONG LIFE HEATERS CUTTER 


AND THERMOSTATS 





For Further Information . .. . Write to 


SIVON MANUFACTURING CO. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


623 
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Price Data 





Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 














Liquid Latex 


Natural: Predicated upon__ figures 
available for consumption in 1953, it ap- 
pears that the total figure for that year 
will be in the neighborhood of 70,000 long 
tons. This compares with the 42,834 long 
tons consumed in the previous year, and 











FROM DECEMBER 12 TO JANUARY 7 with the 53,567 long tons consumed in 1952. 
NEW YORK, JAN. 7, 1954 ; Recent price levels for nearby latex were 
Dec. Spot Mar. May July Sept. Sales at the 29-30c level. A great many compli- 
12 - 6 hanes cating factors almost preclude a prediction 
‘3 = = “ee : s 954, but it may be as- 
14 20.38 20.21 20.30 20.30 20.30 60 Of Consumption in 1 ¥ 
Raw Rubber 15 20.62 20.40 20.45 20.65 20.65 21 sumed that usage in the current year may 
16 20.88 20.75 20.80 20.80 20.85 13 approach 1953 levels. 
- 7 20.50 2 2 5 2 oe . j 
Natural: Since our last report (De- 4 as ce Pig aps ae os i Reports from abroad state that the main 
cember 11), the average price of spot rub- 19 eae ie ak Joss feature of the liquid latex market has 
ber on the New York Commodity Ex- 20 —_— —_- — — been the failure of prices to follow small 
“| h: sa in sim aeres anh ca 21 20.25 20.15 20.25 20.25 20.25 7 advances in the price of dry rubber. I 
change las swung ina range ol 2U points, 32 20.50 20.50 20.60 20.50 20.50 10 advances in the price of dry rubber. .on- 
high for the period being 20.88c reached 23 20.38 20.28 20.25 20.25 20.25 4 don believes, for example, that 1954 may 
on December 16, and low being 20.38c 24 20.38 20.25 20.25 20.25 20.30 2 still see periods of over-supply and poor 
reached on December 16, 23 and 24. The “4 aes PS 2a eens keener fis es returns. In general, however, an expand- 
average price of spot rubber for the month 27 : eg B27 ing market is foreseen, paralleling the 
of December was 20.92c based on 22 trad- 28 20.62 20.50 20.55 20.55 20.55 3 growth which has been evident during the 
: 29 20.62 20.50 20.45 20.50 20.50 d act few vears 
a A Am - re pees aa ton ner an average 30 ~—«-20.62 20:80 20.50 20.50 20.50 14 Past tew years. 
a sein . < : : : : é . : 
i a A, ale acer 31 20.62 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 24 Synthetic: It is believed that some 
Hesitant markets continue both here and ; 47,000 long tons of GR-S latex were con- 
‘ ‘ey. neec - an. H & ; 
abroad. However, the trade advises that ““} : 2 sumed in 1953, about 7,000 more than in 
there . ss distinct — re —— 2 is aa the previous year, 1953 will also show an 
ness which stems trom an underlying de- 3 7 : as oa <i approxime ite consumption of 8,000 long 
: . earn : Nee does Rm 4 20.50 20.30 20.35 20.35 20.35 1 , & 
mand for natural rubber. Manufacturers 5 20°38 20:25 20:28 20:28 2025 19 tons of neoprene latex against the 7,368 
were reported to be interested in taking on 6 20.62 20.50 20.50 20.55 20.55 15 consumed in 1952. Consumption of acrylo- 
supplies at 4% to 4c under the quoted mar- 7 20.62 20.59 20.59 20.59 20.59 23 nitrile latices in 1953 is set at about 3,500 
ket. At the same time, there have been _____ long tons, compared with the 3,093 long 
— — ——— a just a — ; tons consumed in the previous year. 
above yoo eve vat rubber is for sale Outside Market ) Synthetic latex consumption in the past 
in fair — is ctemsty. age pee by the No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: few years has been rising steadily due, in 
increasec shipment offerings owever, it EY aia Sea EE ee a 205% no small part, to increasing demands for 
has been some time since there was distinct enc Ae ee 205s foam rubber products. If any one seg- 
nai Raia ant a seniet — " se 7 2 ; 2 6 - oni , 
— ofa good consumer interest close ein Ente bas eerste “05s ment of the rubber industry is expected 
to t e market. Read ek ts an hs Cone eee ters 223%, to show appreciable increases in the cur- 
It is estimated in some quarters that — a Creve, No. 2 17% rent year, the foam rubber market must 
: . e ° Smoke E Ri Bisigineia/ Cue ina cine eed ele a . : 
world consumption of natural rubber in fF; 4 Bark Case oe ce Sy a aD 1514 be singled out as holding most promise. 
1954 will parallel consumption in the pre- For that reason, it may be safely assumed 
vious oa ota the ot oe States Rp London Market that a mes ——- in 1954 
suming a little more and the rest o 2 may be Id to ¢ ughe as 
g t of the (Standard Smoked Sheets) sa + ee eee ee 
world a little less. It is also estimated March .......... 30.21 - 20.35 mm 1953. 
that production of natural rubber in 1954 = Apr.-June 2.2... eeeee eee eee ee 20.35 - 20.65 
will be slightly below that recorded in 
1953. (¢ onsumption of new rubber was the Singapore Market Cotton 
greatest in history in 1953, and 1954 is ex- (Standard Smoked Sheets) . 
~—_ “~ be only Slightly less. At these January .............sseeeee 8.89 - 18.96 The price of middling uplands on the 
a the picture for natural rubber looks New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
t y -_-—- . . 
airly promising, a range of 75 points since our last report 
Synthetic: Producti s f syntheti , ( December 11), high for the period being 
A oe in 1954 is expected. to be po: narwnndaaed 33.95¢ reached on January 6, and low being 
150.000 é > : {Brs Types—Per Pound) 33.20c reached on December 16. The aver- 
,000 tons less than in 1953 on an over- — Butaprene N 490 - .500 ape price of smiddluiir lands f tl 
all picture. World consumption, too, will | Butaprene 500 - .510 ae P of Fiesis be yon iy oo b: a as 
be running about 100,000 tons behind 1953, Butaprene “540 - 280 2 1 adi, nanny gle es age 
he rary eggs. q Rees ; Butaprene 580 - .590 22 trading days. This compares with a 
marking the expected reductions in the  Chemigum 30N4NS ............. "500 - .510 cine Of 32.606 saul : BS Naas 
a States. A great deal, of course, Chomigues ns ce keauedade ats _ - .510 ead : oie iv oe aha — yi tt S 
depends on the price structure whic : ee eee 580 - .590 average price oO care Marner SAU 
paar: — ure which will  @E'Silicone Rubber (compounded) 3.15 -4.00 for 1953 was 33.8lc, while in the previous 
exist for synthetic rubber in the United GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) —— -4.48 rear it was 39.7lc : 
States, and what political and economic ie cere e eee ee eee cercesseueee —— - .220 The * vice ye Committee has 
measures seem expedient throughout the 92>. apie > -230 Mr ppg Og. . 4 ee 
on I oughout the SE RC Hee .580 - .590 approved a bill increasing the 1954 na- 
: Elsewhere 1 | ie Of io Sy aeee rte ‘as tional cotton allotment to 21,379,274 acres. 
Poercengss “e ¥ in this a there appears a Neoprene Types AC and GG ...... ——- ‘550 The bill provides for a base of 21,000,000 
) a gre " g : 
i i Scope ene a he rong deal 7 Neoprene Type GN send osu sles —-- 410 acres, plus 315,000 acres as a national re- 
a ae xpressed Dy potentia Seren eres aE * v9 8 o:n46 wae serve. It also provides, in effect, that an 
bidders for the synthetic rubber plants. Neoprene Type GRT ...... . —- .420 oer ie ad I ‘ s, € ect, 1 
The Rubber Prod r Neoprene Type KNR ............ ~ "750 individual farm allotment may be the 
- Nenatla se roc — —— Disposal Neoprene Type © ... «22.20.0000: —- -1.00 higher of (1) 65% of the average planted 
m is reported to be happily sur- med que ow te eeeeeee —— +e to cotton in the past three years, or (2) 
prised over this interest. Some 100 com- Neoprene Type or ie lad coro ak 09 higl Pa in 2 > 
alii ig aemnetied Dee Neoprene Type WRT ........... - 450 40% of the highest such area in any one 
ae be * Cagaati ys had € in a position Paracril z, pitas aches wire ese +500 - +310 of those years. No cotton allotment, how- 
) landle one or more of aracril BY .....-sesesse-cocess ‘ os y 50% = 
the facilities being offered Paractil Coon. ce scscccccccce -580 - .590 oats could be higher than 50% of a 
I s tad Ca sia ta Silastic (compounded) ........... 2.35 -4.40 farm's total cropland. d é 
n the face of this interest, however, Thiokol Type A .............06: — - .470 According to present indications, the 
remains the fact that in this election year, Eh ser oe FA ose ee eee ees =a mr United States may become an exporter of 
— groups in Congress may find it po- Thiokol Type Beer oy ete, a ee long staple cotton. Both trade and gov- 
itically profitable to attack prospective ernment officials have indicated that prices 
sales ” ge = ge ~ — pro- — of some grades of long staple cotton were 
gram, if not kill it entirely. here are firming as the supply became tighter and 
= reported to be some sections of the Middling Upland Quotations that these prices might eventually approach 
rubber industry which are opposed to dis- Dec. 11 —~— January 7 —— the U. S. price support level. Almost all 
posal on still other grounds, and these ob- ra Chase High — Close of this year’s domestic production of about 
jections may be more forcibly felt-in the Mar meee 33:10 sacs 33°52 eed 65,000 bales is expected to end up in stocks 
coming year. Say Ase 32/98 33.54 33.38 33.41 of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
estimates that approximately 284,000 long 
tons of reclaimed rubber were consumed 
in the United States in 1953. This places 
1953 consumption only 4,000 tons ahead of 
consumption in the previous year. In 1953, 
the percentage of reclaim consumption to 
total new rubber consumption was 22.2%. 
On the basis of figures available for 1953 
consumption, the percentage in 1953 will 
run in the order of 21.2%. 

On an over-all picture, consumption of 
new rubber in 1954 is expected to run 
about 5% below 1953 figures. Applying 
this scale to reclaim, it would seem that 
some 270,000 long tons of reclaim will 
find use in the current year. Any sub- 
stantial changes in the price of natural or 
synthetic rubber, however, could alter the 
picture insofar as reclaimed rubber is con- 
cerned. It may be said, however, that the 
industry expects to do about as much busi- 
ness in 1954 as it did in 1953. 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


Premium Grade Whole Tire 
First Line Whole Tire 
Second Line Whole Tire .... 
Third Line Whole Tire 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 
Black Carcass 

No. 1 Light Colored Carcass 
No. 1 Select Peel 

No. 1 Peel 

Butyl Tube Reclaim 

S.P. Natural Rubber Black Tube 
Natural Rubber Black Tube 
Natural Rubber Red Tube 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube 


Tire Fabrics 


The Department of Commerce, reporting 
on estimated production of cotton, 
rayon and nylon tire fabrics in the third 
quarter of 1953, states that 16,755,000 
pounds of cotton fabrics were produced 
during the period, and 108,418,000 pounds 
of rayon and nylon fabrics. In the pre- 
vious quarter, 21,593,000 pounds of cotton 
fabrics and 114,617,000 pounds of rayon 
and nylon fabrics were produced. In 1952, 
135,950,000 pounds of cotton fabrics and 
383,896,000 pounds of rayon and nylon 
fabrics were produced. 

It will be seen from these figures, that 
in 1952 the ratio of rayon and nylon fabric 
production to cotton fabric production was 
about 3 to Predicated upon the first 
three quarters of 1953, it would seem that 
the ratio for 1953 is in the vicinity of 5 
to 1. If this trend continues, it appears 
likely, some trade sources believe, that the 
ratio in the coming year may be in the 
order of 7 to 1. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 
Rayon Tire Cord 


Cotton Chafers 


(per square yard).. 
9.25 oz. (per square yard) 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) 


14.4 oz. 


MARKETS 


NEWS=-PRICES 
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Scrap Rubber 


Trade opinion indicates that from the 
standpoint of the dealer in scrap ser Fg 
1953 has not been a very satisfactory year. 
Prices moved within very narrow limits, 
with tires bringing about $13.50 per net 
ton for most of the year. Dealers note 
that this is the same price that was in 
effect prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict in 1950. 

Dealers also believe that in spite of the 
poor showing made by the scrap rubber 
market in 1953, 1954 holds promise of 
being 2 better yei ar. One industry figure 
put it this way: “I think 1954 a be a 
good year . and scrap rubber, having 
already been down to the bottom, will 
start turning and move uphill toward more 
consumption and higher prices.” 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires 
Light colored 
No. 1 peelings 
No. 2 peelings 
No. 3 peelings 
Buffings 
Truck and Bus S.A.G. 
Passenger S.A.G 

Natural Rubber "Red Tubes 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes 
Butyl Rubber Tubes ... 


carcass 


























30 CHURCH STREET, 


CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID, N.Y." 





S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


N. Y. 


NEW YORK 7, 


TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: WOrth 4-1776 


In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Blackstone 4148 


In California: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 

717 So. Date Avenue 
Alhambra, California 
Cumberland 3-1400 
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Of Interest to the 
Rubber Industry 





STATISTICS 








U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 


+ GROSS 











IMPORTS 











ite | 


ee ee ee eee 
-——Natural Rubber (Dry) ———, -——Natural Rubber (Latex) -— Guayule ~ TOTAL 
Average Average Average Total NET 
Declared Declared Declared Gross 7-~RE-EXPORTS— IM- 
Total Value Total Value Total Value Imports Total PORTS 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Long Declared Long 
Year Tons Jalue Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 19,852 6,659,899 14.98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 2,691 745,873 12.37 600,476 7,948 3,386,408 592,528 
1938 397,640 125,373,864 14.08 11,944 4,168,127 15.58 2,508 628,886 11.19 412,092 5,652 1,799,124 406,440 
1939 469,946 167,586,780 15.92 27,437" 10,467,552 17.03 2,233 463,345 9.27 499,616 13,125 5,832,618 486,491 
1940 781,202 303,308,823 17.33 33,789 14,593,466 19.28 3,633* 758,007 9.31 818,624 ,060 3,197,136 811,564 
1941 989,498 401,976,317 18.14 34,797* 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,176 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,800 
1942 266,276 112,537,426 18.87 10,646 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,445 10,85 5,913,386 71,589 
1943 50.358 31,369,198 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 31.00 7,678" 3,636,789 21.14 59,926 22,583 16,446,707 37,343 
1944 103,847 73,908,549 31.77 3,091 2,092,211 30.22 6,701*® 3,351,233 22.33 113,639 9,739 8,712,695 103,900 
1945 134,408 95,814,102 31.82 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,221 9,509 7,201,746 139,712 
1946 376,502 228,796,110 27.13 8,421 5,843,085 30.98 5,344 2,859,246 23.89 390,267 7,711 5,331,954 382,556 
1947 691,087 306,951,81 19.83 17,542 9,787,722 24.91 2,884 1,492,825 23.11 711,513 4,121 2,354,494 707,392 
1948 702,293 290,849,177 18.49 32,745 18,288,223 24.93 302 71,330 10.53 735,340 6,672 3,259,324 728,668 
1949 630,808 225,343,624 15.95 29,743 14,968,650 22.47 sce} 86, Wiseman cake 660,551 6,253 2,746,109 654,298 
1950 747,109 416,222,598 24.87 54,401 41,764,486 34.27 739 254,331 15.37 802,249 8,640 6,832,821 793,609 
1951 677,874 727,343,348 47.90 54,963 80,178,309 65.12 1,619 1,258,941 34.71 734,456 2,603 3,947,740 731,853 
1952 756,987 578,179,519 34.09 48,228 40,563,116 /.99 8 358,095 20.44 805,997 3,024 2,592,099 802,973 
1952: 
Aug. 62,455 37,485,360 26.79 4,684 3 33.49 67,139 373 278,927 66,766 
Sept. 47,696 28,223,624 26.42 3,813 2 0 ar re ee 51,509 279 202,978 51,230 
Oct 50,762 29,340,768 25.84 4,890 3 SS a Adee OF eke wan 55,652 337 248,642 55,315 
Nov 44,458 24,209,723 24.32 4,321 2 See 2 Saiae **? ok eases 48,779 585 414,704 48,194 
Dec. 72,160 38,104,339 23.57 6,032 3 28.25 78,192 615 417,656 77,577 
1953: 
_. 57,516 31,296,490 6,250 4,1 29.77 63,766 528 375,052 63,238 
eb. 42,562 24,336,087 6,338 4, 31.55 48,900 981 663,761 47,919 
Mar. 50,115 28,724,364 ‘a 6,671 4,7 31.68 56,786 605 435,030 56,181 
Apr. 54,272 29,729,394 43 6,302 4, PAGO! Matai lawson 60,574 692 446,231 59,882 
May 50,452 25,495,937 ao 5,674 3,609,808 28.40 56,126 521 334,048 55,605 
June 55,02¢ 26,430,694 21.45 6,407 3,786,254 26.40 61,427 409 273,179 61,018 
July 47,97 22,599,799 21.03 6,691 3,845,099 25.66 54,662 596 370,533 54,066 
Aug 37,507 17,712,672 21.08 6,648 3,970,600 26.66 44,155 567 348,745 43,588 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. * Adjusted to agree with total gross imports. 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a dry weight basis. (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule. (3) In the 
Such imports, which are included under natural rubber, 


years 1940 through 1943, crepe sole rubber imports were reported under separate classification. 


dry above, were: 856,294 pounds, v 
21,653 pounds, valued at $5,215 in 1943. 


alued at $191,097 in 1940; 379,607 pounds, valued at $85,924 in 1941; 662,503 pounds, valued at $159,530 in 1942; and 








Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex and Guayule) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 





Stocks On 


U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 





-~Gutta-Percha— 


Hand at End 7-——Balata——_, 7—Jelutong——, & Other Guttas 

Year New Supply Consumption Re-Exports of Period Year Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
1937 600,479 543,600 7,902 262,204 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1938 411,983 437,031 5,652 231,500 1937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 1,122 440,894 
1939 499,473 592,000 13,125 125,800 1938 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
1940 818,243 648,500 7,060 288,864 1939 694 265,553 6,640 1,603,418 1,740 539,255 
1941 1,029,007 775,000 5,376 533,344 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,340 1,004,885 
1942 282,653 376,791 10,856 422,714 1941 924 489,514 8,821 2,954,001 1,783 607,025 
1943 55,329 317,634 20,815 139,594 1942 1,544 1,107,059 1,200 530,296 804 525,763 
1944 107,834 144,113 9,665 93,650 1943 1,047 708,701 35 14,840 ‘s “‘satewrarate 
1945 135,672 105,429 6,743 118,715 1944 1,012 660,805 88 45,578 10 4,999 
1946 400,687 277,597 4,338 237,467 1945 1,361 907,253 Tt ne 36 21,970 
1947 688,354 562,661 4,101 129,038 1946 2,281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
1948 735,227 627,332 6,673 141,541 1947 1,982 2,276,531 2,878 1,496,887 392 779,591 
1949 660,792 574,522 6,253 106,619 1948 1,195 805,078 3,401 2,377,765 423 542,788 
1950 802,249 720,268 8,644 89,215 1949 1,391 814,554 1,043 834,978 197 189,021 
1951 33,048 454,015 2,603 76,569 1950 2,117 1,589,885 1,789 1,515,162 541 745,418 
1952 £05,997 453,846 3,024 95,260 1951 2,452 1,973,271 1,669 2.608,359 383 430,539 

1952 988 762,994 1,636 2,094,983 282 385,890 
1952: 1952 
a ait eth 373 86,657 June 37 31,787 212 ——«-273,357 50 50,941 
ace 35°68] asin nh ecaee July 55 35,941 100 148,350 16 18,422 
Nov 48977 ai as He pega Aug 16 9,037 142 193,364 28 31,011 
Den 78143 a’90n oe ee ori Sept 109 51,414 148 183,692 15 12,291 

a it 44,791 61: $5,260 Oct 130 125,137 95 99,181 20 17.937 

Nov 176 139,154 78 67,764 18 23,392 
1953; Dex 432 145,270 101 87,548 14 25,878 
jan. 57,517 528 97,730 i 

eb 48,455 981 94,151 1953 7 

Mar 56,786 605 98.627 Jan. soe 77 155,276 6 10,474 
Apr 60,578 692 108.892 Feb. 105 120 182,792 21 32,473 
May 56,280 46.889 57] 113.532 Mar 84 97 83,918 22 44,791 
Tune 61,423 45,224 409 112,959 Apr 309 87 76,143 7 7,761 
July 54,661 43,929 596 118,825 May 53 552 64,822 5 3,388 
Aug 44,15¢ 43,732 567 119,332 4+ Tune 106 90 93,063 16 16,565 
Sept. 58.625 45.225 790 121.618 July 160 66 59,003 40 48,868 
Oct 46,480 679 113.888 Aug. 124 96 103,480 7 13,743 


Source: Rubber Division, NPA, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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MEETING the PROBLEMS of the RUBBER~ PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 


| oe aD 
J? COMPOUNDERS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Only Xaloy Liners 
Assure Greater 
Output At 
Lower Cost 
ANTIOXIDANT DISPERSIONS 
ACCELERATOR DISPERSIONS 
PIGMENT DISPERSIONS 
ance, its 62-64 Reckel SULPHUR DISPERSIONS 
liner oh osclans aa = 4 e ANTI-TACK AGENTS 

e ZINC OXIDE DISPERSIONS 


DEFOAMERS 


ea Ma Y 


A ferrous alloy surfacing of 
exceptional WEAR resist- 


FOR 
EXTRUDERS ®STRAINERS 


PLASTICIZERS © TUBERS life. 


a] 
A ' a lay BOG 


A non-ferrous alloy surfac- 
ing of exceptional CORRO- 


Supplied as standard 
original and replace- 
ment parts by all lead- 


TACKIFIERS 





Our Laboratories will be pleased to 
suggest complete formulations to solve 
your specific problems in coating, im- 
pregnating. laminating. _ rubberizing. 
dipping. molding and adhesives. 


BBA 


SION resistance. Amazingly 
immune to chemical attack, 
it withstands highly corro- 
sive action. 


ing extruder manufac- 
turers. 





' 
write for engineering and production data book... 
' 








INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES en email 


Division of Honolulu Oil Corporation 
961 East Slauson Avenue’ Los Angeles 11, 
California 


New York, N.Y. 


HOGGESON 


QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1849 





Tools For Cementing 
And Vulcanizing 


Tools in stock in all standard designs for work- 
ing rubber, leather, paper, plastics, wire cloth, 
etc. Special rubber tools, molds and rolls made 
to order. Also steel letters, figures and dies for 
marking products and tools. Write for circulars. 


... the preferred 
. . not because they cost more (in the long 
run they're more economical) but because 
they're completely impersonal! 


Ames Micrometer Dial Gauges and Indicators 
meet the demand for increasingly critical pre- 
cision instruments. They are built by exclusive 
Ames methods and machines, and 100% checked 
for accuracy. They are extremely sensitive yet 
ruggedly built to give you /onger 


Dial Indicator service with /ess down-time. 
No. 262 
Ames Dial 
> 


Micrometer No. 502 


Ames Dial 
“4 Comparator No. 13 


FLAT FACE ~~ 
Ames Caliper aa ees 
aaa, OP No. 12B ~ 


Send today for your 
free copy of Catalog No. 58 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Micrometer Dial Indicators 


PORCUPINE 
HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 


STITCHER 
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Synthetic Rubber—Totals | Reclaimed Rubber 


(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) (Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Be peg (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Production Imports Consumption Exports of Period Stocks On 
22,434 . 17,651 J : c———Consumption——, Hand at End 
762°630 366/670 Tons %toCrude® Exports of Period 
820,373 693,580 ‘ f 150°300 y 4 23°00 
740,026 761,699 0 186 170,000 : , 25,250 
508,702 ; 2 190,244 ; 32,636 
488,343 s > 251,231 : 41,750 
393,690 é 254,820 : 42,532 
476,184 ’ , 3 291,082 E 46,201 
845,159 758,897 $ 251,083 : 43,832 
798,556 807,037 118,987 : 241,036 : é 
275,410 
80,227 7 ; 143,789 , Pog ttt 
79,360 ¢ : 159,486 226,679 
68,299 59,241 152 303.733 
60,677 ,063 a *» r 
7170 73 a, 099 «166,588 ; 280,002 


NMhnworv 
WAHUaoONbo 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
shown include the output of both government and privately-owned plants. 
(3) Figures for 1941 are estimated. 
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30,876 





Synthetic Rubber—By Type Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
All aa Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
( Quantities in Long Tons) available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber. (%) Includes 893 tons of imports. (¢) In- 
New Supply cludes 67 tons of imports. (4) Includes 21 tons of imports. 


GR-S GR-M GR-I 

(Buna S) (Neoprene) (Butyl) y Total 
724,859 45,672 $2,378 7,87 830,780 
613,408 47,766 80,823 5, 747,735 
408,858 31,495 62,824 3 509,795 
ase 34,848 weer tye 
, : 4,046 410,932 . 
60,915 501/906 Automobile Production in U. S. 


654,854 65,745 81,630 2 818,447 eee : 
: (Civilian Production Only) 
Consumption 
Passenger 


Passenger 

rise , ret yo ‘ Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
448,589 3 68,838 ; ,573,512 346,545 1, 0 4,501 4,501 
345,313 58,870 ‘ "177,919 575,192 124/819 124/819 
299,420 50,855 3827 694690 3.946. 313,643 397,435 
416,230 66,348 5 781,862 48,699 930, 760 3,079,459 
626,444 70,500 89 915, 892,382 4.808, 4,778,812 
666,420 55,522 71,229 3 807,037 485,852 : 5,273,126 
soles? a 5,836 1,332,263 6.358099 

721.637 4, 0 6.665,836 1, 998, 
Exports 00 875,381 "337,729 1.420.432 6.758.161 
76,555 83,778 220;814 133,083 353,897 52 4,320,788 1,212,390 5,533,178 


68.763 








273,639 100,993 374,632 E 168,327 211,558 
334,058 100,533 434,591 Aug. 218,577 A 

373,237 109,167 482,404 Sept. 438,397 

416,155 112,833 528,988 Oct. 471,808 

398,286 105,208 503,494 Nov. 405,111 

408,700 109,526 518,226 Dec. 418,977 534, 791 


453,319 111,599 564,918 July 599,134 105,622 704,756 

; 486,071 96,740 582,811 Aug. 513,457 101,478 614,935 

Mar. 566,320 134,129 700,449 Sept. 475,289 98,051 573,340 

Apr. 596,633 126,788 723,421 Oct. 528,088 91,981 620,069 
May 549,677 93,493 643,170 Nov. 
June 587,549 74,063 661,612 Dec. 


170,571 
1946 81,483 
1947 40,606 
1948 96,282 
1949 77,731 
1950 36,942 
1951 105,271 


1952 83,861 118, 1987 


WAONWh Ww 
MUR OWNMOUND 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: Figures are based : — sales. . appa a unt from time 
est issue shou e consulted for accuracy. 
Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the_ latest to time in these figures and the latest issu 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data. (2) Figures 
for GR-M and Buna N Types include production of privately-owned plants. 














Rim Production 


Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 1948 1949 1950 1951 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Passenger Car 23.842,796 ere gty etn ges ey ered 
51, 7.057 80.67 R6 Truck & Bus 6,920,231 4,238,174 6.625,12 6,877,4 

fan S746 7057 glt0e ohlzs gooey socy ggues angus Tru ms S08) SEE, Setias Sora 

Mar. 4 59,947 68.171 73.2! 53.27 86.962 87.065 "15 Earth Mover 13,330 9,895 15,602 28,026 

May ig6 81'66s 89038 100266 101137 108 Total 33,917,239 34,658,843 44,590,618 39,070,393 32,794,425 

Tune ,044 96,364 99,305 5,918 

July 100,567 105,30 ms 1953 

Aug 101,453 102,954 ‘ June July Aug. 

Sept 86, 91,891 100,095 12 Passenger Car 3,087,588 2,882,348 2,425,096 2,151,010 2,286,669 1,886,944 

Oct. 89,06 100,209 103,689 Sa Truck & Bus 342,900 380,636 399,013 342,106 304,713 

Nov. <> 82,688 88,581 1,326 Agricultural 196,957 138,098 121,468 128,262 94,063 

Dec. ,10 67, 506 81,032 84,551 95.817 Earth Mover 2,5 é 1,348 1,793 1,594 


Total 735,417 795,015 871,270 913,713 994,290 1,091,951 1,154,254 Total 3,360,022 3.403.842 2,946,925 2,623,171 2,687,039 2,283,135 





] 
> 


NK 


= 00 s 


91, — —— 
94, Sept. Oct. Nov. 


NuNN au 


NINOS NS 


Now 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


AKRON 14, OHIO 





Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM 
FLAKE 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS ¢ WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
| 40! Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence 3, R. I. 


A colloidal hydrated 
aluminum silicate. Re- 
inforcing agent for 
natural, synthetic and 
reclaimed rubber. 




















Announcing from the Orient! 
The Only Colloidal Whiting in the 
World as a Proven Rubber Reinfor er 


HAKUENKA 


Special attention to Export Trade 


SHIRAISHI KOGYO KAISHA, LTD. 
Kitahama, Osaka, Japan 





STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 1144” and 2” square bars. 


4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. Any 
length. 


Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs 
Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











LY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER- — : 


FINE 


wees , Copecnemantions FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
40 N. Halsted St., Chieago 13, Il. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES co., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD, 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


BROOKLYN WORKS INC. 
[MORGAN NORMAN AVES. EROOKLYN22. N.Y. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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cuts foam latex 


faster, easier 


with 


STANLEY cle 34 


RUBBER = 


CUTTERS 


“Stanley Rubber Cutters have given 
us greater speed and convenience in 
cutting out special foam latex shapes 
for upholstery. On slab and mattress 
stock, this tool cuts smoothly, cleanly. 
It's fast, even on intricate shapes. 
And, it's light (4 Ibs.) ... can be used 
easily by girls and carried from one 
location to another.” 

That is the experience at the Fall 
River (Mass.) plant of the Firestone 


<=. Tire and Rubber Co. where 
. “z 
<— On the job from 


East to West... 
Made by men who 
make tools BEST 


fifteen Stanley Rubber Cutters are at 
work. You can save time and material 
with this handy tool in cutting sponge 
or foam rubber up to 6” in thickness. 
It follows any line or templet with 
hairline precision at speeds up to 
30 ft. per minute. 

Ask your tool supplier about Stan- 
ley Rubber Cutters or write for 
detailed literature to: Stanley 
Electric Tools, 426 Myrtle Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


[ STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








HARDWARE ® TOOLS ® ELECTRIC TOOLS @ STEEL STRAPPING ® STEEL 


HHH 1 





—- om 
RAY - BRAND 


| CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








SALES REPRESENT ANIVES: 


es Larkin II 250 Delaware Ave., 


De Valle’ te a 64, Mexico, D. F. 


rnest Jacoby & Co 


© Normal Latex 

¢ GR-S Latex Concentrate 

¢ Natural and Synthetic Latex Compounds 
* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


e Dibuty! Phthalate—( DBP) 

e Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—( TG-8) 
© Di-iso-octy! Phthalate—( DIOP) 

e Di-iso-octy! Adipate—( DIOA) 

¢ Iso-octy! Palmitate—( 0-16) 

e Iso-octy!l Iso-decy! Phthalate—( ODP) 
© Di-iso-octy! Sebacate (DIOS) 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


79 Milk St., Boston 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

































































. © . . © ’ 
Automotive Pneumatic Casings Automotive Inner ‘Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) (Thousands of Units) 
pn Shipments —————_—, Shipments 
Original Re- Inventory Original Re- Inventory 
Equip- _place- Produc- End of Equip- _place- ‘ : Produc- End of 
ment ment Export Total tion Period ment ment Export Total tion Period 

1942 (total) .... 6,680 8,872 207. 15,759 ~=—-15,351 6,247 1944 ..eeeeeeeee 6,460 20,569 196 27,224 27,488 2,813 
Passenger Car. 910 2,734 38 3,682 2,790 4432 33,906 — $0 re sare 3,627 

7 12,561 1,81 59,357 1,42 76,108 77,25 3,820 
Truck and Bus 5,770 6,138 169 12 077 56 46°560 2483 «74'088 79°18! 3059 

1943 (total) .... 6, = 18,547 225 24,900 20,423 1,883 40,548 1,119 68,499 70,033 9,641 
Passenger Car. 10,606 71 10,759 7,620 1,132 31,450 887 63,858 65,114 10,657 
Truck and Bus 6, 046 7,941 154 14,141 12,803 751 aes 42,671 811 84,723 80,179 baa 

5 2 2.2 7 7 

1944 (total) .... 6,654 26,439 263 33,356 33,446 ~—-2,013 ee: eons Pee ee ae ce le ny 
Passenger Car. 208 18,330 130 18,668 18,819 1,218 is sh atch te Da wait it ial ’ — a 
Truck and Bus 6,446 8,109 133 14,688 14,627 795 1953: 

1945 (total) .... 5,984 36,479 504 42,967 44,524 3,077 June 3,539 3,298 71 6,907 7,035 12,811 
Passenger Car 1,115 25,463 222 26,800 28,200 2,214 July .. 3,614 3,600 73 7,288 6,395 12,097 
Truck and Bus 4,869 11,016 282 16,167 16,324 863 Aug. 3,139 3,315 75 6,529 5,679 10,226 

sep 2, 2,768 11 5,72 5,65 1,288 

1946 (total) .... 15,310 65,490 1,512 82,312 82,298 2,448 te cor ee 7 6s tata 
Passenger Car. 11,086 54,684 653 66,423 66,466 1,763 ; 7 rg P is sla si 
Truck and Bus 4,224 — 10,806 859 15,889 15,832 685 Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

1947 (total) .... 25,056 62,871 3,256 91,183 95,550 6,949 
Passenger Car. 19,644 52,857 1,608 74,109 77,795 5,444 
Truck and Bus 5,412 = 10,014 1,648 17,074 17,755 1,505 | 

1948 (total) .... 26,845 49,148 1,787 77,781 81,314 10,698 4 2 
Passenger Car. 21,589 411295 656 65.540 66.738 8,773 Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 

ruck B 5,256 7,853 1,132 14,241 14,576 1,925 ‘ 
panes i (New York Market—Cents per Pound) 

1949 (total) .... 31,584 43,466 1,467 76,517 76,369 10,638 a Mista Selig et, coe in ee 
Passenger Car. 28,129 36,440 509 65,077 65,140 904 . a es sa 8 26 eich 
Truck and Bus 3,456 7,026 958 11,440 11,228 1,734 1912 140 108 121.60 1933 9% 2% 5.96 

2 1913 113 59 82.04 1934 15% 8% 12.92 

1950 (total) .... 41,349 56,808 1,430 99,587 92,754 3,794 1914 93 56 65.33 1935 13% 10% 12.37 
Passenger Car. 36,678 47,103 642 84,423 78,598 3,050 1915 79 58% 65.85 1936 23 13% 16.41 
Truck and Bus 4,671 9.705 788 15,164 14,156 743 1916 102 35 72.50 1937 26% 14 19.39 

7 5 > 1917 90 52 72.23 1938 17% 10% 14.64 

1951 REED 0.000 32,153 44,612 1,677 78,442 83,405 8,765 1918 70 40 60.15 1939 24 1444 17.87 
Passenger Car. 26,729 34,226 723 61,678 65,546 6,97 1919 ans ' 20:10 
Truck and Bus 5,424 10,386 954 16,764 17,859 1,791 57 8% 48.70 1940-24 184 

1920 56% 36.30 1941 24% 19% 22.40 

1952 (total) .. 29,484 54,342 1,520 &5,346 90,411 14,110 1921 21% 11% 16.36 1942 22% 22% 22.50 
Passenger Car. 24,106 45,458 741 70,305 74,341 11,251 1922 wy 13% 17.50 1943 22% 22% 22.50 
Truck and Bus 5,378 8,884 779 15,041 16,070 2,859 1923 37% 24% 29.45 1944 22% 22% 22.50 

1953: 1924 40% 17% 26.20 1945 22% 22% 22.50 

. f 1925 121 34% 72.46 1946 22% 22% 22.50 

June (total) 3,537 5,601 142 9,279 8,572 16,259 1926 88% 36% 48.50 1947 25 14 20.00 
Passenger Car. 3,216 4,819 75 8,111 7,311 12,852 1927 41% 33 37.72 1948 25 g 21.99 
Truck and Bus 320 782 66 1,168 1,261 3,406 1928 41% 17 22.48 1949 19% 15% 17.57 

July (total) .... 3,616 —_§,793 146 9,555 8,173 14,883 — = 13% = 20.85 195086 8 “ 

, " > os ‘ 2°25 » 146 5 1930 16 7% 11.98 1951 76 52 (a) 

assenger Car. 3,181 4,953 9 8,232 7,119 11,736 1931 +4 42 617 1952* 33 ey 29.15 5 
Truck and Bus 435 840 48 1,323 1,061 3,147 1629 4 8 74 40 rips - 19 ; 04°97 
i¥s $4 2 49 53 317% I 

Aug. (total) .... 3,130 5,523 145 8,798 7,41¢ 13,550 —_— 

Passenger Car. 2,757 4,649 87 7,493 6,406 10,684 “Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 
Truck and Bus 372 874 58 1,304 1,010 2,866 pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. 2 Free 
= ‘spre 7 _ ‘ tits » 440 » trading suspended March 31, 1951. GSA selling price ranged between 

a (total) Car’ aoe — oi y 28 ere .. aA 52 and 66c estan balance of year. * Free trading was resumed on July 1, 
ak aa Ses ase 5a 65 1146 1,067 2°793 1952; figures represent only July through December, 1952 

Oct. (total) ate 3,155 4,246 172 7,573 7,664 13,446 
Passenger Car. 25 3,212 10 6,135 6,529 10,941 e 7 
ruck and Bus 323 1034 = 8243813821505 Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 

| Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
5 1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
| Jan. 32.58 33.37 31.89 45.04 42.96 33.24 
e ° Feb. 33.91 33.41 32.79 (a) 41.64 33.76 
Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics Mar. 35.89 33.44 32.65 46.06 41.70 34.10 
fe is Apr. 35.89 33.84 33.23 46.06 41.79 33.85 
ion & May 36.51 33.73 33.64 46.06 39.68 34.30 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) ia, rept tres Saks akae Lak SAS 
——————- Cotton aa Rayon and Nylon®—, July 33.03 32.99 38.11 41.21 40.37 34.20 
Tire Chafer and Tire Tire Corc Aug. 34.83 32.06 38.93 35.93 40.42 33.82 
Cord Cord * _ Cord And Other | Sept. 32.21 30.94 41.62 36.20 39.75 33.69 
Not Fabric Not Tire | Oct. 32.39 30.32 40.66 38.13 37.52 33.53 
Woven Woven Fabrics Total Woven Fabrics Total Nov. 34.50 30.52 43.11 42.70 35.59 33.60 
Dec. 36.74 32.90 31.08 43.37 43.32 33.76 33.52 

1950: Aver: Age 

Jan.-Mar. 3,939 19,210 12,948 36,097 12,469 60,981 73,450 | for Year 31.28 35.11 34.64 32.44 37.05 42.4 39.71 3.81 

nie. —_ td oo 14,071 54,646 11,510 59,966 71,476 ne 

uly-Sept 10,529 39,792 15,101 65,152 13,161 61,614 74,775 Note: The Government established a ceiling price of 45.76c for spot cotton 

Oct.-Dec. 13,314 37,759 14,405 65,578 + 12,942 63,399 76,341 on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February 
Total 38,859 126,259 56,52 221,473 50,082 245,960 296,476 

1951: 

. 11,497 38,269 16,737 66,503 11,878 65,512 77,390 és r ™ 
pr.-June 12,608 42,491 17,055 72,154 11,979 61,957 73,936 | ¢ oO 

fay sort. 16,744 44,340 17,433 78,517 12,091 67,982 80,073 nsumption of Vinyl Resins 
ct.-Dec. 14,237 43,820 13,899 71,956 a 83,354 83,354 
Total 55,116 168,920 65,124 289,160 35,948 278,805 314,753 (In ner of Pounds) 

Sa extile 

1952: mee Bes ~ and Paper Molding and 

Jan.-Mar. 11,226 36,378 £0,575 14,434 72,249 86,683 Sheeting Coating Extrusion 

Apr.-June 4,661 24,612 40,015 16,874 81,249 98,123 and Film ® Resins Materials All Other 

July-Sept 335 9,257 19,052 18,128 80,355 98,483 

Oct.-De: . 4,728a 16,308 19,436 81,171 100,607 1950 227,149 46,044 113,889 21,868 
Total 16,222 74,975 135,950 68,872 315,024 383,89¢ 1951 161,547 43,688 134,890 23,934 

1953: 1952 154,902 42,298 140,872 31,793 

Jan.-Mar c 4,378a 20,487 91,742 112,229 es 

Apr.-June 7 5,713a 8 906 95,711 114,617 | 729: - aie) a dea 

luly-Sept 3,562a 8.597 89,821 108,418 Feb. ’ 4,145 13,847 2,919 
: i Mar 4,956 14,906 3,683 

en “cheaas Sahuh” $Pawcne | -gaeee -. naw. O keeee ee ar. 02 5° 339 2 200 
Total Apr. 4,934 15,332 2,8 

ose ease)  eeane O' walew’ (S000 ‘ateee” “Guanes May 4,126 13,509 3,084 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Notes: (a) Included with tire cord and fabrics to avoid disclosures of Source: U. S. Tariff Commission 

operations of individual mills. (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with Note: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers, extenders and safety 

rayon and nylon tire cord and fabrics. (c) Included with tire cord not glass sheeting. Beginning January, 1951, statistics are listed on a resin 

woven. (d) Included with chafer and all other tire fabrics. content basis. 
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FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4662 Page Bivd., St. Louis 13, Mo. 








(Directory of CONSULTANTS || 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 
SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 

Corrosion, weatharing and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 

plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service; including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
installation; aaa and Operation. 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 


WILLIAMS TOXICOLOGY LABORATORIES, INC. 
Toxicology Tests of Industrial Materials and Consumer Goods—Toxicologic 
Research—Consulting Services in Industrial Hygiene. 
Suite 1518 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3: Pa. PEnnypacker 5-5516-17 




















THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design, buildings, services. Process & equipment devel- 
opment. Modernization—cost reduction. Surveys & Reports. 


313 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone: JEfferson 5939 JEfferson 4543 














Want your own copy of 


RUBBER AGE? 


Why not enter your own subscription now — 
today — and have a copy just for yourself. Rates 
are: 

$5.00 for 1 year in the U.S. 

$5.50 in Canada 

$6.00 - Foreign 


Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE 
for one year starting with the next issue. 
[] Check enclosed [] Bill me 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 
City and State ___ 


Please check whether address is [] Company or [] Home. 


JANUARY, 1954 





@ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 
e Write for information and prices. 

S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 

In Canada: 1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 


RD 


RUBBER & PLASTIC 


oy Lase ws Pat To, 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES = SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N Y eR Ee 


SINCE 1880 


RAND RUBBER CO 


e ATTRACTIVE 
e NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


it's Progressive... 


FOR FINER 
CUTTING DIES of all kinds 
MALLET DIES 
CLICKER DIES 
PERFORATING DIES 
1. D. and 0. D. DIES 
PUNCH PRESS 
TRIMMING DIES 
PUNCH PRESS 
PINCHING DIES 


RENCO CUTTING PADS 
and BLOCKS 


Also Manufacturers of 


Precision Automatic 
Screw Machine Products, 
Inserts, etc. 


i? 


al WD 


4 


Makers of Western RMH Cutting Dies. 


PROGRESSIVE conan 


Branch Office and Factory 
82 S. Cameron St. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

2-8146 


Main Office and Factory 
2747 Locust St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Tel.: NEWSTEAD 4300 Tel.: 

















Rubber Industry Employment, 
Earnings and Hours 


All Rubber Products 


Pro 
duction Aver- 
Work- age Aver- Average Work- age Aver- Average 
ers Weekly age Hourly ers Weekly age Hourly 
Weekly Earn- (thou- Earn- Weekly Earn- 
Mo. sands) ings Hours _ ings sands) ings Hours ings 
Tan, 210.4 $74.03 40.9 $1.81 219. $78.09 41.1 $1.90 
Feb. 208.2 73.3 40.5 81 219 .30 41.3 1.92 
Mar. 208.( 72 40.3 80 220 29 41.6 1.93 
Apr. 205 39 80 220.5 79.32 41.1 1.93 
* May 205 81 220.2 3.18 40.3 1,94 
June 206. 40. : 220 6.99 40.1 1,92 
July 194. O23 --324;5 8.18 40.3 1.94 
Aug 203. 40 81 215 
Sept. 208. 41. 83 
Oct 212. 41.5 1.82 
Nov 216 41.1 1.87 
Dec. 219.2 


duction Aver- 


(thou- Earn- 


“eD 
ui Un Ge bo un be 


Wwe A Us 


ee re oo] 


© 


41. 





and Tubes 


2.13 ot, 
2.11 91 


Tan 5 
| 
2.10 91.6 
2 
4 
8 


Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
Tune 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


2.08 92 
2.10 92. 
2.14 92. 
2.12 90. 
2.11 
2.12 
2.11 
2.17 


2.20 


weno 


NNN NNN DY 
NN NY LY WD bo &Y 
NAMWanA HD 


NNN owe} 
+e 


a 


Rubber Footwear 


24 64.96 


oO 


40.1 


g 


67.94 


0.2 67.57 
67.82 
60.31 
60.64 
61.50 


UMnnnn 


NM dN — w bo 


o 


Amun 


a 
—wutkh Ww 


All Other Rubber Products 


31 41.2 .59 2 71.74 42.2 
71.06 41.8 
71.72 41.7 


Jan 1 
Feb 3.7 55 40. 59 
Mar 4.3 7 40.8 59 104 
Apr 3 3 39.9 .60 104 71.21 41.4 
May - 5.28 40.8 1. 104 70.93 41.0 
June ; ; 40. j 104.6 70.93 41.0 
100.4 70.82 40.7 


Nmwwmnr wt 
eee ee eee 
NNN NYY YY 


&wwnndeocnaeo 


July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor 
Note: Data are based upon reperts from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full and part-time employees who work during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
These employment series have been adjusted to first quarter 1951 bench- 
mark levels indicated by data from government social insurance programs. 
Hours and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 


632 


Production Index 


for the Rubber Industry 
Production 1935-1939 = 100 
(Based on man-hours) 


c 1952 1953 1951 
Jan. 248 July 243 
Feb. 23: 243 Aug. 243 
Mar. 23 242 275 Sept. 5 
Apr. : 235 Ocfit. 
May 242 Nov. 
June 25 246 Dec. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Sales by the Rubber Industry 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 
454 468 507 July 438 
434 442 499 Aug. 467 
459 406 510 Sept. 435 
439 437 508 Oct. 445 
May 432 424 72 Nov. 438 
June 433 430 488 Dec. 363 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Note: Figures have been revised to conform to new benchmark levels. 








Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(Based upon Book-Value) 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


1951 1952 1953 1951 
562 840 915 July 616 
555 848 887 Aug. 

554 865 903 
565 877 916 
583 878 924 
610 864 942 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Various Compounding Materials 


Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Antimony, Primary: 

Short tons er 

% of total a care £002 003 
Asphalt: ® 

Short tons 
% of total a » 0.4 0.3 


« 


103 ¢ 9¢ 66 
.007 .001 005 


19,967 18,050 26,819 21,414 33,288 
0.3 0.3 0.4 


Barite (Barytes): 
Short tons 20,000 
% of total 4.4 a 2.85 
Carbon Black: 
Short tons : 471,790 
% of total 5. 94.3 
Clay, Kaolin: 
Short tons 


% of total 


17,000 18,000 14,000 19,000 15,000 14,000 


2.53 3.31 2.13 


383,565 515,184 530,614 5: 
93.3 92.9 


166,201 197,341 263,306 

1.5 13.1 15.0 

Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 
Short tons 
% of total 


27,148 9,500 
0.3 0.1 


Lime: 
Short tons 3.193 
% of total 0.05 


715 908 
0002 .0002 


Litharge: 
Short tons BE 2,205 ! 1,398 3,047 
% of total ; : 1.2 1.7 

Lithopone: 

Short tons 
% of total 

Mica, Ground: 

Short tons 3,900 
% of total § 6.0 

Sulfur: 
Short tons 
% of total 

Talc: » 

Short tons 
% of total 

Zine Oxide: 
Short tons 3, ‘ ! 
% of total 53. 51.2 54.9 


59,360 75,000 
A 1.3 1.6 


65.980 8 66,22 53,400 75,900 70,970 64.476 
14.4 3. 13.0 12.0 12.0 jh 4 10.9 


58,496 71,507 


82,895 , 
52.5 51. 48.4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. : 
Notes: (*) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration 
(>) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone. (¢*) Does not include pre 
cipitated antimony sulfide as in previous years. (4) Negligible. 
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p= CLASSIFLED WANT ADS —s 


" ggreeen’ Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 


10c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 words per inch. 
1S¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
Positions Wanted: tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


$1.00 for 30 words or less; extra words, 5c each. Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. without charge. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


LS= LSS |-—_-=Lh™_>>EPELS=E_CCe BBE eHBnHUD=D]La=ECH|S>|_—_OCeLH>DNE]"SE=|_—=LS=|_—eL—aBHHEU eHaHSS=_  DDV_O_HSSHE_s SS 
Copy for February, 1954, issue, must be received by Monday, February 1st 





POSITIONS WANTED HELP WANTED—Continued 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER—experienced in latex cord coating for tires CHEMIST: Graduate Chemist thoroughly experienced in chemically 
and belts. Address Box 839-P, Rupper AGE. blown sponge. An excellent opportunity with a Triple A rated company 
PLANT MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT wishes to locate with located in the middle-west. This ts a permanent position for a well quali 
progressive firm, Extensive experience in mechanical rubber goods oper- fied man. Please give full particulars including education and experience 
ations, covering production, product development, laboratory research, qual in reply. Address Box 832-W, Russer AcE 
ity control, etc. Capable of assuming complete charge or taking super CHEMIST—for research and development work in Latex Foam and 
visory position. Age 41. Married. Excellent references. Address Box related fields. Please give details of education, experience and personal 
822-P, Rupper Ace. data. Address Box 833-W, RUBBER AGE. 
) 


LATEX FOAM DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST: Five and one-half years CHEMICAL ENGINEER. We need a Chemical Engineer, 25 to 
experience with major latex foam manufacturer, three years in advanced years old, with experience in co testing and manufacturing of 
supervisory capacities. Fully conversant with compounding techniques, mechanical molded products and, if possible, compounding of rubber sealers 
compounds ranging from 100% natural to 100% GR-S ratios. Fell ac- and adhesives. Excellent opportt unity to work closely with Chief Engineer 
quainted with production procedures. Fundamental knowledge of vinyl! and in expanding research, development and quality centro! program of small, 
related plastic foam technologies. Seeking position with well organized, progressive manufacturer in Northeastern Ohio Good salary. Pension 
aggressive technical organization. Address Box 834-P, Rupper AGE and vacation plans. Other benefits. Please send resume and salary ex 

CHEMIST. Butyl reclaim applications for fast curing molded and ex pected. Address Box 830-W, Rupper AGE. 
truded articles. Address Box 841-P, Rupper AGE SALES a gp for Foam —— Manufacturer. bee — 

AD Ss Ss Ss sires co 28 ) iffers ern States. n reply state personal qualifications, experience and salary 

HESIVES CHEMIST desires consultant position. Other offers will expected. Addrese Box 830-W, RUBBER AGE 


be acknowledged. Extensive experience in natural and synthetic latices and 


rubber. Knows pressure sensitives, coatings, backings, vinyl solvent and WIRE & CABLE TECHNOLOGIST 
latex type for plastics, casting compounds; also experienced in management, Chemist or engineer having broad experience in rubber technology and 
production, plant setup and equipment. Address Box 826-P, Ruspper AGE cable manufacture. Responsible position in expanding engineering depart- 
LATEX CHEMIST—Experienced in laboratory development, sales ment. Compensation commensurate with experience. Write in confidence 
service and production of natural and synthetic latex as applied in. the to Executive Engineer, WESTERN INSULATED Wire Co., 2425 E, 30 Street, 
textile field. Can relocate and will accept foreign employment. College Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
graduate. Address Box 811-P, Rupser AGE. ASSISTANT PLANT MANAGER for small rubber shop. Specializing 
in molded parts, linings, rolls. Know complete rubber shop routine, com- 
> pont pen iat J Sater cceatin cae Ps na ceeine pounding, calendering, molding, extruding, and ability to expand existing 
Address Box 844-P, RuRBER Ac 8 é s I ’ equipment and procedures; this knowledge of equipment is essential. It 
‘ teers your past training is diversified enough and you are quality minded and 
RUBBER TECHNICIAN, desires to relocate. Over twenty years ex keep a clean progressive shop, this is an excellent op portunity to become a 
perience in the Wire and Cable Industry. Experience includes develop ment working and financial part of a going and growing organization; moderate 
and compounding, rubber and _ plastic extruding, laboratory control, factory salary and bonus stock plan. Located mid-south. State full qualification 
control. Can handle people, laboratory and factory coordination. Reliable and starting date Address Box 827-W, Ruspser AGE. 
and steady. Address Box 829-P, Rupper AGE RUBBER SUPERVISOR with experience on molded rubber products 
RUBBER CHEMIST—Chemical Engineer desires new connection.  Fif Good opportunity for high grade man with ability, ay ve —— 
a N é y 2 ¢ . . , - ‘ A 2S R0 
teen years experience in Mechanical Goods compounding. Prefer small, — able Me ae responsibility. Midwest location. Address Box 806-W, 
stable company in Midwest whereby my training and experience can be pics probaly : ale 
used to fullest advantage. Address Box 837-P, RupBerR AGE. WANTED—TAPE CHEMIST or ENGINEER. Opportunity for research 
and development supervisor for new plant in south. Give full information 
ogg eee | . agg 29 —— a, — me broad Nar eer a in first letter in own handwriting. Address Box 810-W, Rupper AcE. 
wor pecialized in large and small plant proc uct development, production : . 
problems, etc., primarily rubber field. Age 39. *refer warm climate, for CHEMICAL ENGINEER—openings available for young men who 
eign considered. Address Box 820-P, RuBBER AGE. really want to grow with an expanding organization. Development work 
; ae ome - on very interesting products. Mechanical goods, all types of synthetic 
_SUPERINTENDENT OF PRODUCTION, desires new connections. rubber and plastics. We want men who have had a few years well 
Capable as Technical Director or Production Manager for mechanical rubber rounded experience, who have imagination and ambition. State all pee. 
goods and sponge rubber products. My knowledge of the industry is prac- ticulars. Enclose a picture if possible. Address Box 812-W, RUBBE 
tical and technical. University educated. Address Box 840-P, Rupper AGE AGE 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER-RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST with 15 years a = 7 
experience in plant management, research and development, new products, — > 
technical service, compounding, equipment and process design, production RUBBER CHEMIST a CALIFORNIA i 
and quality control. Expert knowledge of latex compounds and_ processes, | Excellent opportunity in San Francisco bay area with 
plastisols and organisols, and rubber products in general. Excellent record | prominent medium-sized manufacturer. Position in applied 
of achievements. Desires challenging position of responsibility. Will re- F fi ‘ 
incate Adivesa Die SA Monee Ace research. Requires degree, with five to ten years working 
experience in all phases of rubber compounding and rubber 
HELP WANTED manufacturing operations. Company provides insurance 
and pension benefits. Forward resume, experience and edu- 
cation, with salary requirements, to Box 843-W, RUBBER 
CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS - a TT TE 
o* 


“Positions with the better firms” 























An active, confidential service! Development Engineer: M. E. or C. E. graduate for 
; : ' : 
Interview at your convenience! Development work in large Rubber Company. 
“Many Junior Positions” i i i 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) Experience 7” Conveyor Belt testing preferred but 
not essential. Write giving education experience and 


EMPLOYMENT COUNCIL, INC. ie x 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, IIL, FI 6-2107 salary. Address Box 828-W, RUBBER AGE. 


OZONE RESISTANCE 


Having come in touch with so many cases of 


OZONE DEGRADATION 29WEST IS”ST. NEW YORK II,N-" 
we can advise on increasing the ozone resistance of your compounds. 
inquiries invited 











FOSTER D. SNELL 1nc.-0-0, 


—WA4-8800 





~ ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS mm. 
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permanently 
flexible 


lead-free 


“CAROLITE” LAQUERS 


RUBBER, FABRICS, LEATHER, PAPER 


Contain no plasticizers that will be lost by vola- 
tilization or extraction. 


Resistant to gasoline, alcohols, acids, alkalies; and 
vegetable and animal oils and greases. 


Century Products Company 


Detroit 4, Mich. 








hi be TRUSTED 


WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER 


One of the many *Scott Testers for 'World- 
Standard" testing of rubber, textiles, plas- 
tics, paper, wire, plywood, up to | ton tensile. 


= 


*Trademark 





SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone St. Providence, R. I. 








ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for Pine Tree Products” Booklet 


PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


GUARANTEED 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


rnens voucancens, TT Tg 0 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


EXCHANGE 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 


183-189 ORATION STREET 
NEWARK 4, N, J. 


CABLE: "“URME" 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER is seeking additional clients on consulting 
basis or for individual jobs, 18 years experience specializing in Foam 
ew Plants, designing, layout and products. Address Box 813-B, RUBBER 
AGE, 


FOAM RUBBER SPECIALIST would like to locate in Ohio-Penna. 
area, preferably on partnership or percentage basis. Any offer considered 
however. Interested only in small molded items such as toys, bust pads, 
etc. Capable of out-fitting and operating, starting from scratch. Six years 
rubber experience. Address Box 824-B, RusBBER AGE é 


CUSTOM MIXING, GRINDING and DISPERSION. Production time 
available on Rotary Cutters, Colloid Mills and explosion-proof Churns with 
attached filtering mediums. At your service—the technical know-how and 
completely equipped control laboratory. ADHESIVES & COATING SPE- 
CIALTIES, INC., Bldg. #22, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J 


ATTENTION 
CHEMIST CONSULTANT 
A new Canadian Rubber Company requires formulae and methods for 
the manufacture of Bath Sponges and Sponge Rug Underlay, also an all 
crude rubber garden hose stock competitively priced. Can you help us 
Address Box &38-B, RupBer AG 





COATING, LAMINATION, EXTRUSION and PRINTING 
Rubbers, Plastics, Thermosets and Latex. Aluminum, Papers, and 
Textiles. Development, Production and Marketing At present 
Chemical Director AAA-1 Co AVAILABLE FOR ONE OR 
TWO DAYS PER WEEK ON PERMANENT BASIS. Individual 
development or general supervision or special situations. Address 
Box 798-B, RuBBErR AGE 











For Sale, manufacturing business with established brands and 
national sales of cement specialty. Substantial profit margin. 
$25,006 covers active inventory, equipment and operating. 
Opportunity for chemist, individual or concern interested in 
adhesives field. Address Box 825-B, RUBBER AGE 


CUSTOM RUBBER MILLING 
BLACK + WHITE - COLORS 


Preparation of master batches and complete compounds of 
every type to meet your specifications and requirements. 


ABC RUBBER CO. 


1451 South Sangamon St. Chicago 8, Illinois 
Telephone: TAylor 9-0644 


"88 BLACK #48 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 

















Custom 
a eee 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





Peguanoc R ubber Co. 


MANUFACTURER F RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Please 


Wanted by private party 1 3A Banbury; 1—66” calender. 
cate price in offering. Address Box 845-E, Rupper AGE 


WANTED: Rubber mills, calendars, mixers, Banbury mixers, extruders 
grinders, cutters, hydraulic presses, injection molding machines, Consolidated 
Products Ce. Inc., Observer Highway and Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N 
Rubber machinery including Banbury mixers, heavy 
mixers, calendars, rubber rolls and mixers, extruders, grinders a 
ters, hydraulic equipment, rotary and vacuum shelf dryers, injecti 
ing machines, Will consider now operating or shut down plant. P. 
1351, Church Street Station, New York 3, » a 


WANTED: 





U sed Mechanic: al Convection Lat soe wg 8 Oven of approxi 
mensions, 19” width, 14” depth, 19” height. Advise make, tem 

tur inge, price, etc. Also used Fensil Testes tor textile s, Advise « 

Address Box 804-E, Ruspper AGE. 


W ANTED;: 


WANTED: 500 G.P.M. Pump, electric driven, horizontal shaft for cold 
water at 75 P. S. I. Also 9000 or 10,000 gal. pressure tank, 100 P. S. I 
test. Must be in good condition and within 500 miles. Nichols Engineer 
ing, Inc., 479 Ferry Blvd., Stratford, Conn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








H.P. Motors—R 
Factory going out of 
\GE 


Drives —24”—-36” —42” mills—compensa 
' , 


Address 


Sacrifice. 


FOR SALE: 6—18” x 15” hydraulic presses, 12” rams 1—1 
wo roll renee mill, MD 1-6’ x 12’ vuleanizer with quick oj 
Royle #4, 6” ainer Cuemicat & Process MACHINERY 

¥. 


Street, for York 13, N. 


Need Additional Equipment? 
Advertise in the Classified Section of 
RUBBER AGE 


USED RUBBER MILL EQUIPMENT 
Rebuilt Bolling 8 x 16 4-roll stack 
equal to new 
Bolling size 


vertical Calender complet: 


3 Intensive Mixer complete with 75 HP motor 
ssories, located West Coast 
45 Farrel top cap mill drive, 75 
40 Birmingham mill with drive. 
30 Birmingham mill with drive 
24” 10” and 12” ram_ hydrauli 
each 
ucers and motors-—50-200 HP, +2, 43, ar 
for quick sale 


HP new drive 
presses single 
4 


az 


SON 
Ohio 


BOLLING & 


Cleveland 


FOR SALE 


Banbury parts which we must dispose of 


Michigar 


65th Street 


Following No. 11 
it is not our line of work and we need the space. 
6 Kotors (3 sets) 1 set completely built up ready 
for machining ‘ 
Side jackets (spray type) 
End frames 
Doors and cylinders 


$1200.00 
600.00 
500.00 
750.00 
200.00 


750.01 


Cor — gears (2 sets) 
B gear (ne WY wie ; ; 
» mise, bearings, forks, rings, etc. 
ilso set ot new #27 Banbury connecting gears 
Will consider reduction in price for sale as one lot 


BREWSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


349 E. Exchange Street Akron 4, Ohio , 


iin 
tat a PRESSES 
Erie Relt Press, 4242 Tons, 2-8” openings, 18’-0” x 
latens, 6 rams—30” dia. x 16” stroke 
Birdsboro, 2000 Tons, down-acting ram 34” dia. x 14 
$2” x 42” bed area. 
—Clearing, 500/1500 Tons, 
manual or automatic operation, 
molding. 
Far ei, 393 Tons, 48” x 48” steam platens, 2—15” openings, 4 rams 
10” dia. x 24” stroke, approx. 15” per opening. 
ae atson Stillman, 100 Tons, down-acting ram 1 stroke, 


$00.00 


52” Steel Stean 


” stroke, 48” DLO, 
completely self-contained with controls for 
suitable for compression and injection 


1%” x 9%" x 6 
22” x 20” bed, 24” DLO, self-contained, 15HP MD Vickers Pump 
Unit PRACTICALLY NEW. 

Watson-Stillman, 100 Tons, 1134” x 12” platens, 22'%4” DLO, ram 
dia. x 15” stroke, comp ete with 3 HP MD Pump. 

—HPM, 100 Tons, 18” x 18” Platen Area, ram 8” dia, 
DLO, Steel Cylinder—4000 PSI 
Bu rroughs, 75 Tons, down-acting, 
1 ILO, ram—&” dia, x 10” 


x 18” stroke, 30” 


1742” x 17” electric-heated platens, 
stroke, complete with 7! ip MD 
Gileeas Pump. 
HPM, 35 Tons, down-acting ram 6” dia, x 6” stroke, 
6” hed area, self-contained 
Indusco Laboratory Press, 12 Tons, 
heated platens. NEW. 
Denison, 4 Tons, Model FH4-COl], 
stroke, 18% DLO, bed 22” x 14”, 8%” 
Pump, time delay control, all valves, piping, 
slightly used, 2 units still in original crates. 
Alsc Plastics & Rubber Extruders, Mills, Mixers, 
ding Machines; Pumps, Valves, Platens, ete. 
JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


1 DLO, 12° s 


Hand Operated, of = 9" electrically 


down-acting ram—-3%4%” x 2” 1 
” throat, complete with 3 HP MD 
gauges, controls. 1 machine 


Grinders, Injection 


683 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Bigelow 8-2500 


What have you for sale? What are you looking for? 


JANUARY, 1954 


BER AGE, 


GRANULATED CORK 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 
1528 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 2, Md. 

















WORTH OPEN COLLARS SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS 
May be applied or removed from shaft for 
adjustment of jumbos or calender shells with- 
out removal of shaft from bearing. Eliminates 
costly time waste. Sturdy steel collar grips as 
firmly as old type round collar. Available in 
stock to fit I'/."", !'/2"" and 2" square shafts. 
Other sizes made on order. Send for sample. 


] / : 
7 —_ WORTH PRODUCTS ARE WORTH MORE 
| WORTH PRODUCTS, INC. 








Bennington, Vermont, U.S.A 








RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 

New and Used to your requirements 
x 20 x 60” Journal Mills H D Motor Drives 
sizes—Mills 36”’—40"%—45”- i M & D— 
Ts —36” Ferriot—57” Fer- 
er Motor & Drive. 


canizers. 


t Presses al ll 
nders—Extruders—Extrusi on Cutte 
Cutters—Speed Reducers—32” Farrel 
items pertaining to the industry. 


SUAM RUBBER MACHINERY co. 


477 Washington St. Box 529 Akron 9, Ohio 
catia train 2-8437 














PLASTICS SYNTHETICS 


PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 


CALENDERING & MIXING 
RUBBER & PLASTICS: Calendering, mixing, grinding & pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT—*—QUICK SERVICE 
THE SANISEAL MFG. CO. P. O. BOX 1315 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. TEL. SPRUCE 7-3437 


RUBBER 





FOR SALE 


Farrel Ansonia 20 x 48, 3 roll calender, motor drive, var- 
iable speed controls, all herringbone gears, in A-1 condition, 
Farrel Ansonia 15 x 36, 2 roll rubber mill, motor drive. 


HANDY MFG. CO. 
80 Webster St. Worcester, Mass. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


NERS G BUILDERS 
URING EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACT 
yutomat 


wra 


ENCINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Writ 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 


SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE (0. 


Representatives: Akron 


To Your Specification 


K. B.C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. State 7-5662 








Otto J. Lang, General Manager 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


x U d a E F MAC Fi | fa E RY FOR SALE: 1%” NRM rubber extruder, 1953 model, used less than 
40 hours. Just like a new machine. Address Box 784-S, RuBBErR AGE. 
MILLS HYDRAULIC. PRESSES ours, Just like a mew machine. Address Bo m 


PICKER X-RAY, complete with necessary lead insulation, 110 volts, 














24 x 84" 36 x 36"", 30" ram 
22 x 72" 30 x 54'", 30"" ram Style 752, Serial 303, three Belts. Write P. O. Box 8, Hagerstown, Md. 
22 x 60°" b duty) 24 x 24"', 12°’ ram 
fp a 24 x 24", 14" ram RUBBER DOLL molds for sale. Five sizes, complete line, including 
18 x 30" tid AO baniabee | heads, bodies, arms, legs, buttons, funnels and mouth pieces. Address 
16x 40" (several) 12 0 12" ' Pp 9 ; Box 835-S, Rupper AGE. 
16 x 30" We also furnish new ARMACO | 
16 x 24" presses of the following sizes: | BANBURY BODIES REBUILT. Complete service, one experience, 
6x 12" (used lab) 12x 12" 36 x 36" precision workmanship. Spare parts for all sizes and we can fabricate any 
4 2 (new lab) 18 x 1g" 42 x 42" parts required. Expert inspection of your installation in your plant on 
(need 24 x 24" 48 x 48" | request. Write for estimates. INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE. 
10 x 24 32 x 32 s | Offices, Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 
Also larger sizes, all presses | E 
having large diamet rams. 
CALENDERS . bd if! | Hydraulic presses and are rebuilt, repaired. New presses from labora- 
A tory up to 1000 tons. -umping units up to 10,000 p.s.i., all capacities. 
ao pe BANBURY MIXERS { Cxrrron Hypraucic Press Co., 290 Alwood Rd., Clifton, New Jersey. 
Nos. I, 1A, 3, 3A, 9 & Il 


18 x 54" 3-roll | 
} BAKER PERKINS #14—JEM Universal Mixer, double shaft sigma 


16 x 40" 3-roll 

12 x 30"' 4-roll EXTRUDERS | blades, jacketed shell, vacuum cover, hydraulic tilt; Stokes Rotary Pellet 
10 x 20" 3-roll pe EE GE ges get nae ! Pressure—RD-3 and RDS-3; Kux Model 25; Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel 
6x 12" New lab » 3h", Mn", 6", 8", 12 Rotary Cutter #14; Mikro Pulverizers #1-SH, #1-SI, #2-TH, #2-SI. 


all with motors and drives, 


a 


OF THE All sizes new and used. with TANKS FOR SALE—Tank Car Shells—five (5) 8000 gallon capacity- 
quick opening door. one (1) 7000 gallon—Riveted—-With coils—Good Condition—-Used for 
Vegetable Oil Storage—Price $400.00 each—F.O.B. our Plant. Contact 


ONTH i hraakeelselels - I Demerjian, BAKER Castor Oi, Company, 40 Avenue ‘ ” Bayonne, 


72"' Turner Splittor - ; : = 
SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT: 2 New R 


Large stock steel and stainless steel tanks and kettles. Perry EquipMENT 
Corp., 1409 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


Refiners, Crackers, Choppers, and Grinders : 

Black Rock Washer Cutters—Gears, Gear Reducers D. Wood 500-ton EMBOSSING PRESSES, 54” x 26” platen. HYDRAU. 

36"' Ferriot Stock Cutter, almost new LIC PRESSES: 42”x37”, 20” ram, 475 tons; 2—7 opening 27”x27”, 

4M Black Rock Stock Cutters 18” ram, 565 tons; 24”x24”, 12” ram, 170 tons; 24”x20”, 10” ram, 118 

ge eine) and low pressure Units (all tons; 20”x20”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20”%x20”, 10” ram, 200 tons; 30”x20”, 

es available 8” ram, 75 tons; 24”x20”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 14”x14”, 8” rams, 75 tons; 

FOR THE BEST DEAL IN NEW AND USED RUBBER WORK- 15”x15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 2—19”x24”, 10” rams, 78 tons; 12”x12”, 
ING MACHINERY, CALL US OR STOP IN AT 61%4” ram, 50 tons; 14”x14”, 8” ram, 50 tons; 8”x9%”, 444” rams, 20 tons; 
16”x16”, 3%” rams, 12 tons; PREFORM PRESS: Colton 5% T, Reeves 








OUR LOCATION CLOSE 


AKRON Drive and Motor; LABORATORY PRESSES: Carver & Watson ‘Stillman 


Units; NEW UNIVERSAL DUAL PUMPING UNITS: 3—15 HP; 
NEW LABORATORY MILLS and CALENDERS; EXTRUDER; Mod- 
ern Plastic 14”; ACCUMULATOR: HPM 6” ram, 2500#, also Mixers, 
Vulcanizers, Injection Molding Machines, etc. Universat HypravLic 
Macuinery Co., Inc., 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





TO DOWNTOWN GD 









FOR SALE 








GOOD USED MACHINERY|_ “Our 37th Year” | 


{—Farrel-Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, m.d. 
1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d. 

1—Reed Prentice 4 oz. Model 10A Injection Molding Machine 
3—Southwark 48” x 48” hyd., 7-opening, with 4—12” dia, rams 
1—18” x 54” 3 roll Calender. 

3—#28 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19—59” x 78” shelves complete. 
2— Ball & Jewell #2 Rotary Cutters, #1, with HP 3 motor. 











i—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler. 


2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18”’x50”. >it 

i—Link-Belt Steel Roto Louvre Dryer. Size 7'/2’x20. 1—F.B. 24” x 84” mill, w.c. bearings, red. drive & 240 h.p. A.C. 
oe Vuleanizer & 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door. motor. 

Divine vacuum Shelf Dryers—i2 Shelves. 1—-F.B. 32” x 92” inverted-L, 4-roll calender, red. drive, D.C. vari 
!—Paul 0. Abbe +2 Master Rotary Cutter with Ball Bearings. speed “motor. 2 ener ipiacuisaas 
'—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel £2 Extruder. 1—Royle #4 extruder, motor driven. 


14—Baker Perkins Steel Jacketed Mixers 100 gals. typs 15 JIM 2. 1—Kux Model 50 Preform Machine. 


Late Type Construction. 
'—Baker Perkins Stainless Stee! dbi. arm jktd. mixer, sigma blade, 9 gal. Also —. sizes ong neg Seen. Sostuty Mixers, 
Mills, Vuicanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 


machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, vul- WIRE—PHONE—WRITE us your inquiries 


canizers etc, and also complete plants, 














| CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
R od C E L =) ra S @) N S | ia len Observer Highway and Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION IN.J. Hoboken 3-4425 — N. Y. Tel: BArclay 7-0600 
UNIONVILLE-2-4900 WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery 


PHONE: 
YONKERS 
Available NOW—45" rubber mill—i8" x 48" 4-roll Farrel Calender, New 3-7455 


52"' 3-roll plastics calender—66"' 3-roll plastics calender 
CABLE 

















Sell for Cash to Tapper 


i is > 4 Ask for Our Monthly Machinery Bulletin. WILTAPPER 
A 30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. Mey. 





~NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY | 


SINCE (891 | 


| L. ALBERT & SON | 


Trenton, N, J, Akron, 0, Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MOLD LUBRICANT SPECIALTIES 


“WINDSOR CLAY” 


The Ideal 
HARD RUBBER CLAY 


A Sample and Technical Data are 
yours for the asking. 


#980 Silicone-Base 
(ph 10.3) 


#935 Silicone-Base. Excellent for high styrene resin and 
other Rubber Compounds. Lasting high gloss finish. 


effective on flat goods in eliminating poach marks. 


#880 (ph 10.6) 





STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 
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UNITED CLAY MINES 


TRENTON SEW JERSEY 
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the law 


One fundamental law of economics specifies ... for 
a successful operation always be assured adequate sup- 
plies of top-quality raw materials at competitive prices. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Co. meets the spirit and 


letter of this law for its customers with: 


1. Its own nearby natural resources to 
assure continuous supply 
. Plant separated into individual units 
to make specification products 
3. Economical to use channel blacks 


For continued success use TEXAS “’E’’ or TEXAS ““M” 


EXAS channel blacks. 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa cdson 


Cc AR BON CC 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILOING 
ARRON 8, OHI0 
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New York City 
53 East 34th St. 
Murray Hill 5-8388 : 
tide Akron, Ohio 
790 F.youmedge Boston, Mass. A. Schulman, Inc., Ltd. 
738 Statler Bidg. ’ Ibex House Minories 
Liberty 2-2717 _—E.. St. Louis, Ill. LONDON E. C. 3, 


14th & Converse ENGLAND 
BRidge 5326 Telephone: Royal 4989 


A. Schulman (USA) GmbH 
Bolco Building 
Hinuberstrasse 18 
HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: 21551 


hard 


rubber | 
ins "A. Schult | man Inc. 


ow 25 year 








Arne W. Lunke is a 
graduate chemist with 
extensive experience in 
leather and industrial 
chemicals for paint and 
other products. His prac- 
tical training has been in 
many phases of chemical 
engineering. He knows 
both compounding and 
production. As a Tech- 
nical Sales Representative 
he can provide a wealth 
of knowledge helpful to 
customers wanting an- 
swers to compounding 
and production problems. 


IN THE ~ 


MID-WEST STATES .. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL C0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. Robinson, Branch 
Manager, is a graduate 
chemist with several 
years practical produc- 
tion experience in com- 
pounding. His technical 
knowledge of rubber 
and plastics provides a 
background of know- 
how that has been basic- 
ally helpful to many 
customers. 


At 2724 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Company maintains 
branch offices with warehouse facilities and two 
technical sales representatives. These representatives, 
experienced in compounding and production, are 
specially trained to help you with your production, 
compounding and material procurement problems. 
They may be reached by telephone at LO-1-3195 ... 


Harwick offers a complete line of materials, precision 
tested for the compounding of all types of rubbers 
and plastics: 


SYNTHETIC RESINS — 
PICCOUMARON 
PICCOLYTE 
PICCOPALE 
PICCOLASTIC 
RESINEX 

PLASTICIZERS — 
POLYCIZER 162 
POLYCIZER 332 
Dicapryl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 

FILLERS — 

Clays and Whitings 

Silene EF — Reinforcing Pigment 
MOLD AND STOCK LUBRICANTS. 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS. 


CASEIN. 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING AGENTS 


STABILIZERS — 
STABELAN 

COLORS — 
STANTONE MBS Masterbatch ) 
STANTONE GPE (Ground Polyethylene) 
STANTONE PC (Flushed) 
STANTONE Dry Colors (Pigment) 
STANTONE Rubber and Vinyl Inks. 


. Para Coumarone Indenes 
Hydrocarbon Terpenes 

. Hard Hydrocarbon Resins 
Styrene Resins 

Aromatic resin type softener 


Dioctyl Phthalate 
Dioctyl Adipate 


THIXON 


E, HR Paste, Liquid and Powder 





37th Year FEBRUARY, 1954 


RUBBER AGE 


Here’s Curing Speed 
Where You Need it... 


BISMATE 


Fastest for NATURAL RUBBER Curing 
At Elevated Temperatures (330 F. and higher) 


CUMATE 


Specific for GR-S Under 
All Curing Conditions 


TELLURAC 


Efficient Accelerator for 


BUTYL Vulcanization 


Investigate Their Value in Terms of Improved Quality 
and Increased Quantity of Production. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





